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Summer Homes. 


‘| wilight Park 
the Catskills, 


™ Where are you going for the summer, and 

n search of what—health, comfort, enjoy- 
ment? You can get all these at Twilight 
Park, storing up vigor for the winter’s ordeal 
-~and what fun your children will have ! 


There is something glorious about mount- 
ains; Ruskin says they are * the beginning 
and the end of all natural scenery ;’’ Charles 
Lamb, that devotee of London streets, wrote 
to Coleridge, after a visit to the Lake Region - 
‘**] feel I shall remember your mountains to 
the last day I live. They haunt me perpetu- 
ally.”’ Goethe says, sententiously : ‘* On every 
mountain height is Rest.”’ 


The Catskills are’ the nearest mountains to 
New York, and physicians are recommending 
them more and more to their patients. They 
afford the best summer change for seaboard 
residents. 


Twilight Park is not a sanitarium, nor a 
junketing place, nor a mere real estate specu- 
lation, but an attempt to provide a whole- 
some summer outing for cultivated people at 
moderate cost, without housekeeping cares, 

Two seasons have demonstrated that the 
scheme is a rational one. In 1888 there were 
five cottages. This year there will be thirty. 
The first season lasted six weeks, the next 
seven months. During July and August every 
inch of room was occupied. Even through 
September there was a crowd. June and 
October, the loveliest months of the year, at- 
tracted scores, and during the winter parties 
visited the Park to enjoy the spectacle of the 
frozen falls and the snow-clad summits, 


We are not advertising widely. We can 
afford to wait—but life is short, and even an 
Earthly Paradise must be made known to 
bring the right people—not the very rich nor 
the fashionable, but those who appreciate 
wholesome outdoor life, without extrava- 
gance We want a half-hundred such this 
year, and then the Park will boom itself. 


Besides, there is so much to be done to as- 
sist nature, that has done so much. Vistas 
must be opened, tangles cut out to let in sun 
and air, and sites prepared for building. The 
finest portion of the Park is yet to be devel- 
oped. We haven’t sold all our cream yet. 


Some may say, ‘1 don’t want to be tied to 
one place.’’ Others are tired of changing 
every season. But it is easy to share one’s 
cottage with a friend and spend part of the 
season or alternate summers elsewhere, 


We haven't declared any dividends yet—re- 
ceipts all go into improvements ; but what a 
store of health every one took away last fall, 
and how pale and puny the city children 
looked in contrast to those who had reveled 
in the Park! That is where the profit comes. 

‘Among all the fine arts,”’ says Ruskin, 
“one of the finest is that of painting cheeks 
with health,” and that is an “infant indus- 
try’ at Twilight Park. 


Plans, photographs, etc., at my office. 
CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
Sanitary Engineer and Inspector of Houses, 
i19 Peart Srreet, New York. 


-- 


In the last number of The Art /nterchange (on the 
news-stands) is a fine colored lithograph of the mag- 
nificent view down the Clove from Twilight Park. 
It is worth framing. 


WALTERS SANITARIUM, 


WALTER'S PARK, 


Wernersville, Pennsylvania. 


The Great Health Resort of Pennsylvania. 


4 
ia 
a 


N the mountains above 

Wernersville, on Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railroad, 
two hours from Philadelphia, 
fcur hours from New York, 
six hours from Washington, 
overlooking the famed Leb- 
aron Valley, and commanding 
a view which for extent and 
loveliness is seldom equaled. 
The Sanitarium is situated in 
an extensive natural Park of 
three Lundred acres of mount- 
ain and valley, forest and 
glen, bubbling springs and 
babbling brooks. Its groves 
are extensive and attractive, 
of pine, cedar, dogwood, 
chestnut. Gymnasium, bowl- 
ing, beating, croquet, tennis, 
are among its amusements. 
Orchards, gardens, vineyard, 
livery, dairy, contribute to its 
comforts. The Sanitarium 
has been built for its present 
purposes by its present man- 
agers, not as a financial vent- 
ure, but to answer the wants 
of the physician who had con- 


health tothe invalid by processes which promc te and maintain health in the well. 


ceived the plan of recovering 


Its methods are equally adapted to sick or well. 


Baths of varied kinds — Roman, Electric, Galvanic—Massage, Electricity, Movements, a wel!-regulated Dietary, are among 


Electric bells to all principal rooms. Heating, by steam 
Hydraulic Elevator—indeed, all the conveniences and appli- 


Address Rost. WALTER, M.D., as above. 


ances of a well-regulated Sanitarium, with many things of importance found nowhere else 

lower valley ey on on 0 level with Seneca Lake requires 

ificent cavern of over three miles long, with the 

ge one of hitefield’s vast congregations. At * Rainbow 

the white torrent into the dark depths 

Kensett or Inness might revel: a long. narrowing 

Swith ferns and tresses of luxuriant vines. Every 


itsappliances. The building is five stories in height, three hucdred feet front 
and cpen grates, and ventilation have been perfected at great expense, 
A IND 
THE REV. THEODORE L. 
commenst on this world-renowned natural wonder 
“TI have visited this fascinating spot twice, and it 
would re another visit. mo the 
. |from three to four hours to climb the ascending 
until you reach Glen Omega. It is really a 
acs off. The * Cathedral,’ with ita solid wal's 
ape Looming up three hundred feet, would accommodate 
Falls’ you catch but a glim of blue sky above the 
eg it precipices on either side, while below he leaps 
* The gem of beauty is thas pass known as the 
Artist's ream.’ It is a spot hich Church or 
‘ona vista of rock walls, o’erarched with twining trees. is 
jillumioated with a snow-white cascade and tapestried 
atep of from the entrance amphitheater 
up to the * ve us a new sensation, and by 


aaa the time that wel reached the end of our tramp 
=| we had also reached the end . our adjectives, and sat 
down tired, silent, and happ 
“ As there are plenty of resus places on the route, 
73 lover of the beautiful cannot get tired in a better 
in “and cath the bewitching climbs, cav- 
edrals of Watkins Glen. 
“THE EODORE L. CUYLER.” 


VISITED ANNUALLY ‘BY THOUSANDS OF 
wt TOURISTS en route for Niagara Falls and the Thou- 
sand Islands. 


from May 30 to October 15. First-cla-s 
ions For full particulars 


ond pan hleta, addre 
AUL C. GRENING, Owner and d Proprietor 

kins, N. 
= Also proprietor of the famous KENSINGTON 
= — HOTEL,” BARATOGA SPRINGS, located in the 
arden spot of Baratoga. First-class 

= Open June 25. Add 
== Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


The Mansion House, 
Excelsior Park, Saratoga Springs, Y., 


ed for guesta on the 24 of June. This 
house is delightfulls situated, one mile from Town 


The Glen Springs Sanitarium. 


Adjacent to WATKINS GLEN. 
This new Institution, under the medical manage- 
ment of physicians, will open for guests 
June 15 890. 


on a bluff overloeking thirty miles | Hall, and_ is cooler and uieter than the “ village.” 
of Seneca Lake. Surrounded b by Pine forests and | Address HANNAH T. PA The Mansion House, 
near the famous Watkins Glen.. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Will be os —— with the most approved thera- 
tic a including Turkish, Russian 
oman, Blectro-thermal, Moliere, Saline and 
ron 
Also wedish Movements, Calisthenics,; ROUND IBLAND, 8T. LAWRENCE RIVER, N. ¥ 


Massage, 
all forms of 
re water—also valuable mineral 
ing Saline, Iron, Iodine, and Su 
No Malaria. 


AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 
Opens June %. For circulars, terms, &c., address 


pgs, includ- 
phur waters. 


Beautiful views, charming walks and drives, pure Frontenac P. O., 
air, boating, fishing, etc. . J. Ww. ALMY, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 
Modern improvements: Elevator, Electric Bells, 
ete. Cuisine unsurpassed. EUROPE, the Holy Land and Round the 
For terms and other NGWELL. address fei A toby ies ; 
ac ee ip Ticke y ines. ircu ON. 
N. ¥. ) 340 Broadway, York, 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS. 


PROSPECT HOUSE. 


Opens June 26. For particulars and circulars address 
SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, 
Suffolk County, N. Y. 
P. HATHAWAY. 


WHITE MO UNTAINS. 


POLL AA 


FA LLS ‘HOUSE, North Conway, 
tes’ walk from the eee min- 

eral spring. Sonfontahie rooms and good t 
AUGUST TABTMAN. 


ARTER NOTCH HOUSE, Jackson, N. H. 
Beautiful drives, mountain and intervale scenery. 
Reduced rates for June. Good trout fish cine 
J. M. PERKINS, Prop. 


LM HOUSE, Lisbon, N. H. Beautifully sit- 
uated on the outskirts of Lisbon. Pine 


OUNTAIN HOME HOUSE, Littleton, 
N.H. Near all principal interesting points in 
the mountains ; abundant shade ; bathroom 
MRS. E. D. SAWYER & BON. Proprietors. 


SPEND THE MONTH OF JUNE IN 


JACKSON. 


The Iron Mountain House 
opens June 2d, by request. 


Reduced Rates for that Month. 
W. A. MESERVE., Proprietor. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Travelivg Expenses Included. 


A party will leave New York J uly 18, for a visit to 


ALAS KA. 


The outward trip will be made over the 


Picturesque Canadian Pacific Railway, 
with visits to Montreal, Banff Hot verings, 
the Great Glacier of the Seikirks, Vancou- 
ver,and Victoria. After visiting Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland, the Columbia River, etc., 
the return will be over the 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 

with a tour through the 


» | Yellowstone National Park 


and August.— 


During Jul A series of excur- 


sions to castern reaurts. 
July 17.—First | of the season to the 
Yellowstone National 
W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB. 


Bend deseri ve circula d ing tl 
of tele pti rs, designating the 


& WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway, New York 
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Hartford. E : Presir 

LYMAN ABBOTT. LAWSON VALENTINE. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


All courses open to both men and women. Four 
Prize Scholarships for best entrance examination 
Two Fellowships for post-graduate study in Europe. 
Library of over 45,0°0 volumes. Unusual advantages 
in music. Faculty of ten resident instructors and 
five lecturers. For information address the 


REGISTRAR OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


CorwnectTicut, New Haven, West End Institute. 
CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES. Institute Course of Study and Col- 
lege Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Commgcticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and College Pre- 
for Girls. Sixteenth 


Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
Cisse HILL, an English and Clas- 
sical School A Girls. Oldest in the Bouth. 


a ntments. Prepares for 
ppoi w.T. 


First-class in all i 
POYNTER. 


Wellesley. 


MassacuusetTtTs, Boston. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY 
B ” SCHOOL OF LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 1. Address Hon. E. H. Bunwert, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


MassacuusetTts, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES reopens 
September 18, 1890. 


Massacuusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME oem for 
Young Ladies ged. Pup 18, 1890. 
remodeled and enlarg admitted 


d Wellesley on our ce 
“Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM. A.B., Principal. 


Massacuvusetts, Boston. 
Ts COPLEY SQUARE SCHOOL OF 
Music, LANGUAGES, AND Kats F. 


ELOcUTION. 
B . Princi fitted for stage or plat- 


New Portsmouth. 
ISS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 


YOUNG LADIES reopens Sept. 24th, 1890. 
J. G. Whittier says: ** A better, healthier, and pleas- 
anter place for * school could scarcely be found in 
New England.” 


New Jersey, Montclair. 

-BRADFORD BOARDING 
and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair is the most beautiful and healthful sub- 
urb of New York. It is ten miles distant, and six 
hundred feet above tide-water. The school enjoys 
all the advantages of the city, without any of its dis- 
advantages. Modern languages ‘taught by native 
teachers. Best opportunities for art and music. 
Special attention given to English Literature, His- 
tory, Physical Culture, and Deportment. Terms for 
boarders, $600 per year. 

For circulars address 

Mrs. 
Miss BRaprorpD, 
60 Plymouth 8t., Montclair, N. J. 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
M385 M. M. HUNT will reopen Sept. 
24 the school former] ype as Miss Ranney’s 


English and French Boa ing and Day School for 
Young Ladies and Girls. Send for circular. 


New Jersey, Princeton. 
PRINCETON PREPARATORY 


opens September 17. Inquiries 
dressed to President Parrox of Princeton Col. 
H Princeton. J. 


or to J. B. Fis, 


HAMILTON W. MABIE. 


Mrs. LILLIAN W. BETTS, Home Department. 


Copyright, 1890. Entered at the New York Post-office as second-class mail matter. 
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New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
== MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING SCHOOL 
For YOUNG LADIES, New Brunswick, N. J., 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students prepared for college. 


@. U. CALENDAR FOR JUNE. 


The use of Nestle’s Milk Food as a 
‘| diet, during the hot weather, will do 
more to dimish infant mortality than 


— other single precaution that can be 


loyed. Twenty years’ experience 
ia urope and America’s large Cities 
confirms this statement. Send fer sample 
to THOS. LEEMING & C0., 55 Park Place, New York. 


LADIES’ OXFORD HAND-SEWED 


Dongol aR 
cols an ussett Ox 


to 6, $1.50, $1.75; Ti 

1.65, $1.90 wi tha, 
Cc t on re- 
of 

price- 
list. 
331 Cab- 
Beverly, Mass. Money if not 
satisfactory. FOSTER & co. 

EDUCATIONAL. | 
New Yorn, New York City. 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Btreet. 
Mrs. 8. Waer, Lady Prin 6. SAMBON, D.D., Pres. 


pecial, Elective, and full llegiate courses. 


New Yorx, Peekskill. 


SCHOOL AT 
KILL 


THE P 
‘ACADEMY 


Location healthful. Care and instruction excellent. 
JOHN N. TILDEN, x M., M. Princi 
Bend for circular. 


New York, Newburgh. 
Ss MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
for Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep 
tember 25. 


New Yorx, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Aurora, N. ¥Y. Three Full Courses of Stud 
Location beautiful and healthful. A refined Chris. 
eptember Ih Bend S-ptember 

on mber lv 1. Bend for Cata e. 
FRISBEE, DD. 


Bryn 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, 
A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Bryn uate abd miles from Offers 


M 
English. nish, ‘Germany tn 


Gothic ‘On High c, His- 
tory, Politics olitical ce Chemistry, Biology. 
a ete. (value 
and 
one 


Onto, Cleveland, 
DELBERT COLLEGE.—New build- 
ings. well-equipped laboratories, library rich in 


German and French. Unusual facili f ie 
and literary study. Address Hreamu C1 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
HELTENHAM ACADEMY. — Near. 


Philadelphia. Bound Brook Route to New York. 
Unexcelled location and surroundings. Perfect 
school equipment. Library. Gymoasium, Military 
System. Thorough preparatiou for college or scien- 
tific school. Number limited tosixty. $500 per year. 
No extras. Illustrated Caper. 

Rice, A.M., Prin. 


Haypy, 


New Yorn, New York. 
Cora FOR TEACHERS inter- 
ested in new and improved methods in Educa- 
tio. The Workingman’s School (founded and 
directed by Professor Felix Adler) will open a com. 
plete NoRMAL DEPARTMENT October 1, 1 Instruc- 
tion will be given in Manual Training ene 
Mechanical Clay, Paste board 
and Needle Work), Designing, Free- hand Drawing, 
Modeling, Kindergarten, Primary Work, Elementary 
Botany avd Zodlogy. Vocal Music, Physical 
and Moral Instruction for children. The methods 
- — these and other branches will be ex- 
*neral courses in History of Educational 
a Educational Methods, and Psychology will 
run through the year. “a circulars of terms, etc., 
address p, Ph.D., Superintendent 
Workingman’s School, 109° West Fifty-fourth Street, 

New York City. 


New Yorx, Fort Edward. 
EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE for Superior 


in intm — La $220. 
ilinstrated catalogu joe D.D.. Pres. 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudeon. 
RVING INSTITUTE.—A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Anmaenac, Ph.D., Principal. 
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SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


DIES, removed in 1983 from Chestnut 
8t., Philadelph to the spacious country 
seat of ooke, 1 begin its forty-first year 
24. For circulars apply to 


riia, 
Miss H. A. 


Miss Paances E. 
Miss Sytvia J. Eastman. 


Wasim .D. C., 
and 1.212 and 1,214 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE — Select 
Day School for Young Ladies and 
urriculum complete. Standard 


Training and privileges of home. Add i 
Mr. By yt 


Geemany, Stuttgart. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


[* DICATIONS of a growing antagonism between 

Bismarck and the German Emperor multiply. 
One of the most efficient weapons which Bismarck 
has used in diplomacy has been blunt truth-speaking. 
This habit does not seem to have deserted him now 
that he has gone into private life. Whatever exag- 
geration there may be in recent reports that the 
Emperor has sent the ex-Chancellor something like 
a formal warning to discontinue his communications 
to the public, it is certain that the ex-Minister has 
been talking very freely, and has not hesitated to 
express his condemnation of the Emperor’s policy, 
So aggressive and powerful a personality as Bis- 
marck cannot be kept in obscurity, and the state- 
ment in the newspaper which is generally regarded 
as his personal organ, that if he re-enters the Reichs- 
tag he will never take part in party politics, but 
will hold an independent attitude toward the Gov- 
ernment, and especially that he will stand by the 
former policy toward Switzerland, is generally inter- 
preted as meaning that the ex-Chancellor will 
shortly return to active political life, and that he 
will appear there as the antagonist of the Govern- 
ment. In this event the sessions of the Reichstag 
will become decidedly the most interesting of any 
deliberative body inthe world. If Bismarck enters 
the Reichstag, he will form a party by himself. He 
represents pre-eminently the idea of German unity, 
and for that idea he will stand regardless of party 
affiliations. Itis known that he differs very sharply 
from the Emperor in the policy of the latter toward 
the working classes and toward Socialism, and the 
reference in the Hamburg“ Nachrichten” to Switz- 
erland recalls the struggle between that country 
and Bismarck a year ago. Bismarck had been try- 
ing to force the Swiss authorities to act as a kind of 
police toward German Socialists living in Switzer- 
land, and the Swiss authorities steadily declined to 
take that position, and in July last, by way of pun- 
ishing the Swiss, Bismarck annulled the treaty be- 
tween the two countries which had been concluded 
in 1876, and assumed a distinctly belligerent atti- 
tude toward the Swiss Republic. This treaty has 
now been renewed by order of the Emperor, and it 
is this renewal, which is a part of the general con- 
ciliatory policy toward the Socialists, which Bis- 
marck antagonizes. A parliamentary struggle be- 
tween Bismarck and his late master will be a highly 
interesting spectacle. 


* * 
* 


The easy passage of the universal suffrage bill 
through the Spanish Senate, bulwark of conserva- 
tism that that body is supposed to be, is a new tri- 
umph of the democratic spirit in Spain. In fact, 
the measure acquired such popularity that there 
were very few to oppose its final enactment, although 
the various stages of its progress were vigorously, if 
indirectly, combated. This law will restore a feat- 
ure of the short-lived Spanish Republic which was 
wiped out by one of the first Cortes after the acces- 
sion of Alfonso XII. Certainly the present terms 
of suffrage in Spain are so complex and unequal 
that the need of a change of some kind was obvious, 
and, indeed, was not contested by the opponents of 
the bill actually passed. The right of suffrage was 
before determined, in a curiously intricate way, by a 
combination of property and social qualifications. 
Members of certain corporations, universities, and 
the like also had the right to vote. All this is now 
swept away, and the elections to the new Cortes, 
which are thought to be swiftly coming on, will be 
held under a system of suffrage that is fully as 
broad as that of this country. The first act, almost, 


of the ill-starred Republic of 1873 was the estab- 
lishment of manhood suffrage, and there have not 
been wanting those to-day to augur evil days for the 
monarchy that restores the old privilege. But the 
Queen Regent appears to be indifferent to such 
forebodings, for she has given the most unwavering 
support to Sagasta in this measure, as in the other 
important features of his policy. The leanings of 
the enfranchised classes are naturally supposed to be 
favorable to the present administration and its con- 
tinuance in power. 


Spain is just now the country of political sur- 
prises. The adoption of universal suffrage was 
radical enough, but Spanish legislation promises to go 
still further. Indeed, it looks now as if the Spanish 
Cortes would do more by legislation for the laboring 
classes than the British Parliament or the French 
Assembly. The Spanish Ministry have laid before 
the Cortes a set of laws which cover the regulation 
of the labor of women and children; which adopt 
and expand the German system of industrial insur- 
ance against accident, sickness, and old age; which 
fix the legal working day at eight hours ; which pro- 
vide for the transportation by railroad, without 
charge, of all workingmen looking for employment ; 
and which arrange for the organization in all com- 
munities of a small municipal council, charged with 
the special care of the working classes, and their 
protection against oppression or wrong of every 
kind. It will be seen from this brief outline of a 
series of measures of which we yet possess only 
telegraphic abstracts, that the Spanish Ministry pro- 
pose more radical legislation in behalf of the work- 
ing classes than has yet been undertaken anywhere 
in Europe. Although very largely republican, 
the working class in Spain has for the most part 
held entirely aloof from radical socialistic move- 
ments. In refusing to join the May Day demon- 
stration the Spanish workingmen announced their 
intention of improving their condition without em- 
ploying any revolutionary methods. Under these 
circumstances it is very natural that a republican 
ministry should do its utmost to improve their con- 
dition and hold their support. 


Full accounts of the recent session of the Co- 
operative Congress at Glasgow have not yet been 
received, but the telegraphic reports indicate that 
Lord Rosebery, the presiding officer, did not exag- 
gerate the facts when he declared that it was the 
greatest Co-operative Congress ever held. The 
work of Thomas Hughes and George Jacob Hol- 
yoake and their fellow-believers in the co-operative 
movement has already attained vast proportions. 
The co-operative societies represented in the recent 
Congress number more than a million members, 
and the capital invested in their business exceeds 
$50,000,000. Last year the sales exceeded $180,- 
000,000, and the profits were about $15,000,000. 
In a quarter of a century these societies have trans- 
acted a business exceeding $2,000,000,000, and their 
profits have not fallen below $200,000,000. These 
figures from Lord Rosebery’s annual address sug- 
gest, although they by no means convey, the great 
part which co-operation already plays in the English 
industrial system. It must be remembered that 
these societies are entirely independent of the co- 
operative stores in London, which, although very suc- 
cessful and useful in their way, are really trading 
associations dealing to a very large extent not ex. 
elusively with their members but with the general 
public. For a good many years past the relations 
between the trades-unions and the co-operative 
societies have been, if not antagonistic, decidedly 
strained. It was hoped that one of the results of 
the recent Congress would be come amicable adjust- 


ment of relations between these two sets of organi- 
zations. Another question which has been con- 
stantly debated relates to the inclusion of persons 
employed by co-operative societies to a share in the 
profits of their work. This question was settled in 
the affirmative twenty-two years ago, when it was 
decided that the worker was entitled to a share in 
the profits, and it has been reaffirmed several times 
since. In spite of this consistent declaration of the 
principle, the different societies have taken their own 
course about it, and in many cases the profits have 
been divided entirely between members and custom- 
ers, the employee being left out. Whether these 
questions were settled at the recent Congress and 
what that settlement was has not yet been reported. 


The Indian Appropriation bill which has been 
introduced into Congress carries $1,736,105 for 
Indian education, and reappropriates a small unex- 
pended balance from last year. The bill for the 
ratification of the agreement with the Sioux appro- 
priates $255,000 for education, making a total sum 
for education for next year of a little more than 
two million dollars. The aggregate sum given 
last year for this purpose was $1,387,765. The 
increase over last year is $613,340. The sum is 
not as large as the Commissioner asked for, nor as 
much as the Government should expend for the 
work, but it is a good round sum, and we have no 
doubt that it will be so wisely expended that Con- 
gress will be willing to increase the amount next 
year. The friends of the Indian will not be satis- 
fied until provision has been made for the proper 
education of all Indian children of school age. 

* * 


Columbia has taken up the same question with 
which Harvard is now dealing, but in a way which 
will probably command the confidence of those who 
are conservative in educational matters. Here- 
after a large number of elective courses in the 
Schools of Law, Mines, Political Science, and Phi- 
losophy will be thrown open to the Senior class in 
the School of Arts in Columbia College, thus making 
it possible to include in the Senior year of the 
regular course a certain number of studies in the 
different professional schools. The effect of this 
will be practically to shorten the time required for 
college and professional education, without, how- 
ever, diminishing the amount of work required for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. In explaining 
this latest step in the direction of university work, 
President Low says that hitherto a student has 
been compelled to matriculate in the professional 
school in which he proposed to study, paying a 
separate fee in each ; hereafter each student will 
matriculate, not as a member of a special school, 
but of Columbia College, and on such matriculation 
all the privileges of the College, in any of the 
schools, will be open to students, subject to such regu- 
lations as the Faculty may impose. In the School 
of Arts the course will remain to the end of 
the Junior year substantially as at present. In the 
Senior year substantially the same privileges of elec- 
tion will be given to students in the School of Arts 
as are extended to graduate students. Heretofore 
the degrees in the School of Mines have been con- 
ferred at the termination of courses designated by 
the Faculty; hereafter all privileges granted to 
graduates of colleges for the pursuit of advanced 
studies, and the acquirement of the advanced de- 
grees, will be open to the students of the School of 
Mines. Heretofore the degrees of M.A. and Ph.D. 
have been given for graduate studies pursued in 
connection with the School of Arts, the School of 
Mines, and the School of Political Science. Under 
the new regulations the general requirements for 
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these degrees are to be designated by the Univer- 
sity Council, the basis for the degrees being made 
uniform in all departments of the University. 
This is a very radical departure from the former 
constitution of Columbia College, but it is a de- 
parture which will commend itself almost at the 
first glance to those who are hoping for the expan- 
sion of Columbia into a university of the first rank. 
Without lowering the standards of scholarship, or 
diminishing the value of degrees by diminishing the 
amount of work required to secure them, it opens 
the entire field of university study to the student, 
and enables him, according to his ability and 
energy, to secure the kind of education which he 
desires. 


* * 
* 


Gambling on ocean steamships comes up for rep- 
robation every summer as the outgoing crowds of 
pleasure-seekers send back the usual reports of the 
disgraceful and uncontrolled nuisance. But the 
companies do little or nothing to abate it. It is 
true, as they say, that they cannot absolutely forbid 
games of cards, nor inquire of the players what 
wagers they may have. But public gambling 
they might suppress if they wished; they might 
put down the noisy daily selling of pools on the 
ship’s run; might expose quietly to the passengers 
the reputation of the professional gamblers who infest 
the smoking-room and lie in wait for callow victims. 
Why they do not is explained by Captain Charles 
W. Kennedy, late commander of the “ Germanic,” 
in a letter to the “ North American Review.” Here 
certainly is a witness who speaks from wide expe- 
rience and full knowledge of the facts. He asserts 
that gambling is “unquestionably openly allowed 
and encouraged”’ in the smoking-rooms. And he 
gives the reason in these words: ‘‘ Men who gamble, 
drink ; and largely, too. The profits derived from 
the sale of wines and liquors during the traveling 
—or, I may say, the gambling—season are so great 
that it is not to the interest of the steamship com- 
panies to abolish gambling or to interfere in any 
way with the comfort and enjoyment of a class of 
passengers who so materially add to their income.” 
So the officers keep hands off while professional 
sharpers, known to them as such, fleece some pas- 
sengers and annoy others, in order that the company 
may add to their purses the income from a profit- 
able barroom. It will not be long before some 
steamship company will see the advantage to itself 
of assuring all its passengers quiet, decency, and 
comfort. As a beginning, we suggest to such a 
company to furnish a special deck reading-room for 
men in which smoking, but not card-playing, drink- 
ing, pool-selling, or loud talking should be per- 
mitted. Then, if we must have also a floating bar- 
room on board, those whose tastes that way incline 
will by natural selection herd there together, and 
other passenger's may be relieved of their presence. 

* 

Second in importance to none of the religious 
assemblages of the year, the annual sessions of the 
American Home Missionary Society present certain 
points of interest which do not come in the same 
impressive form before any other religious confer- 
ence. It is eminently true, as our correspondent 
on the Religious News page intimates, that the work 
of this Society is in the highest sense public work, 
and that the men who direct that work, and who con- 
duct it on the frontiers, must, fifty years hence, be 
included in any complete series of American states- 
men. It is the peculiar privilege of this Society 
to co-operate with the Nation in the development 
of the new republics which are fashioning their 
ideals of citizenship and organizing their social 
and religious institutions in the West. That which 
the Nation cannot do in giving this new citizenship 
a true conception of its place and duty,the mis- 
sionaries of the Home Missionary Society are 
endeavoring todo. ‘The meeting at Saratoga sus- 
tained the high level of interest which has character- 
ized them for years past. Each year the neces- 
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sities are more pressing, and the burdens of the 
Society grow heavier; this is- as it should be. 
When the call for men and money slackens, friends 
of the Society may well look to see whether the 
impulse which has so far carried it has not also 
slackened. For years to come, as the Western 
country grows, the demands up6n the resources of 
the Society must grow with it. One has but to 
read the reports presented at Saratoga to under- 
stand how many and how pressing the needs of 
that country are. We commend the story to all 
our readers, and we commend also the American 
Home Missionary Society as one of the best admin- 
istered and one of the most fruitful and useful of 
all the organizations through which the Christian 
Church is working in this country. 

An account will be found on the Religious 
News page of the very interesting exercises held in 
connection with the twentieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the First Congregational Church 
of Montclair, N. J., and of the pastoraie of the 
Rev. Dr. A. H. Bradford. This church has illus- 
trated, along broad, vital lines, the growth of con- 
temporaneous religious life. Holding resolutely to 
the essentials of the Christian faith, it has been in 
harmony with the intellectual and social movements 
of the time, presenting in its work and its history an 
illustration of that unification of human activity and 
faith which more than almost anything else is now 
needed, not so much to reconcile men to Christianity 
as to show men what Christianity really is. Our 
readers do not need to be told that Dr. Bradford’s 
ministry has been successful in the highest and 
deepest sense of the word. His clear perception 
of Christian truth, his sensitiveness to the at- 
mosphere and needs of the age, and his organ- 
izing ability, have borne their fruit in the last 
twenty years. He has wisely refused calls to 
city pulpits, recognizing in the intelligent and 
growing community where his work has been cast 
as broad an opportunity as any man could desire. 
On the map of spiritual and intellectual influence 
geographical lines do not count. Dr. Bradford’s 
parish is a metropolitan parish ; much more so than 
many parishes within the limits of this great city. 
He has demonstrated the fact that a man does not 
need a city pulpit in order to influence life and 
thought on a large scale. Like Kingsley at Evers- 
ley, he has enlarged the sphere of his work by his 
own breadth of view and tireless activity. On the 
other hand, his church, appreciating the value and 
power of such a ministry, has added one instru- 
mentality after another, and has kept him by the 
best of all possible attractions, a widening field and 
a growing influence. This lesson might well be 
studied by many pastors and many churches. If 
learned, it would solve many problems which are. 
pressing especially upon the suburban churches. 


* * 
* 


Special importance attaches to the recent action 
of the General Assembly on the question of Chris- 
tian unity. Dr. Briggs, on another page, discusses 
the question, and to his paper we call the attention 
of our readers. We have already expressed our 
own belief that three of the four bases suggested 
by the House of Bishops can be accepted by Chris- 
tians of all denominations. The only question is 
as to the fourth—the Historic Episcopate. We 
wish that the committee appointed by the Presby- 
terian General Assembly would hold a meeting 
with the similar committees appointed by the Con- 
gregational and Episcopal Churches in order to 
ascertain by mutual conference exactly what the 
Episcopal Bishops mean by the phrase “ the His- 
toric Episcopate,” and how far the non-Episcopal 
bodies could agree with them respecting this aspect 
of church life. 


* 


* 
The Commission recently created in this State 


for the revision of the judiciary articles of the Con- 
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stitution began its work last week by the appoint. 
ment of sub-committees, among which were divided 
the general subject of the various courts of the 
State. The Court of Appeals and Courts of Im- 
peachment, the Supreme Court and Referees and 
Receivers, Superior Courts and Inferior Courts of 
Record, County Courts and Justices of the Peace, 
are the general divisions under which the Com- 
mission propose to consider possible changes and 
improvements in the present judicial system of the 
State. The Attorney-General offered a very inter- 
esting amendment to the Constitution, the effect of 
the adoption of which would be to increase the 
Judges of the Court of Appeals to fourteen mem- 
bers, of whom seven shall be elected as at present, 
and seven shall be appointed by the Governor with 
the concurrence of the State Senate; not more than 
three justices to be from the same political party. 
Any nine members shall form a quorum, and the 
concurrence of eight shall be necessary to a decision 
whenever the court is acting as one body; but the 
Court may at any time, under certain conditions, be 
resolved into two divisions, each division to consist 
of seven members, one division to be presided over 
by the Chief Justice and the other by such associate 
justices as the Chief Justice shall designate. When 
the Court is sitting in two divisions, six members 
shall constitute a quorum of a division, and the con- 
currence of five shall be necessary to a decision. 
But in case two members of the division dissent, the 
cause shall then be considered and decided by the 
Court acting as one body. The action of the Com- 
mission on this and other questions will be followed 
with very great interest, not only by the Bar of the 
State, but by all those who understand the pressure 
on the State courts and the necessity of finding, if 
possible, some way of relief. 


GENERAL News.—The Louisiana Lottery matter 
came before the Legislature of that State last Fri- 
day. The vote on a motion to refer it to a special 
committee believed to be favorable to the lottery 
project was carried, 49 to 36. As a constitutional 
amendment can be submitted to the people only by 
a two-thirds vote of the House, this indicates that 
the anti-lottery people will be successful in saving 
their State from disgrace. The Duke of Orleans 
was released from prison in France last week and 
conducted to the Swiss frontier. Governor Hill 
has signed the bill making the sheriff's office of 
New York a salaried one, and also that exempting 
editors and reporters from jury duty in New York 
City. ——-Ex-City Chamberlain Richard Croker, 
the “big chief” of Tammany, has returned from 
Germany, and will appear before the Fassett In- 
vestigating Committee to give evidence in regard 
to the charges made before that Committee.—— 
The famous monastery near Grenoble, France, 
known as La Grande Chartreuse, has been dam- 
aged greatly by a dynamite explosion supposed to 
have been plotted by scoundrels who had failed in 
an attempt to blackmail the monks. This is the 
monastery, it will be remembered, whose support is 
drawn almost entirely from the sale of the famous 
Chartreuse cordial. Major Wissman, Imperial 
German Commissioner to East Africa, has written 
a letter to the German authorities stating that the 
presence of cruisers on the east coast of Africa is 
not enough to stop theslavetrade. In his opinion, 
only the establishment of military garrisons will 
suppress it. The daughter of the late Pro- 
fessor Faweett, the famous English political 
economist, has carried off the highest honors 
of the year at Cambridge University ——An ex- 
press train on the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
robbed by two masked men in North Dakota. 
Registered mail was taken, but the passengers were 
unmolested. A serious street-car strike has been 
in progress in Columbus, Ohio, at times threatening 
a riot. The employees allege that they are over- 
worked and underpaid, and the sympathy of the 
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citizens is said to be with them.——Another At- 
lantic liner has run on a rock, another crowd of 
passengers have been thrown into a panic, and an- 
other captain has been voted thanks, for care and 
skill! The steamer was the “City of Rome,” the 
rock was the famous Fastnet, the day was Monday 
and foggy. Nowadays, when an Atlantic steam- 
ship captain wants a vote of thanks, the thing for 
him to do seems to be to run on a rock or iceberg, 
or explode his engines. A banquet has been 
given at Copenhagen in honor of General Christen- 
sen, of Brooklyn, who left Denmark forty-one years 
ago and settled in the United States. General 
Christensen is one of the prominent officers of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Cattle are said to 
be starving and dying in large numbers in the South- 
west on account of long-continued dry weather. 


WHERE IS THY BROTHER? 


AX interesting and valuable conference was that 
held at Lake Mohonk last week to answer this 
question ; interesting and valuable was the answer 
which the various witnesses from the field gave to it. 
Even in Mississippi, the supposed center of outrages 
against the negro, the negroes are fairly paid, are 
acquiring homes of their own in the towns and farms 
of their own in the country, are free to make their 
own contracts, have better access to all trades and 
avocations than in the most favorable sections of 
the North, find the worst enemies to their progress 
not in the old Bourbons but in the old negro preachers 
and in the new Northern traders, chiefly Jews, who 
contrive by a credit system to keep the farmers, 
white and black, continually in debt. We refer our 
readers for fuller details to the report in another 
column, while we here contribute a Christian Union 
platform toward the solution of what is misecalled 
the negro problem. 

I. The negro is here to stay. We cannot afford 
to exile him, even if we had the right and the power 
to do so. The country needs him; the South needs 
him. If there were no negroes here we should need 
to establish a line of immigrant vessels between our 
Southern ports and Africa to bring negro immi- 
grants over. The negro does not wish to leave the 
South ; and he is wise. He has not the qualities 
which fit him for success in a new country. He 
has not the strength, the courage, the indomitable 
energy, the personal perseverance, the originating 
power. Nowhere on the globe are there any other 
7,000,000 colored people so well off as the 7,000,000 
colored people of the Southern States. They know 
when they are well off, and they propose to stay 
where they are. Providence is ontheirside. Provi- 
dence brought them here; Providence has kept 
them and multiplied them and emancipated them 
here; and to fight against Providence is always 
to fight a losing battle. Our business is not to get 
rid of the colored man, but to learn how to live 
with him on terms of justice, equity, fraternity. 

II. He must stay here as our political equal ; a free 
and independent citizen of the United States. It is 
the fashion just now to decry negro suffrage and 
to berate the statesmen of the reconstruction period 
for giving suffrage to the negro. The Christian 
Union desires to announce itself as not in the fash- 
ion. The statesmen of the reconstruction period 
were wise in establishing negro—that is, manhood 
—suffrage. There were four alternatives before 
them. The Nation might have put the political 
power of the rehabilitated States beck into the 
hands of the ex-slaveholders. There never yet 
has been a race so unselfish that it could be 
intrusted with the government of another race. 
The slaveholders of the South were not, the 
Anglo-Saxons of North and South are not, the one 
saintly exception to the universal rule. The Na- 
tion might have reorganized the States as United 
States Territories, and governed them from Wash- 

ington. The result would have been a bureau- 
cracy engrafted on a democracy; a Russianized 
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South ; a free Republic north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line, a Southern Siberia south of that line. An 
impossible amalgam! The Nation might have 
attached an educational qualification to the suffrage. 
In which case all the race and political prejudice 
of the South would have been enlisted in an en- 
deavor to prevent negro education, because negro 
education would carry with it negro suffrage. The 
statesmen of the reconstruction period chose wisely 
in choosing the fourth alternative: to conform 
the political institutions of the South to those of 
the whole country ; to build the New South on man- 
hood suffrage; and to trust to the educational influ- 
ence of democratic institutions to fit an enfranchised 
people for the duties and responsibilities of self- 
government. The results have justified their wis- 
dom. The evils were temporary ; the benefits have 
proved enduring. Never has a community recovered 
so speedily from so terrible and so devastating a war. 
Never did a race make so great a progress in man- 
hood in so short a time as the negro race. Pro- 
duction has been multiplied, wealth increased, in- 
dustry stimulated, manufactures started, common 
schools organized in every State, landless slaves 
have become landed proprietors, and, with rare 
exceptions which startle us because they are 
rare, the relations between ex-slave and ex-slave- 
holder have become amicable, in spite of the revo- 
lution which has put the two on a footing of polit- 
ical equality. 

We agree with Congressman Breckenridge, in 
the last number of the “ Arena,” that the bottom 
rail cannot be put on top; that ignorance and vice 
cannot permanently rule intelligence and virtue. 
We are ready to join hands with him, we believe 
that the North is ready to join hands with him, in 
keeping the top rail on top—that is, in keeping 
intelligence and virtue at the top. But it should 
be virtue and intelligence, whether white or black, 
at the top, and ignorance and vice, whether white 
or black, at the bottom. What the North will 
never consent to is any scheme for keeping the 
black man, because he is a black man, at the bot- 
tom. We wonder that the Southern statesmen do 
not at once introduce into the South the ballot 
reform, without Governor Hill’s patent attachment 
for the benefit of the illiterate voter. Such a 
reform would exclude the ignorant yoter and the 
corrupt voter. It works automatically. It requires 
no board to enforce it, and yet, leaving the qualifi- 
cation for suffrage unchanged, it would leave the 
representation of the South in Congress unchanged. 
We offer the suggestion to Congressman Brecken- 
ridge as a wise method of keeping the top rail on 
top. Why not? 

III. The negro, remaining in this country, must 
have a position of industrial and educational equality. 
That does not involve social fellowship. The State 
has nothing to do with social fellowship; neither has 
the Church; neither has the Christian religion. 
That religion requires that every man shall deal 
justly by his fellow-man; shall exercise mercy 
toward his fellow-man: if he is ignorant, shall in- 
struct him; if sick, heal him; if in distress, re- 
lieve him ; if guilty, labor to reform him. But it 
does not require uncongenial individuals or uncon- 
genial races to ke congenial. It does not lay down 
laws of companionship. The various races on this 
continent may be left to determine for themselves, 
without interference from the State or lecturing 
from the platform or the pulpit, whether and when 
they will picnic and club together. But it is essen- 
tial to the well-being of the Republic that it be not 
broken up into castes and classes. It must be a 
fluent river, not a hard, immobile glacier, at points 
severed by crevasses and chasms. Every avocation 
must be open to the black man. Every educational 
advantage must be made available for him. He 
must be enabled to acquire any learning, from 
a b, ab, to the Syriac language, and to enter any 
avocation, from that of bootblack to that of the 
ministry. All doors must swing open at his touch. 
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Then he must be left to find his own place. 
If the Anglo-Saxon race cannot hold its own in a 
free field and no favors, let it fall into the rear. It 
is right to say that the South is an example to the 
North in this respect, and that, on the whole, there 
is both better opportunity for education and greater 
freedom of avocation for the negro in the South than 
in the North. In the industrial and educational 
enfranchisement of the negro the South leads the 
way. 

IV. If these results are to be reached, the negro 
must live in peaceful and fraternal relations with his 
Southern neighbors of the white race. The negro 
problem must be worked out by the negroes and 
the white men of the South with the aid of the 
North, not by the North or the Federal Govern- 
ment over the heads of the negroes and the white 
men. The statesmen of the reconstruction period 
were wise in giving the negro the ballot and then 
leaving the Southern community to take care of 
itself. Any attempt to hasten the solution of the 
problem by the intervention of Federal authority 
will retard it. Southern Christian and philanthropic 
sentiment is not different from Northern Christian 
and philanthropic sentiment. The North has sent 
$25,000,000 in twenty-five years into the South for 
negro education. The South has expended $40,- 
000,000 for the same purpose in the same time: so 
reported, at least, at Lake Mohonk. Thirty years 
ago it was a penal offense in the Southern States to 
teach a negro to read. Now every Southern 
State has provided substantially equal educational 
facilities for white and black. This is the demon- 
stration of the real Southern purpose. It is a pur- 
pose to educate, to elevate, to make true men and 
women of the African race. Honor to whom honor 
is due. And shame on those who, on platform or 
in press, appeal to black man against white man 
or white man against black man, who excite the 
fears of the one or the prejudices of the other, who 
contrive how they may solidify the negro vote for 
the Republican party or the white vote for the 
Democratic party, who treat either as a traitor to 
his racé because he votes and works and affiliates 
with the other race, who magnify the occasional acts 
of violence and ignore the steady and continu ous 
work of philanthropy and civilization. These are 
the real disunionists of to-day, the lineal descend- 
ants of the secessionists of a quarter of a century 
ago. 

There is no negro problem; there is only a 
human problem. The negro is a man ; the sooner 
we forget all else, cease to talk of him, think of 
him, act toward him as an exceptional man, and 
treat him only as a man, the sooner our problem 
will be solved. Our Negro problem, our Indian 
problem, our Immigrant problem, our Religious 
problem, our Labor problem, are all one. When 
we forget that there are white men and black 
men and red men and yellow men, French- 
men and Germans and Englishmen and Irishmen, 
Roman Catholic men and Protestant men and 
Infidel men, and laboring men and employing men, 
and remember only that there are men, chil- 
dren of one God and Father of all, and brethren in 
one great family of mankind, we shall have taken 
the first and fundamental step toward the solution 
of all our problems, which are all one—the prob- 
lem of realizing the brotherhood of man. 


RICH IN GOOD WORKS. 


MEX approach life from two points of view; 
as an opportunity or as a duty. They ap- 
proach it asking, How much must I do? or they 
approach it asking, How much can I do? what is 
required of me, or what opportunity is afforded 
me ? 

One pupil enters school saying to himself, How 
much must I study in order to get through the 
examination ? His brother pupil asks himself, How 
much can I get out of my text-book and my 
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teacher and my hours of study? All the differ- 
ence between a good student and a poor student 
lies in this difference of view. 

Business men recognize this difference in those 
whom they employ. One clerk is always consider- 
ing the question, How little can I render and still 
keep my place? Such a man, no matter what his 
ability, is always a burden for the business to carry. 
Another clerk studies as his problem this: How 
much can I get an opportunity todo? And this 
spirit of enthusiasm always counterbalances defects 
and imperfections; and the man who thus looks 
upon his place in the store or in the workshop 
as an opportunity, not as an obligation, is always 
the man who succeeds in his work. 

Now, the rich Christian looks upon the Christian 
life, not as emphasizing a duty, but as affording an 
opportunity. The question with him is not, How 
much must I do in order to bea faithful Christian ? 
but, How much can I do for Christ and his Church 
and humanity? The church is made up, roughly 
speaking, of two classes of men. One class carries 
the church, the other class are carried by the 
church. The rich Christian is one of the crew, 
not a passenger. He pulls at the traces; he does 
not jump on and ride. There are, indeed, men and 
women in the church whose life is so busy with 
duties that lie outside the church that they ought 
not to feel themselves under obligation to do work 
within it. But the rich Christian, who looks upon 
the church as affording an opportunity for Chris- 
tian work, not as imposing a duty of Christian 
work, will find comfort in the church though he is 
not able to work in it, and, though he will regret 
the inability and the limitation, will not feel re- 
morse for an unfilled duty, will only feel sorrow 
for an unavailed opportunity. 


NOT OUT, BUT UP. 


N able and successful man said the other day that 
one of the rules he had laid down for himself 
was never to move out until he could move up. This 
is a sound principle, which might be adopted to ad- 
vantage by a great many restless men and women 
who are discontented in the places in which they 
find themselves and are eagerly looking about for 
other and better opportunities. This discontent is 
often well founded, and is the expression of an im- 
pulse which is thoroughly sound and healthy ; but 
it is generally a great mistake to give up what one 
already possesses until one is sure of getting some- 
thing better. The young man who feels that he 
has not scope enough and is not well enough paid, 
as a rule would better stay where he is until he can 
step out and step up at the same time. In most 
cases the best way to secure advancement is to ex- 
pand one’s self beyond the capacity of the place one 
holds. There are, it is true,a good many positions 
so definitely limited in their possibilities that no 
amount of ability can make them any larger; they 
are parts of a system, and their scope is adjusted 
according to a general plan. Even in these cases 
the man who shows greater energy and capacity than 
can be used to profit in the place that he fills, gen- 
erally gets a larger place without seeking it. Fidel- 
ity and capacity are not often hidden under a 
bushel; they are generally noised abroad, and 
sooner or later the fact that a capable man is 
to be had reaches the ears of those who are looking 
for capable men. On the other hand, the great 
majority of places held by young men and women 
are capable of almost indefinite expansion if the 
expansive power be in the occupant. It is a great 
deal more profitable to put one’s strength into grow- 
ing up to a better place than into the effort to find 
one by leaving the opportunity in hand and search- 
ing at random. Stay where you are, and put your 
whole strength into the work at hand, and you will 
be putting yourself in the very best possible posi- 
tion for securing the more responsible position and 
the better pay for which you seek. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Professor Whitney says that words are born and 
grow and die like human creatures ; and many of us 
are able, from our own observation, to confirm the 
statement. The Spectator is not an old man, but 
he is old enough to remember the birth of some words ; 
he has witnessed the growth or transformations of 
some, and he hopes to live long enough to see some 
die. When the gardener one day last fall suggested 
that it would be well to “ top” the tallest of the spruce 
trees in the corner of the yard, the Spectator was con- 
scious of an unpleasant mental shock. He recognized 
the feeling as one from which he not infrequently 
suffers as the unlicensed manufacture of verbs from 
nouns and nouns from adjectives goes on about him. 
But the progressive neighbor to whom he confided his 
ill-content informed him cheerfully that the verb to 
top is an entirely legitimate word, which has been in 
use in highly respectable circles since the early years 
of the present century, and is to be found in Webster’s 
Dictionary. There was nothing more to be said of the 
verb to top. The aggrieved Spectator, however, bided 
his time, and when one morning a precisely similar 
effect was produced upon his mind by Jones’s dispatch 
requesting him (the Spectator) to “wire” him in a 
certain contingency, he again sought sympathy from 
the progressive neighbor. This time he was certain 
that good usage and the dictionary were on his side, 
and these points were freely conceded by the progress- 
ive neighbor. ‘“ Nevertheless,” declared that practical 
and obseryant person, “we need a shorter word than 
‘telegraph ’ to fillthat place. ‘ Wire’ is a good word, and 
expressive of the whole case. It is used already very 
generally by business men, and I believe it has come 
to stay. For my part, I hope it has.” 


* ¥ 
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With no inconsiderable effort of mind, the Spectator 
is now endeavoring to bring himself to the progressive 
neighbor’s view. “To be sure,” he argues with him- 
self, “ there is no substantial reason why a man should 
say ‘cut off the top of’ when he can say ‘ top’ in just 
one-fifth of the time. And why should a man say ‘tel- 
egraph’ when ‘ wire,’ the noun, can, without so much as 
the simplest change of costume, masquerade as verb 
and answer all purposes? And who should be the 
makers of the English language if not the people who 
use it every day about their every-day concerns?” In- 
deed, as the Spectatoris perfectly aware, the main prin- 
ciple on which the metamorphoses of the language have 
always been made is that of saving time. And thus 
we have the packing away of meaning in monosyllables 
like meat in a nut, the conglomeration of ideas in short 
and easily spoken words, or we have in other cases the 
dropping of superfluous syllables and letters to save the 
speaker’s time. (Our German kinsfolk, having more 
leisure than we have, agglomerate rather than conglom- 
erate, and all of us have admired those verbal struct- 
ures, some very beautiful, some very fantastic, every 
story of which carries its own well-chiseled thought- 
But the Germans themselves, in this era of steam and 
electricity, are beginning to abbreviate, and muth and 
stadt, and the like, are deprived of their fascinating 
silent letters, and stalk baldly forth, in the latest issues 
of text-books, as mut and stat.) Even the little and ap- 
parently indivisible word am consists, the linguists say, 
of a verb and its subject, and was formed because our 
remote ancestors did not choose to take the trouble to 
say as-mi. ‘* Why, then,” pursues the convicted Spec- 
tator, “should I regard with mingled scorn and wrath 
the verb to top, the verb to wire, the verb to enthuse, 
the verb to voice, the verb to burgle? Who knows 
but a century hence they will every one of them be 
classic, and the men who used them first be reckoned 
honorable pioneers in the domain of speech? We all 
know that cab is only short for cabriolet. It may easily 
happen that ’bus, now more than doubtful, will in time 
make its way into the dictionary as a legitimate Eng- 


lish word.” 


On the same principle, our English spelling reform, 
which the Spectator has been wont to regard with pro- 
nounced dislike, is certain sooner or later to succeed. 
Here also must one fall in with the trend of public 
opinion and cheerfully accept results. The Spectator 
already has one correspondent who writes thru for 
through, and in genrl drops the dubl leters of the alfa- 
bet from his catalog of wurds. Alas for the old his- 
toric charm of our high-blooded words! Who is to 
recognize the noble and satisfying thorough in thru? 
And how shall one trace hereafter the picturesque Nor- 
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man descent of nouns that end in ue? There is, how- 
ever, a bright side toeverything. The Spectator thinks 
he may discern in this tendency to concentration a pos- 
sible future of dignity and usefulness for some of the 
phrases which are at present floating chaotically about 
in our newspapers and on our streets. He wonders 
what the expressions “start in,” “later on,” “near 
future” will turn into. What will become of “ usually 
well”? And—ah, happy thought !—what may not be 
in store for “ Is that so ?” 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE 
ON THE NEGRO QUESTION. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. | 


HE Lake Mohonk Indian Conference has be- 
come a meeting of National celebrity, and, 
what is far more important, of National influence. 
Readers of The Christian Union do not need to be 
told that that Conference has done more than either 
President or Congress to shape the policy of the Na- 
tion toward the Indian races on this continent. It 
has abolished the reservation system, crippled, if not 
destroyed, the Indian Ring, secured for the Indians 
the allotment of their lands in severalty, started the 
movement which will not end until the continent is 
open to civilization from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate, stimulated the missionary work among the 
Indians, and secured the adoption by the Bureau 
of a plan for the education in the rudiments of 
civilization of all Indian children of school age at 
National expense and in schools under National 
control. It showed not a little of the courage of 
faith for Mr. Smiley to open his home and invite 
to his hospitality for a similar conference men of 
both North and South to discuss with equal free- 
dom the negro question. This he has done, and if 
this first conference has not settled any problems, 
and has not even opened and discussed those that 
are most vital, it has accomplished one service well 
worthy the time so delightfully spent—in demon- 
strating that there is a common ground on which 
Northerner and Southerner can meet, and in bring- 
ing together such an amount of vital testimony to 
the upward movement toward liberty and fraternity 
in the South, of both black and white. 

It perhaps may be said here in a paragraph, to 
give it emphasis, that I have been asked, both here 
and before my arrival, why no negroes were in- 
vited, as none have been, to participate in the Con- 
ference. The answer appears to me to be plain and 
obvious. A patient is not invited to the consulta- 
tion of the doctorson his case. If Protestants were 
to hold a conference to consider their duty toward 
the Roman Catholics, they would not ask a Roman 
Catholic to join in the Conference, unless it were in 
some special session to communicate to them some 
special information. The object of this Conference 
is to consider what is the duty of the community 
and the philanthropists and the churches toward the 
negro. His vices and virtues, his capacities and in- 
capacities, his ignorance and his knowledge, must 
all be matter for free discussion. All this would be 
forbidden by considerations of courtesy if the negro 
were himself present to listen and to join in the 
debate. 

The personnel of the Conference is remarkable. 
It is true that the preponderance of Northern men is 
very large. A number of Southern men were in- 
vited, but only a few have come. Distance and 
consequent time and expense have been an obsta- 
cle. If any stayed away for fear that the free ex- 
pression of Southern views would be obnoxious, they 
did not understand the free atmosphere of Mr. 
Smiley's parlors. Here is the Rev. Dr. R. H. 
Allen, a son of the South, now at the head of the 
Presbyterian work among the Freedmen, himself a 
man of the true Southern type, whose speech be- 
trayeth him. Here is General Armstrong, whose 
speech is like a Gatling gun for rapidity, and who 
subsides as instantly when the discharge is over. 
Here is Mrs. I. C. Barrows, the skilled editor and 
reporter, whose presence and pen are a guarantee of 
a well-edited and accurate report of the proceed- 
ings. Here is Dr. A. H. Bradford, the Secretary of 
the Conference, who ought to have spoken, but up to 
this time has not, but who, watch in hand, sees that 
noone speaks over time. Here is the Hon. W. T. 
Harris, Concord philosopher, and now United States 
Commissioner of Education, who has a habit of 
putting as much in a sentence as would serve for a 
sermon, speaks as a writer, and sows seeds for 
other men to cultivate and harvest. Here is Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard, whose one arm is as eloquent 
as his speech, and whose conversation is rich in 
reminiscences of those first years after the war when 
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the negro problem was far darker and more per- 
plexing than it is today. Here is Mr. L. F. Met- 
calf, the editor of the “ Forum,” who proves that 
an impartial literary judge can be a brilliant 
conversationist. Here is Dr. A. D. Mayo, whose 
jocund face does not suggest the careful stu- 
dent and statistician, and whose brilliant and 
exquisitely finished essay on the Afro-American is 
the more of a surprise because it comes from so 
plain and unassuming a man. Here is Dr. A. W. 
Pitzer, of Washington, another son of the South, 
whose wit, humor, and persuasive eloquence 
make us all wish that he had brought a dozen 
Southern orators withhim. Hereis Jadge Tourgée, 
who may be called the prophet of danger, but not 
of doom, whose faith in the capacity of the negro 
is an enthusiasm, and whose firm, strong features 
and trumpet voice all befit the warrior that he is; 
he seems to me to fill a place like that of Captain 
Pratt in the Indian Reform. Here is Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell, whose voice and mien are those 
of the scholar, and who in conversation surprises 
one by the wealth and accuracy of his information 
on every topic touched, from European politics to 
the latest experiments in education in North or 
South. Here is President Frank G. Woodworth, of 
Tougaloo, whose practical common sense and dis- 
criminating judgment commend to all who hear 
him that class of workers in the Southern field whom 
he so ably and admirably represents. Here, too, are 
others not less notable, and some of them not less 
influential in shaping the counsels of the Confer- 
ence—ex-President Hayes, who presides, here as 
everywhere the quiet, unostentatious, dignified- 
Christian gentleman, impressing you with his unag- 
gressive strength ; General R. Brinckerhoff, of Ohio, 
famous in Prison Reform; Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
preacher, editor, lecturer, debater; Dr. J. S. Craig, 
head, of Howard University ; General John Eaton, 
ex-United States Commissioner of Education ; Dr. 
Ellinwood, of the Presbyterian Foreign Board of 
Missions, who on more than one occasion in our 
Indian Conferences has shown rare skill in disen- 
tangling tangled skeins; Dr. Kendall, the senior 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Home Board; Presi- 
dent C. C. Gaines, of Eastman’s Business College, 
Poughkeepsie, another frank-spoken son of the 
South ; William Lloyd Garrison, whose clear-cut 
face prepares you for his equally clear-cut sen- 
tences; President Gates, of Rutgers College, who, as 
Chairman of our Executive Committee, shapes our 
business and will largely shape our final utterances ; 
Dr. S. E. Herrick, of Boston; the Hon. H. O. 
Houghton, the publisher—what good work is he not 
interested in? President Magill, of Swarthmore 
College ; Dr. Samuel May, cousin of the more famous 
but not more consecrated Syracuse preacher and 
Abolitionist; Mr. McElroy, editor of the New York 
“ Tribune,” to. whose reports of the Conference I 
am indebted in lieu of my own notes for a part of 
the report which follows; Dr. S. M. Newman, of 
Washington ; the Hon. E. L. Pierce, the biographer 
of Sumner; Dr. J. E. Ray, Joseph Ryder, and 
Professor F. Reed, Southern representatives of the 
American Missionary Association ; Dr. Strieby, its 
wise and venerable junior Secretary ; Dr. W. H. 
Ward, of the New York “ Independent,” whose 
memory is my admiration, since he takes no notes, 
yet always furnishes to his journal an admirable 
interpretative account of the proceedings of the 
meetings which he attends; L. C. Warner, the 
Treasurer of the Conference (New York City ; send 
$1 to him for two copies of the official report of 
the Conference); and General Whittlesey, friend 
of Indian, of negro, of humanity. The list is a 
long one ; I should make it longer did I not fear 
to exhaust the reader’s patience; and I see that I 
have omitted all ladies from the list, and some of 
them, notably Miss Emerson, Miss Austin, and 
Miss Bottume, made some of the most fruitful ad- 
dresses of the Conference. 

I shall not attempt any detailed report of the 
proceedings. Paragraph abstracts of speeches are 
usually equally unsatisfactory to the speaker and 
to the reader. They reverse the process of the 
break fast-table—take all the bones out of the shad 
and serve them to the guest. Instead, I shall give 
resultant impressions, leaving the reader to make 
what allowance he pleases for the personal equation 
of the reporter. 

The negro question is really four questions— 
political, industrial, social, and educational. This 
Conference has devoted itself almost exclusively to 
the last named—partly, possibly, from fear of ex- 
plosions if we entered on more debatable topics, 
chiefly because the educational is the all-important 
question, and we have had here a number of educa- 
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tional experts from the South to give us information 
respecting it. Ex-President Hayes in his inaugural 
set the lines within which it was expected the discus- 
sions would be confined, and in fact they did not 
transgress these limits. He said: 

“ We seek conscientiously to avoid whatever is sec- 
tarian, or that smacks of partisanship or sectionalism. 
Political duties and political action, however vital in 
their appropriate sphere, should, in this Conference, it 
is believed, yield the floor to impartial investigation 
and earnest discussion of the best methods for uplifting 
the colored people in their industries, their home life, 
their education, their morality, their religion, and, in 
short, in all that pertains to their personal conduct and 
character. If we can, with harmony, prudence, and 
good sense, adhere to this course, we may expect to do 
something on this momentous subject tow —e 
and enlightening that public opinion which, in a lan 
of free institutions, must be regarded as, under Provi- 
dence, the final sovereign—as, in fact, the government.” 


What most impressed us all, I think, was the 
hopefulness shared by substantially all workers in 
the Southern field. The testimony to an upward 
tendency in the negro and of kinder relations between 
negro and white were absolutely unanimous. Miss 
Bottume pictured the contrast between the condition 
of the negroes at Port Royal when she went there, 
in 1864, to find that the boys and girls did not know 
their names, ate with their fingers, squatted on the 
floor, did not know how to use stools or benches or 
the commonest utensils, and the present condition, 
when three-quarters of the houses in Beaufort are 
owned by negroes, largely by the women, and never 
ornamented with a mortgage. Judge Tourgée— 
and in this statement he was confirmed by Dr. 
Mayo—declared that the negro people have accom- 
plished more toward civilization in the twenty-five 
years since the Civil War than ever was accom- 
plished by any other people in the same time. Not 
one-fifth as many of the landless whites have pur- 
chased homes as of the landless negroes. Among 
the negroes there are only one-half as many pau- 
pers, in proportion to their numbers, as among the 
whites in the South, and the proportion to pauper- 
ism in the North is still less. Dr. Mayo, who has 
spent I know not how many years, if all his obser- 
vations be aggregated, in traveling through the 
South, testified that he saw every year an increased 
number of well-dressed, well-occupied, well-churched, 
well-educated negroes. For the present, the isola- 
tion of the negroes from the whites was doing more 
good than harm, because it was developing in them 
self-respect and independence. The Southern peo- 
ple were, in his judgment, the friends of negro 
education. The drift of life in the South was 
toward their elevation, and the negro problem was 
to be solved by Southern men, black and white, 
with the aid and co-operation of the North, not by 
the North over the heads of the Southern men. 
The drift of public sentiment is all in the direction 
of negro civilization, and there is nothing in the 
South against any well-ordered negro family getting 
out of life all they can ask, except social recogni- 
tion and, in some localities, full political rights. 
Dr. Mayo, Judge Tourgée, and President Magill 
agreed in the judgment that the negro was gener- 
ally better off in the South than in the North. Dr. 
Pitzer, declaring himself an opponent of slavery, 
pointed out how, nevertheless, slavery had contrib- 
uted to the African’s civi’’ tion by compelling him 
to labor, and by introducing him to some measure 
of Christian influence and teaching. “ Where,” 
said he, “are there any other 7,000,000 negroes as 
well off as our 7,000,000? Where else in pagan- 
ism have we, out of 9,000,000 pagan peoples, gath- 
ered a million and a half of professed Christian 
disciples ?”’ The activity and philanthropy of the 
North was generously recognized by him and other 
Southern men—$25,000,000 sent in twenty-five 
years from the North for the rehabilitation and educa- 
tion of the South. Perhaps the most unexpected tes- 
timony, however, was that which came from Presi- 
dent Woodworth, of Tougaloo College, Mississippi. 
Common laborers on the plantation get from sev- 
enty-five cents to ninety cents a day; skilled labor- 
ers from $1.75 to $250 a day; negro mechanics 
are acquiring homes of their own, and can obtain 
land without difficulty. The unwritten law forbid- 
ding selling to negroes has lapsed. In many coun- 
ties in Mississippi the negroes are buying farms of 
from forty to 260 acres. One negro, whose son 
is in Tougaloo College, owns a farm of 1,190 acres. 
Questions addressed to President Woodworth elic- 
ited the facts that the negro is generally free to 
change from one plantation to another, except for 
the law forbidding a change during the year for 
which labor is contracted; that he is generally 
treated fairly by his employer or his landlord ; that 
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in working on shares he gets from one-third to one- 
half the profits; and that his worst enemy is not 
the old Bourbon, but the recently arrived Jew, who 
carries on most of the retail trade of the State, and 
manages to keep the negro always in his debt. 

The disadvantages under which the negro labors 
in the South were recognized, but no one laid stress 
upon—no one even included among them—repression 
or antagonism from old masters. The evils specified 
were poor schools in the country districts; negro 
preachers who neither preached nor practiced moral- 
ity, and who withstood every movement toward 
education, thrift, and a better life; the lack of sav- 
ings banks and of facilities to enable the negro or 
the poor white to lay by anything from his earn- 
ings; and the credit system, carried on much on the 
principle of the company stores in the mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, keeping the working classes, 
both white and black, always in debt. 

The importance of education was in one form or 
other the theme of almost every paper and address. 
It was brought out with special clearness by the 
Hon. W. T. Harris, our United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, who gave statistics collected by 
the Bureau of Education, showing that 1,158,000 
colored children attended school last year, being 
fourteen per cent. of the population. Of these, only 
18,000 were in private and endowed schools, nearly 
6,000 being in normal schools. It should be 
strongly urged on those who direct the outlay of 
charity funds to expend them on the professional 
training of colored teachers. Mr. Harris wished 
to emphasize the importance of an education in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic as being of even 
more importance than the industrial education so 
much praised at present. He proceeded to answer 
the statistics alleged to show that increase of edu- 
cation brings increase of crime. The statistics col- 
lected from all the penitentiaries the past yearshow 
that the illiterate stratum of society furnishes nearly 
four times its quota of prisoners. ‘The statistics 
from the houses of correction are stronger in favor 
of education, for they show that eight times as 
many are committed from the illiterate as from an 
equal number of those who can both read and 
write. 

Mr. Harris pointed out the vital importance of 
schools to the colored population on the ground that 
the colored people are now isolated and do not any 
longer hold the close relations that they held to 
white people as domestic slaves. Left to them- 
selves they will drop down toward base supersti- 
tions unless protected by education. 

The general conclusions thus formulated by Dr. 
Harris were illustrated by some striking and touch- 
ing stories, which I shall not, however, endeavor to 
transfer to this already too extended report. Gen- 
eral Armstrong, Dr. Allen, and Dr. Beard all laid 
special stress on the importance of industrial educa- 
tion—by which, however, it was clear they meant 
not merely hand training, but the marrying of the 
brain to the hand—while Dr. Joseph E. Roy laid 
the stress on the importance and practicability of 
the higher education for the negro, and gave evi- 
dences of his capacity in instances of his success 
in the medicine and the law. I was surprised to 
learn, too, how much had been done for theological 
education in the South. Howard University alone 
has sent out 160 men into the pulpits of the South, 
representing every evangelical denomination, about 
half of whom completed a three years’ course. 

The main value of the Conference seems to me 
to have consisted in the variety of information 
brought together from different points of view and 
from different parts of the field, yet all pointing 
to the same general conclusion. If there should 
be another Lake Mohonk Negro Conference, we 
hope to see it take up and discuss, with the thor- 
oughness and freedom which have characterized 
the discussions of the Indian conferences, some 
of the fundamental principles respecting the rela- 
tions between the African and the Anglo-Saxon. 
But enough has certainly been done at this Confer- 
ence to more than justify its existence, and to call 
for a vote of thanks from the general public as well 
as from the invited guests to Mr. Smiley for mak- 
ing such a gathering possible. 

At the concluding session the platform was 
adopted which sums up the sentiment of the Confer- 
ence: 

‘* This meeting of persons of different opinions from differ- 
ent parts of the country in the friendly comparison of views 
and of statistics finds a body of facts which are a rational 
basis for the intelligent hopefulness and enthusiasm which 
have characterized this Conference. Carefully gathered 
statistics bear witness to the value and the reliability of 
negro labor, skilled and unskilled. No other race ever 
made such industrial progress in twenty-five years. Trained 
for generations to forced labor, the negro is steadily aecquir- 
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ing that intelligent self-control which changes the inherited 
habit of compulsory toil into the manly achievement of vol- 
untary industry. A most encouraging number of the negroes, 
as a race entirely landless twenty-five years ago, are now 
landowners. Where fathers and mothers have received 
something of education, their children show most hopefully 
the cumulative effects of Christiag education. But the light 
thus thrown on the question reveals a dark background still. 
Much remains to be done. Yet there is a steady material 
and mental improvement in the race, and the growing tend- 
ency to self-help on their part gives hope and uplift to all 
the work done for them and with them. 

‘** We believe that the negro will remain for the most part 
where he is, and as a citizen of the United States. We 
believe that the welfare of our country requires that he live 
in relations of good-will and mutual confidence with his 
white neighbors ard fellow-citizens, and only on principles of 
justice can such relations be maintained. To this end we 
recommend : 

‘* First—Inereased facilities for industrial training, not 
only in the trades, but especially in improved agriculture ; 
and, for girls, in household duties that will fit them for home- 
making and housekeeping. We believe in education which 
by the skilled use of the hand awakens the brain, stimu- 
lates ideas, creates a dissatisfaction with the unthrifty 
present, that wants thus awakened may be satisfied by the 
steady efforts of industry acquired ; and we urge all school 
authorities to use industrial training, not in order to make 
the negro a mere toiler, but to evoke a nobler manhood and 
womanhood by the discipline of intelligent labor. 

** Second—The family is God’s unit of society. The Chris- 
tian home is the great civilizer. Ultimately, in the homes of 
the colored people the problem of the colored race will be 
settled. The girls onl the women of the negro race must 
determine the character of the negro homes. All the influ- 
ences which tend to the purity, the intelligence, and the 
beauty of the home, and to the ennobling of the women of 
the negro race, should be systematically fostered. We believe 
that the one-room cabin is a social curse of the negro race, as 
is the reservation tepee that of the Indian, and the over- 
crowded tenement-room that of our city slums. This Con- 
ference most earnestly urges the upbuilding of the whole- 
some, cleanly, intelligent Christian home, and the inculcation 
of sound temperance principles and practice, as of the greatest 
present importance to the race; and to the upbuilding of such 
homes all friends of the negro in all parts of our-land are 
urged to use every effort. 

** Third—We recognize most gratefully the noble work for 
the education of the race already done by the people of the 
States where live most of our colored fellow-citizens. Nearly 
$40,000,000 spent for this object by those States augurs well 
for the future. But this sum, and the nearly $20,000,000 
spent by the North for the same work, make only a good 
beginning. The common school should be made more effect- 
ive. Greater numbers of colored teachers must be still 
more efficiently trained at additional normal schools. The 
higher education must be open to the most capable negroes. 
In the name of 250 years of unrequited labor, from which all 
sections of our land made profit, the people of the United 
States should hold it a sacred duty to educate the 8,000,000 
of negroes who, if uneducated, must be a source of the 
gravest danger to the whole Nation. In a thoroughly Chris- 
tian education is our hope for this race as for all races. 

**Fourth—To develop character, true manhood and 
womanhood, is the object alike of education, ot free govern- 
ment, and of Christian civilization. We believe that character 
can be attained only by persistent self-training in morality. 
We especially urge it upon all who deal with the negroes that 
they so deal as to promote a self-reliant morality. The 
credit system, with store pay and a lien upon the crop, has 
so uniformly shown itself harmful that we urge its avoidance. 

** Fifth —To promote those habits of thrift and productive 
economy wich must underlie the acquisition of property and 
the ownership of land, as well as all advance in civilization, 
we urge the establishment by the United States Government 
of a postal savings system. We believe that such a system 
would greatly increase the general savings bank business 
of the country, and would benefit the poorer people of both 
races. 

**Sixth—For the attainment of these ends we look to the 
enlightened Christian sentiment of the people of all parts of 
our country. The law of mastership only through the un- 
selfish service of our fellow-men we believe to be divinel 
given as a law of life to all Christians. ‘To the unselfis 
service of helping the negro to help himself in education, in 
morality, in religion, and thus in civilization and in fitness for 
citizenship, we fraternally invite all our fellow-citizens, of 
whatever race, who love their country and their Saviour.”’ 


L. A. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY. 


By Proressor A. Briaas, D.D. 


8 Bape only kind of Christian unity that is worth 
considering is organic unity, or church unity. 
It is possible to speak of Christian unity without 
thinking of organic unity, just as it is possible to 
talk about any subject without having any clear or 
definite idea about it. But just so soon as one looks 
at Christian unity and considers what there is in it, 
he sees clearly that he must think of organic church 
anity. ‘There can be no unity of organisms of any 
kind without organic unity. The most perfect of 
all organisms, Christian men and women, born of 
the Holy Spirit, and under the discipline of Jesus 
Christ, find their unity in the most perfect of organ- 
izations, the Church of the Redeemer. 

We have been in the habit of thinking of Chris- 
tian union in connection with conventions and asso- 
ciations whose purpose is good fellowship, friendli- 
ness, and co-operation in talk and work. All this 
is good so far as it goes. There is a temporary 
organization and there are permanent committees for 
certain purposes, and so long as these conventions 
last, and in the measure that these can do their 
work, there is Christian union. But the unity does 
not extend in the slightest degree beyond the time 
and the place and the measure of the organization 
that has been effected. These are superficial, tran- 
sient, evanescent, and effervescent. There is union 
for a time or for a specific purpose, but there is no 
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Christian unity as such. Christian unity is the 
organization of Christian life, energy, and work in 
one organic life and method. The ideal Christian 
unity is the organization of all the forces of Chris- 
tianity in one holy, catholic Church. 

Christian unity was often on the mind of our Lord. 
The Church, built on the rock against which the 
gates of Hades will not prevail, is one Church. 
The kingdom into whose gates the disciples are ad- 
mitted, and whose king is Christ, is and can be but 
one kingdom.’ Jesus Christ, the true vine, is the 
source of life and fruitfulness to all the branches. 
Without vital union and abiding communion with 
him there is no spiritual life; and all the branches 
are, through him, in organic union with one an- 
other.2 The good Shepherd promised his sheep 
that “they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” * 
And accordingly our Saviour prayed for his dis- 
ciples: “ That they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also may 
be in us: that the world may believe that thou 
didst send me. And the glory which thou hast 
given me I have given unto them; that they may 
be one, even as we are one. I in them and thou 
in me, that they may be perfected in one.” * 

Our Saviour seldom employs the term church. He 
ordinarily employs the terms kingdom, flock, and 
vine, the familiar terms of the Old Testament 
prophets. These terms alike indicate,in their Old 
Testament usage, the unity of the people of God. 
They are one people, one congregation, one flock, 
one vine, one kingdom. 

At the Reformation the Reformers made the 
distinction between the visible and the invisible 
Church, the real Church and the formal Charch. 
Roman Catholics merge the invisible in the visible 
church, modern Protestants merge the visible in the 
invisible. Not so our fathers. In the seventeenth 
century three jure divino theories of church govern- 
ment were in line of battle—Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, and Congregational. All agreed that they 
must find their divine right in the Word of God. 
They differed in their interpretation of the same 
word and facts; what was this but insisting that 
their interpretations were divine? They all rejected 
the inter »retation of an infallible pope and an in- 
fallible church, but insisted upon a jure divino for 
their interpretations of Scripture. Happily, these 
jure divino theories have for the most part disap- 
peared, and, with the exception of a few stranded 
Presbyterians, and a small party of high and dry 
Episcopalians, and an occasional eccentric Congre- 
gationalist and Baptist, it is now agreed by Anglo- 
Catholic, as well as Puritan, that the Word of God 
presents a very different organization of the Church 
from any that is now to be seen in Christendom. 
The Anglo-Catholic bases his argument upon the 
primitive episcopacy of the churches of Asia in the 
first half of the second century, and makes the his- 
torical argument that it comes so close to the Apos- 
tle John that it is most reasonable to suppose that it 
was due to his apostolic authority. They press the 
historical argument with great power. It is an in- 
teresting feature of the situation that Presbyterian 
and Congregational dogmaticians have abandoned 
the Puritan test of canonicity, the voice of the Spirit 
speaking in the Scripture to the believer, and main- 
tain that the authority of the canon rests upon the 
historic evidence that the sacred writings were com- 
posed by apostolic men. [hey have thus involved 
themselves in the inconsistency of accepting the 
canon on account of its historic transmission from 
the hands of the Apostles, and yet they reject the 
historical argument for the transmission of the 
historical episcopacy from the Apostles’ hands, and 
insist upon a New Testament warrant. Itis just as 
easy, if not easier, to bring the historic episcopate 
into the realm of Apostolic influence as it is to 
prove by historical argument that all the books of 
the New Testament came from the hands of the 
Apostles. 

Jure divino theories of church organization may 
therefore be dismissed as without Scriptural war- 
rant, and we are free to consider the historic Church 
as jure humano in its external organization. 

The essential elements of Christian unity are in 
the invisible Church. But this invisible organiza- 
tion must, from the nature of the case, express 
itself in visible organization. 

As an invisible organization it has its center in 
Jesus Christ, the Saviour reigning in the heavenly 
Zion. It is chiefly composed of the countless mill- 
ions of the departed saints of allages. The invisi- 
ble Church on earth is only a small portion of the 
body of Christ. Those saints who are on the earth 
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are in the forms of time, place, and circumstance ; 
they are not invisible, or at least ought not to be. 

They are visible in the sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. They are visible in their 
assembling for worship. They are visible in their 
adherence to the Bible. They are visible in their 
organization under the training of an ordained min- 
istry. They are visible in the profession of faith 
in Jesus. There are therefore four marks of the 
visible Church: (1) Bible, (2) Creed, (3) Sacra- 
ments, (4) Ministry. 

I do not deny that there may be true Christians 
who have not come into visibility. This may be 
due to the barriers at the doors of the churches, or 
to theories of religion. But, with few exceptions, 
Christians the world over are organized in some 
form of organization with these four external marks 
of visibility. These, then, are the four bases or 
principles of Christian unity. 4 

1. It is a fact that all Christians accept the 


Bible. We cannot agree as to any theory of inspi- 
ration. Few except Presbyterians, and a diminish- 


ing number of these, will accept verbal inspiration, 
or the speculation as to the inerrancy of original 
documents of Scripture that are not in existence 
and are not likely ever to fall under the eye of men. 
We cannot agree upon the original authority upon 
which the canon rests. We cannot agree upon our 
interpretations of Scripture. But we can agree as 
to nine-tenths of all the books of the Bible, that they 
contain the divine word for our redemption and 
uidance. So far as this is a test, the Christian 
hurch the world over is one. The only thing that 
any one church has to do is to waive its theories 
and agree to the common facts that cannot be 
shaken. The Church has one holy Scripture. 

2. The creed of the Church gives Presbyterians 
the chief difficulty. Congregationalists have laid 
aside the Westminster Confession. Baptists have 
no official creed, but are stout traditionalists. The 
American Episcopal Church has laid aside the 
Thirty-nine Articles. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church hold to but a portion of these articles. The 
Presbyterians are revising their creed. The revis- 
ion movement will eventually go so far as to lay it 
on the shelf, keeping it as the best expression of 
the faith of the Puritan Reformation, but laying it 
aside as a party badge, and therefore unsuitable for 
the creed of Christ’s Church. The House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church asks 
for reunion on the Nicene Creed. Many think the 
Apostles’ Creed better still. Some of the later 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed are not acceptable 
to all; but these would not be forced upon any 
doubter. A brief devotional creed after the model 
of the Apostles’ Creed is a great need of the Church 
of our day. A short and simple devotional creed 
is an ideal in the pathway of Christian unity. The 
Church has one Apostles’ Creed, one Nicene Creed, 
and it may aim at one Christian creed in place of 
the creeds that now serve to divide the churches of 
Christendom. 

3. There are two sacraments—Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. The Roman Catholics have several 
more, but these do not rank with the two funda- 
mental sacraments. All agree to the fundamental 
importance of these two. There is great difference 
as to the methods of administration of these sacra- 
ments, and as to the theories of their meaning and 
efficacy, but as to the sacraments themselves there 
is concord. Why may not each speculator and 
theorizer and dogmatizer hold his own views with 
perfect freedom, and recognize the right of his 
neighbors to their private opinions about these 
sacraments? There is unity in the application of 
water in the name of the Holy Trinity by a minis- 
ter of the Church, as a ceremony of initiation into 
the visible Church. This is essential; all else is 
formal, and, however important, is yet unessential. 

There is unity in the bread and wine as the 
sacred emblems of the body and blood of our Lord 
to be set apart by prayer and to be eaten and drunk 
with faith and love of the Redeemer, who in some 
mysterious way grants his presence to the worthy 
communicant. There are different theories as to 
the mode of the Redeemer’s presence, as to the 
relation of the Redeemer to the sacramental ele- 
ments, and as to the ceremonies appropriate to the 
sacrament and the doctrines associated therewith. 
But all these, however important, are not essential. 
The communion in the supper of the Lord is a fact 
of Christian experience in all of the varied cere- 
monies and doctrines of the Christian Church. I 
am as willing to partake with a Lutheran as with 
a Zwinglian, and [ am not disturbed because an 
Anglican kneeling beside me may have a different 
mental state and devotional attitude from me. This 
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is formal and not material. We may share equally 
and alike in the same blessing. 

4. There can be no church without a ministry. 
The Church is divided into different organizations 
with different theories of church government. The 
historical student sees plainly that charch govern- 
ment has been assimilated in all countries to the civil 
government. All of the existing forms of church 
government are evolutions under the influence of 
civil government, which has modified the primitive 
apostolic type so that all that remains of it is 
buried, like the original Jerusalem, beneath the 
débris of centuries. Here, also, we have to distin- 
guish between the essential and the formal. In 
the apostolic age, so far as we can determine from 
historic documents, there was no pope, no patriarch, 
no archbishop, no diocesan bishop, no pastor of a 
congregation, but in every city there was one single 
church, governed by a college of presbyters, who 
are also called bishops. Besides these local pres- 
byters there were apostles, prophets, and evangel- 
ista of various kinds, who had divine inspiration 
and were the teachers and guides of the infant 
Church. Out of these colleges of presbyter-bishops, 
and possibly also out of these traveling inspired 
ministers and teachers, the historic ministry of the 
Church has been evolved, under the influence of 
the development of civil government and the insti- 
tutions connected therewith. There were in the 
apostolic churches the germs of the three great 
types of government—that of the people, that of the 
aristocracy, and that of the monarch. 

The type of civil government that prevailed in 
the Christian Church until the Reformation favored 
the development of the executive function of the 
Christian ministry in a monarchical form. Accord- 
ingly we see the bishop unfolding in several stages— 
parochial bishop, diocesan bishop, archbishop, patri- 
arch, and at last the pope. The aristocratic type 
was retained in the Church in the subordinate min- 
isters that constituted the presbyteries under episco- 
_ control, but the legislative function of the pres- 

ytery remained undeveloped until the Reformation. 
It has received its development chiefly in Presby- 
terian Churches. The popular type remained 
undeveloped until Congregationalism arose, and 
for the first time gave the Christian people their 
rights. Congregationalism was unfavorable to the 
executive function of the episcopate and the legis- 
lative function of the presbytery. Now that the 
three functions have been evolved from the primi- 
tive church government—and they are to be seen 
in their free expression in the great Churches of 
America—it is manifest that each of the types has 
its advantages and disadvantages, and that the best 
church government will be attained by comprehend- 
ing them all in a higher church unity. They have 
all had their part in the sin of breaking the unity 
of the Christian Church. The time has come for 
repentance and reformation, and each denomination 
should study what sacrifices of unessential things it 
may make in order to the inestimable boon of 
Church unity and the attainment of the ideal of our 
Lord and his Apostles. The House of Bishops, in 
proposing the Historic Episcopate as one of the es- 
sential terms of Church unity, do not propose any 
theory of its origination or any doctrine concerning 
the episcopate, but simply the institution as the 
historic expression of the executive function of the 
Christian ministry. 

As such the Episcopal Churches have it in better 
form than any other body. All other churches 
need the episcopacy for their highest efficiency. I 
do not see how it is possible to give visible expres- 
sion to Church unity in any other way than in the 
unities of the executive function of the Historic 
Episcopate. It does not follow from this, however, 
that the House of Bishops would underrate the 
importance of the presbytery or of the congregations 
of Christian people. If the Presbyterian Churches 
propose the presbytery as an essential term of 
Church unity, I do not see that it will be at all in- 
consistent with the Historic Episcopacy. 

The Episcopal Church has been tending in that 
direction in its conventions, as the Congregational 
~ Churches have in their associations. The problem 
of Church unity is to harmonize, in a higher unity, 
presbytery and episcopacy, by giving the presbytery 
a bishop of its own choice, and by giving the 
bishop a presbytery to sustain him and check him 
in his administration of the affairs of the Church. 
And so Congregationalism has something valuable 
to contribute to the reunited Church. It has battled 
for the rights of the Christian people, and has won 
them. These rights have in large measure found 
recognition in modern Episcopacy and Presby- 
terianism. In the reunited Church these rights 
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should be recognized, carefully guarded from en- 


croachments, and conserved. 

Thus, the three Churches have each of them un- 
folded valuable functions of Christian ministry, and 
each will have something of value to contribute for 
the common good. When the leaders of the 
Churches can be induced to lay aside personal 
ambition, pride of place, and bondage to traditions, 
they will be able to agree in Christian love upon 
a Church constitution that will harmonize all the 
Christian Churches of America, consolidate them, 
organize their powers, increase their efficiency, and 
make them invincible in evangelization of the 
masses of heathenism, and the semi-heathen of our 
cities, marshes, and mountains. Let every Chris- 
tian man and woman make up his mind that Church 
unity is one of the chief problems of our times, and 
the solution of the problem will come upon us a 
glad surprise, and rejoice us by proving to be one 
of the simplest and most natural things in the 
world. 


A STANDARD OF INTELLECTUAL 
WAGES. 


By Tuomas HIGGINSON. 


HE American nation, in its wisdom or unwis- 
dom, has fixed upon a certain compensation as 
being adequate for the most conspicuous and widely 
recognized class of its brain-workers ; namely, its 
law-givers. This compensation is awarded, not 
only to members of the House of Representatives, 
but to that smaller body which we are accustomed 
fondly to claim—since Mr. Bryce and Sir Henry 
Maine have encouraged us to do it—as the most 
exalted legislative body on this planet. The salary 
given even to United States Senators is $5,000 an- 
nually. It is true that the duties for which this is 
their compensation do not consume absolutely their 
whole time ; but it is certainly true that these du- 
ties take the main part of their time and strength, 
and in many cases break up their private business. 
It is, moreover, true that a Congressional life obliges 
these men to leave their homes, to reside in an 
expensive city, and often to spend considerable 
amounts in clerk hire, typewriting, and dinner 
parties to influential constituents. It is altogether 
likely that the average Congressman’s salary of 
$5,000 goes no farther in Washington than an in- 
come of $4,000 would go, for the average literary 
man, in any place but New York City, and possi- 
bly even there. The literary man’s strictly pro- 
fessional expenses are not, like those of the Con- 
gressman, necessarily large; stationery and postage 
are cheap, and the rapid spread of public libraries 
has rendered it needless for him to spend, as did 
Prescott and Ticknor, a fortune on his private li- 
brary. It may be safely assumed, at any rate, that 
$5,000 will go as far for him as for a Congressman. 
If we take this standard and apply it to other pro- 
fessions, we find the same to be true of them; and 
Iam very confident that we should find, on in- 
quiry, that the vast majority of lawyers, physicians, 
and clergymen, even in our cities, earn incomes quite 
below the standard of Congressmen’s salaries. In 
the State of Massachusetts the six judges of the 
Supreme Court are paid but $6,000 each, except the 
Chief Justice, who receives $6,500; while the 
Chief Justice of the Superior Court is paid $5,300, 
and the thirteen justices receive precisely the pay 
of a Congressman. The salaries of the probate 
justices range from $5,000 downwards. Of course, 
individual lawyers sometimes make far higher in- 
comes than these; but theirs are exceptional suc- 
cesses, like those of Mark Twain and Mrs. Burnett 
in literature. The general public sentiment, work- 
ing roughly but not unintelligently, has fixed upon 
$5,000 as a convenient standard of compensation 
for all but a very few eminently able or successful 
men. 

It is almost needless to point out that in foreign 
countries, even when the standard of living is 
quite as showy as in the United States, $5,000 a 
year is not viewed as poverty. In the novel of 
“ Pierre et Jean,” which is commonly regarded as 
the masterpiece of the most brilliant of contem- 
porary Frenchmen, Guy de Maupassant, the whole 
plot turns upon the sudden acquisition, by a young 
man, of a fortune which at once separates him 
from his brother and uplifts him into the regions of 
wealth. The scene is not laid among peasants, 
for the household consists of people already well-to- 
do; they are prosperous jewelers ; the son thus 
enriched is a lawyer, his poorer brother a physician ; 
they are not ignorant of the value of money, but 
their whole tone in regard to the inheritance and its 
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results would lead an American to suppose the 
newly acquired fortune to consist of millions. As 
a matter of fact, it consists only in a fixed income 
of 20,000 francs from the.three per cents. ; this 
representing in American money something less 
than $4,000. On this sum, be it observed, they do 
not expect the heir to live modestly, but in what 
one enthusiastic American author sighs for as “a 
stately way ;” his career beginning with superb fur- 
niture and unlimited champagne and chartreuse. 
Grant the difference in the standard of expenses 
between Europe and America, is it really so much 
costlier a thing to live in Cambridge or Hartford 
or Crawfordsville than in Paris, that while the fore- 
most of French authors proclaims $4,000 a year as 
wealth, we American authors or authorlings must 
bemoan over $5,000 a year as poverty ? 

But it may be asked by this time, “Is the in- 
come of $5,000 assured to the literary man?” By 
no means; nor is he yet, I trust, such a spoiled 
child of fortune that he feels justified in whimper- 
ing because he does not receive precisely this sum. 
When, in 1840, the petted Willis called on Long- 
fellow and told him that he had, during the past 
year, made $10,000 by his pen, the good-natured 
Cambridge poet only remarked—in a letter to his 
friend, G. W. Greene—*“I wish i had made ten 
hundred.” Longfellow’s income from literature was 
in that year $219; ten years later it was $2,500 ; but 
in still later years, when he sometimes received from 
$1,000 to $3,000 for a single poem (See “ Final 
Memorials,” p. 435), we have no detailed figures 
as to the total amount. No one doubts, however, 
that the standard of literary compensation has 
greatly risen within half a century. The market 
for literary wares in America, once scanty, is now 
so vast that it can hardly be overstocked ; any well- 
established writer declines more invitations than 
he can accept, and under these circumstances 
prices inevitably go up. Accordingly, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne testifies that, whereas he himself was 
once paid $10 for a thousand words, he now re- 
ceives $50. Surely, the non-literary man may 
reason, it cannot be very hard for a trained writer 
to produce 2,000 words a week; and that with less 
fatigue than the Congressman expends in securing 
a@ new post-office building for some hitherto un- 
known hamlet, or a little place in the departments 
for one who votes early and often. But 2,000 
words a week, at $50 per thousand, will thus yield 
—allowing for a fortnight’s vacation—$5,000 per 
year ; just what the nation pays its Congressmen. 

The professional author has also the great finan- 
cial advantage of belonging to a profession in 
which wealth is not socially demanded or expected ; 
just as, at men’s clubs in cities, army and navy 
officers often pay a lower annual fee without dis- 
eredit, but rather with distinction. I can remem- 
ber that, when a boy in Cambridge, Mass., hearing 
frequent complaints as to the low salaries—far lower 
than now—paid to the Harvard professors, I asked 
my mother, herself the widow of a college officer, 
why the professors were willing to remain upon a 
compensation so low? She replied that they were 
“ regarded as being partly paid in honor.” It has 
always seemed to me to have been as good a lesson 
as one destined to literature could receive. And 
this honor of intellectual pursuits, be it observed, 
lies in the spirit and quality of the execution, and 
is wholly irrespective of the form into which the 
work is put. A school-book is literature if executed 
in the literary spirit, and a newspaper article is of 
more value than a book if it is better done. Since 
when has concentration ceased to be a virtue? Jou- 
bert, the master of the art he proclaims, points out 
that the distinction between the mere book (livre) 
and the work of art (owvrage) is based on literary 
execution, not on quantity: “ On fait un ouvrage 
avec l'art, et un livre avec de l'encre et du papier. 
On peut faire un ouvrage en deux pages, et ne faire 
qu’un livre en dix volumes in-folio.” 

I readily concede the best of motives to those 
esteemed friends who are constantly warning young 
men and maidens to abstain from literature, as 
fathers exhort their sons against smoking, while the 
advisers show no disposition to take their own advice. 
The counsel is, however, to be deprecated because, in 
this case at least, the facts do not justify it, and the 
mere reading of the daily papers refutes it. The 
young aspirant after literature turns from these 
solemn warnings to read in his newspaper that 
Mr. J. W. Buel earns an income of $50,000 annuall 
by writing books, and that Mr. P. G. Porter (Albert 
Ross) produces three novels a year, and prints fifty 
thousand copies for a first edition. ‘This refutes all 
the arguments of the croakers, and shows that a man 
can live by literature, of some kind. As to the pre- 
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cise kind, the grade or quality, that simply brings 
up the problem which awaits young people in all the 
professions—as, whether the most lucrative law 
practice is necessarily the highest type of practice— 
whether the most skillful physician is always he who 
makes a fortune. It may readily be conceded that 
the world s judgments are often fallible and its suc- 
cesses hollow; and it is in a manner true of all 
vocations that those persons are happiest who do 
not measure everything by a money standard, and 
are well content to be “ partly paid in honor.” 


JOHN BROWN OF EDINBURGH. 
By Mrs. Frances A. HuMPHREY. 


MONG those books of mine upon which dust 
rarely gathers may be reckoned the few yet 
precious volumes from the hand of Dr. John Brown, 
of Edinburgh. They are fitted to all moods, and 
are as welcome as the friend of one’s heart. 

He is a friend; he is one of those authors of 
whom we never think in any abstract way ; we love 
him as we love Charles Lamb and Thackeray. 
Through the personality which is so strongly 
stamped upon all he wrote, we know him intimately. 

It is often objected that personality vitiates the 
work of a writer; but it is really what distinguishes 
true literature and constitutes its chief charm; it is 
the breath of life breathed into it by its creator. 

In his own country Dr. John Brown was greatly 
beloved as the good physician long before he penned 
a line for the public éye. Ask your grocer—he 
must be an elderly grocer—if he knew Dr. Brown. 
His countenance lightens ; yes, he took a dear child 
of his safely through a dangerous illness. The 
postman knows his old number ; the poor knew him 
as only the poor can know a really good doctor. 
As he walked along the streets of Edinburgh he 
bore with him an atmosphere of good cheer, and 
when he died it was felt that a beautiful and benefi- 
cent star had set. 

With Dr. Peddie, another Edinburgh physician, 
he was intimately associated ; they were known in 
Edinburgh as “the twin doctors.” They had been 
acquainted from boyhood, were together in their 
medical studies, and lived not far apart on the same 
street—Rutland Street. 

It was Dr. Brown’s daily habit to come in at ten 
in the morning to see Dr. Peddie. ‘ Where is he ?”’ 
was the first question, and every one in the house- 
hold knew who that imperative “he” meant. If 
De. Peddie were not at hand, he went in search of 
him. They commonly started off together on their 
round of daily visits, and oftener than not Dr. Brown 
would be in Dr. Peddie’s carriage, his horse follow- 
_ing obediently with his own carriage. On the 
~ street, like the white-haired boys they were, they 
were oftenest seen walking each with an arm across 
the shoulders of the other. And the children of 
this friend naturally came in for a large share of 
Dr. Brown's affection. He gives them a book “for 
their father’s sake and a little for their own,” so 
says a characteristic inseription in a somewhat char- 
acteristic gitt—Hood's * Miss Kilmansegg and her 
Golden Leg.” 

There are many portraits of him in that house- 
hold—notably a photograph of the two doctors with 
Dandy—* dear old Dandy ’”—a favorite dog ; “by 
no means flattering to the dear old men, but excel- 
lent of the dog,” says one who speaks with the 
authority of daily intimacy. 

Of Dandy Dr. Brown often said ‘he must have 
been a Covenanter in a previous state of existence.” 
He had insisted that Dandy should make a third 
in the trio; but Dandy had to be coaxed with bis- 
cuit to keep him quiet and upright, from which it 
is to be feared that he must have left behind him 
in that other state some fraction of his incorrupti- 
bility. 

One of these now grown-up children is an artist, 
and we all know how delightfully Dr. Brown could 
write concerning pictures. He tells us in his own 
inimitable fashion how he was sitting one evening 
with his wife, * Parvula” being comfortably in bed, 
and Sputchard toasting herself with her little brown 
forepaws on the fender’s edge, when a note was 
brought in, which, “ from its fat, soft look, by a hopeful 
and not unskilled palpation, I diagnosed as that form 
of luere which in Scotland may well be called 
filthy.” 

His diagnosis was correct ; it contained four five- 
pound notes, together with a request from Hugh 
Miller, of the “ Witness,” for a notice of the Exhibi- 
tion of the Scottish Academy then open. Thus 
began his brief writings concerning art. “ Every 
man should have a hobby,” he says, “and my 
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hobby has always been pictures and all we call 
art.” 

Bara-bara, the artist—I think I am not betraying 
confidence in giving his pet name for Barbara— 
Bara-bara had painted a picture which he much 
coveted. He made certain offers of exchange or 
barter; but Bara-bara was proof against all these ; 
she declined to part with her picture. 

One morning she was told by her smiling maid 
that a man was waiting below to see her. She 
went down and found Dr. Brown seated in the hall; 
his coat collar was turned up to his ears; and he 
carried a huge parcel under his arm. 

“ Bara-bara, oh, Bara!” said he, movingly, “ I'll 
give you all these for von.” 

Bara-bara could no longer resist, the bargain was 
struck, and Dr. Brown wrote on one of the pictures, 
“ Barbara P , for value received.” And it goes 
without saying that the picture is carefully treasured 
—a priceless memento—framed so as to show the 
inscription. I think it is one of Warwick Brooke's 
drawings. 

He generally came in “full of fun,” and ready 
with the quaintest and most exquisite nonsense. 
Happy children! And he wrote them such charm- 
ing little notes. I say “generally full of fun,” 
because all we, who love him, know the shadow 
that brooded over him at times; 

“How discord on the music fell, and darkness on thy 
glory 

a darkness that even the tenderest friendship could 

not lift. 

Like many another Scotsman, Dr. Peddie has a 
little American granddaughter. She visited in 
Scotland when four years old, and became a great 
pet with Dr. Brown. He used to perch her upon 
a table and get her to recite to him, as Pet Marjorie 
did to Walter Scott. Could she repeat the “ Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard,” I wonder? or Con- 
stance’s speech in “ King John”? Do little Ameri- 
can girls commit to memory bits from Shakespeare 
and Gray ? 

Dr. Brown is often likened to Charles Lamb ; 
and one always feels, in reading either, the kinship 
of the two. In a letter received in January, 1889, 
from Edinburgh, the writer says. Dr. Brown’s 
“sister Isabella died in November last. She was 
very like him, a most lovable woman. He was called 
the Scottish Charles Lamb, and she was truly his 
‘Mary.’” This is the sister, doubtless, of whom 
Ruskin writes in “ Preterita,’ where he alludes 
to Dr. Brown as his truest friend, and quotes a 
long episode from “ My Father’s Memoir.” This 
paper has always been to me one of the most de- 
lightful that Dr. Brown wrote. The only time I 
ever saw Dr. Brown’s son, I told him how much I 
liked it. His reply was, “I think it the best thing 
my father ever wrote.” 

It is useless to quote scraps from it, or to attempt 
to analyze its charm under the vain delasion of 
imparting, to one who has never read him, any 
notion of Dr. Brown’s unique personality. It would 
be like the separating, into his component parts, of 
the physical man—a process concerning the value 
of which Dr. Brown has expressed himself in 
“ Education Through the Senses.” Here he is, so 


‘much albumen, so much water, phosphorus, phos- 


phate of lime, fat, salt, ete , ete., all neatly put up 
in bottles; but, in the process, the real man has 
been totally lost. 

I know this is an age of analysis, but goto! as 
for myself, I will pluck my primrose and violet, 
admire their loveliness and inhale their fragrance, 
and let who may dissect, classify, dry, and decently 
bury them in the dusty crypt of his herbarium. 
He who wishes to know an author must read him, 
not about him. 

Strange as it may seem, there are those who 
never read “Rab and his Friends,” who know 
neither James nor Ailie. And there are even those 
in Scotland who have never read “ Pet Marjorie.” 
That fact was forcibly impressed upon me when I 
was trying to learn how to reach Braehead. I 
wanted to see it partly for Marjorie’s sake, partly 
for Dr. Brown's. I did see it—a deliciously sunny, 
quiet, old-world place—but I had to find out the 
way myself. Nobody I asked could tell me any- 
thing about it. Nobody knew of the historical 
Cramond Brig, nor the incident that had given it 
its notoriety, although the office by which the ten- 
ure of Braehead is held—the presenting of a basin 
and towel to the sovereign whenever he should cross 
the brig—took place as late as 1842, when this 
oy was rendered to Queen Victoria by the then 

“J asked several gentlemen at the Parliament 
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House to-day if they knew of Cramond Brig and the 
old story about James I1V., and they did not. You 
Americans have to come over to tell us our own his- 
tory,” said a gentleman to me. But if they had 
read “ Pet Marjorie” they would have known. 

One of the friends of Dr. Brown's later years was 
Elizabeth Fleming, a younger sister of Marjorie, a 
woman of affluent and generous nature, “ who en- 
riched all who came near her.” He says of her 
that she had “ much of the sensibility and fun of 
her who has been in her small grave these fifty 
years or more”—nearly eighty now. ‘The first edit- 
or of Marjorie’s letters imposed somewhat on her 
kindness, it is said, and his pamphlet fell flat on the 
literary market. A friend of Dr. Brown’s came 
across it, and, seeing how akin its contents were to 
his exquisite genius, gave it to him, with the re- 
mark, or something like it, “ Here is grist for your 
mill ;” and how fine the result was the world knows: 

When his friend Thackeray died, Dr. Brown wrote 
a brief notice for the * Scotsman,” followed by a 
longer paper upon his literary work. These are 
republished in the second series of “Spare Hours.” 
“ Thackeray had a warm heart to Edinburgh,’’ he 
says, and he gives an anecdote connected, I think, 
with Thackeray’s last visit there. . 

He was strolling out one Sunday evening with 
two friends on the Dean road. (I know it well, and 
Corstorphine Hill) “It was a lovely evening— 
such a sunset as one never forgets; a rich, dark 
bar of cloud hovered over the sun, going down be- 
hind the highland hills, lying bathed in amethystine 
bloom ; between this cloud and the hills there was 
a narrow slip of pure ether, of a tender cowslip 
color, lucid, and as if it were the very body of 
heaven in its clearness; every object standing out 
as if etched upon the sky. The northwest end of 
Corstorphine Hill, with its trees and rocks, lay in 
the heart of this pure radiance, and there a wooden 
crane, used in the quarry below, was so placed as 
to assume the figure of a cross; there it was, unmis- 
takable, lifted up against the crystalline sky. All 
three gazed at it silently. As they gazed he gave 
utterance, in a tremulou-, gentle, and rapid voice, to 
what all were feeling. in the word *Catvary!’ 
. . . All that evening he was very gentle and seri- 
ous, speaking as he seldom did of divine things—of 
death, of sin, of eternity, of salvation ; expressing 
his simple faith in God and in his Saviour.” 

I came almost directly from a pilgrimage to 
Thackeray’s grave at Kensal Green Cemetery to 
that of Dr. Brown in Calion Hill Cemetery, Edin- 
burgh. Of the ivy that wreathes the flat stone 
which lies upon the former, hardly a leaf is left, so 
closely has it been plucked by pilgrims thither. 
But it grows green around that sacred spot in Cal- 
ton Hill Cemetery; the mists of his own beloved 
town brood over it. And standing beside it one 
unconsciously whispers a closing line of his monody 
on Arthur Hallam: 


“Go in peace, soul beautiful and blessed.” 


MONSIEUR LE COLONEL. 


By Apeta E. Orpen. 


H E was the most conspicuous figure in the whole 
boarding-house; and there were some twenty- 
five or more ladies and gentlemen living there when 
we arrived. Of medium height, with dark eyes 
and snow-white hair, he was still very erect, 
although nearly eighty years of age. Monsieur le 
Colonel was an attractive man, he was so neat, so 
exquisitely neat, in all his ways ; and when he 

to talk he became even more attractive, for he had a 
wonderful store of reminiscences. It is over twenty 
years ago now, so that it will be readily seen that 
the Colonel's recollections reached back to a stirring 
period of French history. He could remember 
things that were worth remembering. Although 
he stood pre-eminent, there were, nevertheless. other 
interesting characters in the boarding-house besides 
Monsieur le Colonel. Madame la Comtesse, for 
instance, was also interesting. I don't know if she 
had any other name: we certainly never called her 
anything else than Madame la Comtesse. She was 
an ancient, a very ancient lady, born during the 
Reign of Terror. She used often to tell how her 
mother, an aristocrat, was condemned to death, but 
how she was respited for some months because 
even the Terror did not put unborn children to 
death. Therefore the mother of Madame la Com- 
tesse lived, and in the week when Robespierre fell 
she brought forth her babe, and both were saved. 
The old lady, who would tell this story whenever 
she had a listener, always finished by observing, 
with great self-satisfaction : “I saved the life of my 
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mother; had it not been for me she would have 
been guillotined.” We used to think that it was 
the only generous action that Madame la Comtesse 
ever performed, but no doubt we wronged her. 
She was selfish and spiteful in her old age and pov- 
erty ; = once she may have been kind and 
generous. Her aristocratic family was ruined in 
the Revolution, but it partially recovered its former 
estate during the brief glory of the Restoration, 
only to be again hurled down by the Second Em- 
pire. She was married with great ceremony at the 
Tuileries, where the King’s son, the Prince de 
Joinville, gave her away—a fact which she used 
to relate with vast pride. It certainly was a “‘ come 
down” from the Tuileries to a third-rate boarding- 
house in a second-rate quarter of Paris. Poor 
Madame la Comtesse ! 

Quite another sort of person was Monsieur le 
Colonel. He, too, was living in a poor and cheap 
house, but he had a past life of honor, and he 
seemed quite contented wherever he was. Madame 
la Comtesse found fault with everything, from the 
food to the footstools. Monsieur le Colonel, on 
the other hand, never found fault with anything. 

“ Ah, the poor lady !” he would say, with a gentle 
shrug of his well-set old shoulders, “ she has not the 
habitude of camps, where one is thankful for any- 
thing. It makes a difference, see you. I have for 
five years been a prisoner of war. One gets no 
footstools when one is pritoner in Prussia, parbleu /’ 

I was just beginning to speak French, and was 
delighted at any one condescending to talk with me. 
Moreover, within the four corners of France there 
was not to be found a more enthusiastic, ardent, 
devoted admirer of Napoleon the First than I was 
in those days. I was a very young girl, and had 
much to learn. At the word of prisoner I pricked 

‘up my ears. Perhaps Monsieur le Colonel was the 
very person to satisfy my longing. Perhaps he had 
seen the Great Captain, perhaps he had even heard 
him speak. What joy for enthusiastic me! In 
my halting French—for I could not speak as readily 
as I could understand—I ventured to ask the 
Colonel had he ever seen Napoleon. 

He turned his old eyes toward me, and they 
lighted with fire as I looked, his face beamed, he 
rose to his feet. 

“Have I seen my Emperor? Mon Dieu! yes, I 
have, and fought for him, too, before I had a 
mustache.” 

We of a later and colder generation, especially 
since Sedan, cannot understand this man-worship. 
Bat it was very, very real in the young years of the 
century. I, who saw it stir and flash in the old face 
of Monsieur le Colonel, can imagine what a power 
it must have been when he was sixty years younger. 
In the mad, wild days of youth—and all Napoleon's 
soldiers were young men when they began to wor- 
ship him—no wonder that they cheered him with 
their last breath on the battlefield 

* Monsieur, will you tell me of the first time that 
you saw Napoleon ?” I asked, full of curiosity. 

“My child, most happily,” he answered. “ It 
was in the year 1798 that I first saw Napoleon. 
He was then only the General Buonaparte, and I 
was a little boy. My father was the Mayor of the 
town. Napoleon had landed at Fréjus. He was 
returned from Egypt. My father was a devoted 
admirer of the General. He looked to him to de- 
liver France. When the news came that the Gen- 
eral was in truth returned—for we had had no news 
from Egypt for nearly a year—my father caused all 
the bells to ring and the cannons to fire. In the 
midst of the rejoicings the traveling carriage of the 
General came in sight. We knew who it was that 
was driving onwards to Paris with such feverish 
haste. The enthusiasm reached its height. I was 
taken into the street and sat on my nurse’s shoulder. 
My father ascended into the General's carriage. I 
clapped my hands and shouted, ‘ Vive Buonaparte |’ 
as loud as I could scream. He saw me. He said 
to my father, ‘ Who is that gallant child who shouts 
“Vive Buonaparte”?’ ‘It is my son,’ replied my 
father, with pride. The General caused the car- 
riage to stop. He beckoned to me. My nurse 
walked up to the step with me. The General 
lifted me in and set me on his knee. * Thou art.a 
brave lad,’ he said. ‘ Oui, mon Général,’ I answered. 
‘ Wilt thou be a little soldier, and fight for me ?’ 
he asked, and again I said, ‘Oui, mon Général.’ 
That,” said the Colonel, with a tremor in his voice, 
“was the way I enlisted under the Great Captain.”’ 

He remained silent for a few moments, as if in 
memory he had traveled back across his long life 
to live over once more the great scene of his boy- 


hood, |the hour which decreed his destiny and 
shaped his life. 
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“When I for the second time said, ‘ Oui, mon 
Général,’ Buonaparte said : 

“* Behold! I will decorate thee in advance.’ 

“ He took his hat from his head. It was a black 
cocked hat such as all officers then wore, but which 
he has made illustrious, and which is known in 
statues and painting well enough now. In this hat 
was a tricolor cockade. He took the cockade and 
put it into my cap. I have it still, that little 
cockade. I would not part with it for any price. 
It was my first decoration.” 

The Colonel wore the ribbon of at least one dis- 
tinguished order at his buttonhole, but I fancy the 
little cockade held the place nearest his heart. 

“TI went to school,” he continued. “I studied 
with zeal, for I wanted to become a great soldier in 
the artillery, for that was the Emperor's own 
branch. My mother, the blessed woman! was ever 
trying to turn my thoughts to a peaceful profession, 
but she could not. Was I not already enrolled under 
the Emperor? He did not forget me. I was very 
young, only fifteen, when I was permitted to serve.” 

The Colonel spoke as if it was some great favor 
that had been vouchsafed to him. 

“T marched in the campaign: of Prussia. I as- 
sisted at some combats, but I was wounded and 
taken prisoner before our great victories began. I 
did not hear of Essling, Eylau, or Wagram until 
afterwards. Wounded prisoners in the depths of 
Prussia heard but little news. I had not the luck 
to be present at the great victories,” said the Colonel, 
regretfully. 

“Perhaps if you had done so, you would not 
have been here to tell me about it, Monsieur le Col- 
onel,” said I in reply. 

‘‘ Ah, yes, it is very possible,” assented the Col- 
onel. “There are many mishaps in a battle; some 
fall, some return to tell about it. One takes one’s 
chance.” 

** How long did you remain a prisoner ?” I asked. 

“ Long enough to learn much patience, child,” he 
returned, gently. “Five years. I was exchanged 
in time to fight in the last campaign.” 

“Were you at Waterloo?” I asked, somewhat 
heedlessly. 

“*T was not,” he answered, sternly. “‘ Know that 
the old soldiers remained on the field of Waterloo, 
they did not come back to tell about it; the young 
recruits did that. I was with the Maréchal Grouchy. 
Ah, we ought to have beén at Waterloo!” he cried, 
in a sudden fury. “If we had, things would have 
gone differently. Ah, the traitor! Mon Dieu, 
what doI say’? Itis half a century ago, child ; 
you cannot understand, but it makes me rage even 
now when [ think of it.” 

Talking with Monsieur le Colonel naturally only 
served to increase, if possible, my admiration for 
Napoleon. I became crazed on the subject. I 
once laboriously explained to a chance acquaintance 
in the train that when I went to heaven I should 
seek out Napoleon and ask explanations on various 
points in his career on which his historians had 
failed to satisfy me; but my chance acquaintance 
replied: “Tis useless, Mademoiselle ; you will not 
find him there.”” My first idea on seeing a person, 
whom I thought looked old enough, was to find out 
from him if he had ever seen Napoleon. As 
nearly all the boarders in our house were elderly 
people, many of them could satisfy my curiosity on 
this point. I soon found,‘ however, that they did 
not all speak in the same accents as Monsieur le 
Colonel. Madame Bellehomme, the widow of a 
tallow-chandler, had something to tell me in reply 
to my usual question. 

Dame, oui! she remembered vividly she saw 
the Emperor the night he rode to the Tuileries on 
his 1:eturn from Elba. All the world was in the 
street that day. ‘There was a fine noise and fracas, 
guns and torches and what not. She was young, 
and a fool. She liked it. Her old grandmother, 
who knew better, said: ** Yes, shout * Vive |’ Em- 
pereur!” Idiots! imbeciles! He'll soon cut your 
throats and let the noise out! Shout while he leaves 
you life and breath!’ She was anti-Buonapartiste, 
was my grandmother. Look you, the women loved 
him not. He made too many widows and orphans.” 

Madame Bellehomme’s words gave me a shock, 
they were so very different from what the Colonel 
would say. I ventured to refer to the well-known 
sentiments of that dear old man. 

“ Ah, yes, [ know. Monsieur le Colonel is be- 
witched of Napoleon. He adores the Emperor, but, 
see you, he is a man ; he fought, and he escaped, he 
lives to tell of his battles, the excellent gentleman. 
With women the case is different. We stay at 
home, we fight not, we only wait—wait and weep 
for our men who never come home. We love not 
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war, therefore; it brings no glory for us, only sorrow 
and tears. For example, listen. My father, he 
went to Russia—yes, he went, a fine, brave man in 
full health. I saw him march down the Avenue de 
laGrande Armée. My mother saw it not; she was 
prostrate before the image of the Virgin, praying for 
him. We know nothing ever again of him. We 
kept hoping and praying for years. At length we 
gave up hoping, we only prayed. My mother 
would say that she could rest happy if only she knew 
that he had been killed quickly. But we knew 
not. When the snow came she used to weep, and 
say she could not bear to look at it, because she 
always saw bloody corpses in the white snow. Ah, 
the campaign of Russia! it was the campaign of 
a frozen hell! Behold, mon enfant, wherefore we 
women are anti-Buonapartiste.” 

The words of Madame Bellehomme decidedly 
gave a shock to my enthusiasm; but it took more 
than one shock to throw down the idol of an igno- 
rant girl. 

As the winter wore on, we noticed with sorrow 
that Monsieur le Colonel seemed suddenly to grow 
veryold. He got weaker, but he never complained 
—poor dear man! To bear all things cheerfully 
was one of the lessons he had thoroughly learned 
in his stern youth. He caught cold, and then he 
ceased to appear among us in the dining-room or 
in the little salon of an evening. One morning a 
closed carriage came, and Monsieur le Colonel, wrap- 
ped in furs and rugs, was assisted down stairs and 
into it. Where had he gone? we asked. To the 
hospital, they answered. To us, with our strong 
S.xon-bred feeling of home, this appeared sad, 
almost cruel indeed, for the poor old gentleman to 
go away to a hospital when ill. But, after all, what 
more fit and suitable? He had no home and no 
family ; all his life he had given to his profession, 
and at the close he instinctively turned to it for 
shelter and solace. Thus it was that Monsieur lo 
Colonel left our boarding-house and went to the 
hospital for old military men. Some of our board- 
ers used to go and visit him. Among the most 
assiduous was a younger comrade whom we knew 
as the Commandant. This latter brought us news 
of the invalid. “ Ah, he is very ill!” was the report 
after one visit. 

And then a sigh and a raising of the eyes, with a 
gesture of pity—ZJ/ est mort. 

At the morning roll-eall of life Monsieur le 
Colonel had not answered. Close up the ranks, 
comrades, and march on! Life cannot tarry for 
those who drop out. They gave him a military 
funeral, and the old man was borne to his last post 
to the sound of the drum which beat the measure 
for his life’s march. I don’t know if they baried 
the Emperor’s cockade with him. They should 
have done so. 

It is over twenty years ago since the Colonel 
died, and there are probably now no old veterans 
left who fought ander the Great Captain. There 
were just sixty-five of them at the Invalides when 
we visited it, and some of them were very old and 
near their end. In England there is at least one 
Waterloo veteran left. He is said to be over ninety- 
four year of age, though when I saw him the other 
day I could scarcely credit the statement, he looked 
so fresh and vigorous. He is a Cornishman, and 
perhaps his look of comparative yeuth is due to 
the pure air of his native country. He was 
wounded in the hand at Quatre-Bras, but not so 
severely as to prevent his taking part in the fight 
at Waterloo. At present he is one of the relies, 
and by no means the least interesting relic, 
which belong to the Waterloo panorama in Lon- 
don. ‘Twice daily he comes up to the central plat- 
form, whence the picture of the battle is to be seen, 
and sits there while it is explained to the visitors. 
At the end of the show he bangs his stick upon the 
ground. He is deaf, so it is hard to make him 
hear or understand. One would like to know what 
are his thoughts as he sits there surrounded by the 
painted battle and recalls what the real fight was 
like. The picture is terrible enough, but what mn-t 
have been the reality! Instead of the silence ot 
those pietured soldiers, the air was rent with the 
cries of the fighters and the shrieks of the dying. 
For a whole week after the battle wounded men 
were crawling about those blood-slimy fields in 
quest of the tardy help of the ambulance or the 
dreadful kindness of the surgeon’s kuife. And the 
pitiless summer sun blazed down upon the field 
unheeding, as it has blazed down upon a thousand 
other battlefields. 

Ah, Monsieur le Colonel, it needs more than 
even your enthusiasm and hero-worship to make 
me now see the glory of war! 
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SANDWICH. 


Not the ham or tongue variety, those venerable 
but not always interesting features of the average 
American railroad station, but the Sandwich of 
England, does the above headline celebrate. This 
English Sandwich is perhaps the very oldest sea- 
port in England, and last summer Julian Ralph, the 
well-known and skillful newspaper correspondent, 
visited it with an artist in behalf of “ Harper’s 
Weekly,” in the columns of which capital periodical 
he described last week this “inland village, the 
wreck of a seaport stranded high and dry :” 


“In the morning we found the ‘ Bull Walk,’ and saw 
that the name must be a corruption of the word ‘ bul- 
wark,’ for the walk was simply a path on top of the re- 
mains of the ancient wall, which is still serving its pur- 
pose, since all the houses of the town are within it. On 
the water side, facing the sea, it was built of stone, but 
on the other side it was made of mud. It has been 
lowered and covered with a tar walk between strips of 

rass and beds of flowers, and itis set with benches, so 
that it now forms one of the most charming prom- 
enades, or trysting-places, or loafing spots, according to 
one’s needs, that we saw abroad, or that one could 
easily imagine. Then the view from it is exquisite, 
and with not a trace of English about it. It is a pure 
bit of Holland, as you shall judge yourself when you 
know that the city was a mere huddle of red-tiled roofs 
and green tree-tops rising like an island above a green 
expanse of marshland, where a few lazy cattle were 
feeding, a lazier little river was threading a hesitatin 
route, and only a few still more lazy trees, one here an 
one there, raised their dwarfed heads above the level 
scene. Not even the‘awindmills of a Dutch picture 
were missing. One of them, perched close to an angle 
of the wall, gave movement to the view, but it was such 
leisurely, methodical movement that it emphasized the 
quiet and calm of the lovely picture. 

“This marsh was the bed of the sea once, and strange 
have been the keels that have swept overit. Here the 
savage Britons, seldom venturing far, rode their frail 
vessels of basket-work covered with skins. Following 
them came the Roman galleys under Julius Ceasar, 
from a point on the French coast between Calais and 
Boulogne. Here next rode the invading Saxons, and 
then for centuries the glorious navies of England, as 
she rose in wealth and power, found this very marsh a 
principal harbor whence to start. 


“In a fair half of the buildings the upper stories pro- 
ject beyond the first stories. Some are plastered to 
conceal the manner in which they are constructed, but 
there are many in which the bare beams supporting the 
upper stories are displayed. Some of these are merely 
rounded or curved at the outer ends, but others are 
quaintly carved. The finest example of the sort is to 
be seen in the King’s Arms Hotel, where the brackets 
that hold the second story up are carved to represent 
aman bent under the weight of the building. His 
hands are on his knees, his head is pressed down, and 
his hair streams upward as if it was that which sus- 
tained the fearful weight above. 

“‘Though all the houses are small and low, and all 
have high-pitched roofs, there is an extraordinary vari- 
ety in the architecture. The greatest difference seems 
to be in the windows. There are gable windows, box 
windows, bow-windows, leaded windows, and distinctly 
modern windows, but often one will see no windows in 
one half of a house, while the other half is nearly all 
glazed. The nomenclature of the little city is quite as 
peculiar. It has a Strand Street, a Knightrider Street, 
and a Chain Street that | remember, and I copied the 
names of the following taverns : the Sun, the Rose and 
Crown, the Bell, the George and Dragon, the Admiral 
Owen, the Green Dragon, the Malt Shovel, the Crispin, 
the Bricklayers’ Arms, the Old New Inn, the Fleur-de- 
lis, and the King’s Arms. 

“ While | sat in a window of the Fleur-de-lis a boy 
came to the pump opposite, carrying two pails sus- 
pended from a yoke upon his shoulders. Presently a 
little girl came, also with two pails ; but when she had 
filled hers, she placed them a certain distance apart, 
and dropped an ordinary child’s hoople upon the tops 
of the pails so that it rested against the handles. Then 
she stepped into the hoople, and, lifting the pails, car- 
ried them easily, without a possibility of their swinging, 
by pe ecuse their weight to press them against the cir- 
cle o 


“As for the old churches—St. Clement’s and St. 
Peter’s—suffice it to say that they are very ancient and 
tame, and ‘improved,’ till the best parts of them are 
hidden, defaced, or removed. The English guide-books, 
which concentrate all their genius and enterprise upon 
the churches to the exclusion of almost everything else, 
tell a great deal about these edifices, and at a price 
within the reach of all. What interested me most 
about them was that in the steeple of one the curfew is 
still rung at eight o'clock every night. A more inter- 
esting old building is the ancient Grammar School, 
founded in 1564, where Richard Knolles was ‘third 
master’ and wrote his ‘ History of the Turks,’ the onl 
contribution, warlike and maritime, little Sandwic 
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appears to have made to literature. Near by is a 
house where Queen Elizabeth was entertained in 1572. 
Then the streets were hung with vines and lands, 
snd the pavements were strewn with rushes ; the brew- 
ers were commanded to brew beer ; the children 
were set to spinning yarn on platforms in the open air, 
and good Queen Bess not only witnessed a tremendous 
battle between men on floats, but got a present of a 
golden cup worth $500 besides. She is not the only 
great personage Sandwich has seen, —_ the houses 
the others stopped in are no longer standing. Becket 
fled to Sandwich and escaped thence, and Richard 
Ceeur de Lion landed here after his imprisonment in 
Antwerp. Edward III. was often here, and sailed 
from here for France and Flanders when he made 
those journeys. 

“ To-day the only grandeurs left to the place are its 
memories. The citizens who used to patrol the streets 
singing the direction of the wind at night are as totally 
forgotten as the ships that made the place rich and 
busy no longer ago than the days of the great-grand- 
father of any present citizen. The town has now a 
few more than 3,000 inhabitants, who are engaged in 
tanning, wool-sorting, seed-crushing, brewing, fruit- 
growing, and malting.” 

PATAGONIAN HYGIENE. 


Nearly two years ago Professor Leslie Lee, of 
the United States Fish Commission, who had just 
then made a voyage through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, in the interests of science, told a representative 
of The Christian Union that certain tribes of the 
Fuegians and Patagonians live—dogs, babies, and 
all—in canoes; that in that Cape Horn climate of 
bitter cold, snow, and ice, the Patagonian men and 
women wear almost no clothing, and the babies and 
children are often entirely nude. There they sit 
in their canoes, the cold rain beating on their skins, 
apparently unconcerned. In view of this severe 
exposure, we should think that the babies would 
need more skillful medical treatment than that de- 
scribed as follows in “ The Ladies’ Home Journal :”’ 


“ When a child in Patagonia is sick, a messenger is 
dispatched for the doctor, and never leaves him until 
he comes with him. As soon as the doctor arrives, he 
looks at the sick child, and then with much ceremony 
rolls it up in a piece of skin. He then orders a clay plas- 
ter, and by this time the child has ceased crying, soothed 
by the warmth of the skin, and so rendering still more 
solid his reputation as a wise man. Yellowclay is brought 
and made into a thick cream with water, and the child 
is painted from head to foot, causing him to cry again. 
‘The devil is still there,’ says the doctor, sagely, and 
undoes two mysterious packages he carries; one con- 
tains rhea sinews (ostrich), and the other a rattle made 
of stones in a gourd decorated with feathers. He then 
fingers the sinews, muttering something for a few min- 
utes; then he seizes the rattle and shakes it violently, 
staring very hard at the crying child ; then wraps it 
in the skin again, and it ceases crying. Again it is 

inted, rattled at, and stared at, an in it cries. 

his is done four times, and then the cure is considered 
complete. The doctor leaves the child quiet, enfolded 
in the warm skin, and goes his way, having received 
two pipefuls of tobacco asa fee. Strange to say, the 
child generally recovers; but if it does not, the doctor 
ts out of the difficulty by declaring that the parents 
id not keep the medicine skin tightly around the child, 
and so let the devil get back again. This is the only 
treatment sick children in Patagonia are ever known to 
receive.’ 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE IS SAUCE FOR THE GANDER: 


The New York “Sun” quotes from the Venango 
“Spectator” the following amusing and practical 
illustration of the old saw that “It’s a poor rule 
that doesn’t work both ways:” 


“A good story is told of a Republican candidate for 
the Assembly nomination in this county. He is also an 
oil producer. About a year ago a man applied to him 
for a contract to drill a well. ‘Have you ever drilled 
any wells?’ asked the oil man. ‘ No,’ said the appli- 
cant. ‘Well,’ said the oil man, ‘I must have a man of 
experience.’ 

“Last week these two again met, and our oil pro- 
ducer, who had never held an office, asked the driller 
to vote for him. ‘Have you ever had a seat in the 
Legislature ?’ was the driller’s query. ‘No,’ said the 
candidate. ‘ Well,’ said the driller, ‘I’m going to vote 
for some man who has had experience.’ ” 


AN OLD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


In these days of perfected, elaborated, unabridged, 
encyclopedic dictionaries and handbooks of exact 
definition, it is interesting to see how dictionary 
work was done 260 years ago. Says “ Chambers’s 
Journal :” 


“ Many of the definitions in the English dictionary of 
1626 are amusing, and some of them ludicrously absurd. 
The ‘pole’ is described as ‘the end of the axle-tree 
whereon the heavens do move ’—a very primitive expla- 
nation. The ‘ Hebridean wave’ seems rather a poetical 
substitute for the Irish Sea, and a‘ badger’ is a still 
more extraordinary equivalent for a corn merchant— 
‘one that buys corne or other victual in one place to 
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sell it inanother.’ Still funnier are some of the natural 
history definitions. A ‘baboon’ is said to be ‘a beast 
like an ape, but farre bigger ;’ a ‘lynx’ is ‘a spotted 
beast ; it hath a most perfect sight, insomuch as it is 
said that it can see thorowa wall.’ The account of the 
‘salamander’ reads like an elaborate joke—‘a small 
venomous beast with foure feet and a short taile; it 
lives in the fire, and at length, by his extreme cold, 
puts out the fire.’ 

“Turning to more —_ topics, we have the ‘al- 
phabet’ defined as ‘ the cross rowe of letters,’ and ‘ an 
abecedarian’ is ‘one who teaches the cross rowe.’ Ac- 
cording to Cockeram, ‘an idiote’ is ‘an unlearned asse,’ 
a ‘labourer’ a ‘swinker,’ and ‘a heretick’ is sketched 
more roundaboutly, but with a clear assertion of the 
right of private opinion, as ‘he which maketh choice of 
himselfe what poynts of religion he will believe and 
what hee will not.’ Then from classic times the ‘Olym- 
pic games’ are ‘solemn games of activity,’ and ‘Am- 
phitrite’ is not, as usual, the goddess of the sea, but 
the ‘sea’ itself. ‘ Mathematicks’ and ‘ mathematicians’ 
are hardly dealt with. The latter means a ‘soothsayer,’ 
and the science, as defined, includes nearly all knowl- 
edge—‘the arts of arithmetic, musick, geographie, 

metrie, astronomy, astrology, cosmography,’ remind- 
ing one of the trivium and quadrivium of the school- 
men of the Middle Ages. ‘ Actresse’ has a very literal 
and interesting signification—‘a woman doer ;’ but at 
this decade of the seventeenth century there were no 
actresses in the modern sense of the term, the female 
parts being then taken by boys or young men. Women 
actors first appeared in 1660.” 


OLD ADVICE FOR NEW WRITERS. 


Take for your motto: “ Whoever can think and 
speak well can also write well.” 

Make crisp, concise sentences. “Simplicity is the 
first charm of good style.” In rewriting cut out all the 
“ fine” or * flowery ” . 

Use short, every-day words, if they will clearly express 
your meaning. Donot say: “She attempted to attract 
the attention of an assembly of juveniles by the recital 
of a small collection of anecdotes,” when you mean that 
“She tried to amuse the children by telling them 
stories.” 

Be careful of the arrangement of your sentences and 
the words in them, and thus avoid ridiculous, and often 
serious, mistakes. Do not say, for instance, “‘ Wanted, 
an experienced nurse to take care of a child thirty or 
forty years of age.” 

habit of as you would talk. 
red “red,” not “ruby ;” speak of “the n 
fields,” not “the emerald fields.” ie 

Avoid tautology. Do not write: “The traveler, 
tired and weary with his journey, lay down to rest.” 

Avoid redundancy. Do not say: “ Another old 
veteran has departed.” 

Avoid the unnecessary use of connectives. Only a 
bad writer would say : “I went to see her and spend 
the afternoon, and stay to tea and spend the evening, 
and have her go home with me and stay all night.” 

In regard to subjects, write of something with which 

ou are familiar, or with which you can become famil- 
iar by careful study. For instance, you may tell of 
your success with pansies, or read up the subject 
“ Sponges,” to make an interesting account for chil- 


dren. It is said: “A man’s best things lie nearest 
him.” You are apt to imagine that nothing less than a 
trip to the Pacific coast will furnish suitable material 


for a a article. The four-leaved clover grows at 
your doorstep. Make the most of your small oppor- 
tunities while you are on the lookout for larger open- 


After selection, plunge at once into your subject ; be 
sure you strike a keynote at the outset to which you 
may return at the close, and thus secure a complete, 
harmonious whole. 

Be interested in your topic if you expect to interest 
others. Become thoroughly saturated with your sub- 
ject before putting pen to paper. Fully half of the 
work may be done in the mind before producing visible 
results. With the subject held in mind, even desultory 
reading will disclose similar ideas that would otherwise 
be unnoted. 

Throughout your article show a reserve strength 
indicating that you could say more if you would. 
5 study of good literature will show how this can be 

one. 

An earnest writer anxious to suceeed cannot afford 
to read trashy literature, even for recreation. Spend 
all surplus moments in the study of noted authors, and 
not alone to cultivate style The society of cultivated 
people will also prove beneficial. 

o enlarge your vocabulary, look up the definition of 
— unfamiliar word you may chance upon in your 
ing. 
_ Avoid exuberance in writing. Remember to be 
natural. 

Have an object in your essay. Give the reader fun, 
or information, or help in some way ; especially some- 
thing that is alive. 

Do not attempt too much in one article. Never 
appear to preach. Be practical, even commonplace. 
There is very little demand for abstract or flowery 
literature. 

Finally, be brief. Condense, cut out eve 
fluous word or sentence.—[Mona Fargher 
The Writer. | 
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MINE AND THINE. 


ES, we are going to move,” said a young 
woman to a friend she met on the 
street-car. ‘ Fred thinks we need a 
larger house, as the children are get- 
ting along. But it is hard work, this 

moving. Ittears things up by the rootsso. We've 
lived in that house ten years, and there’s one strip 
of woodwork in the front room that I'd like to take 
with me.” “Is it decorated?” asked the friend, 
with interest. “Yes. It has the height of the 
children notched on it from the first year up to 
now. But there's one missing. ‘Arty, so high,’ is 
gone. I mean that—that he is the one we lost, and 
that record of five years is—all—that’s left.” 

The above extract was doubtless printed because 
of its pathetic reference to “Arty.” But, really, 
if we comprehend what kind of a housekeeper 
“ Arty’s” mother must have been, when she cut 
notches in the woodwork of the house to record the 
height of her children, we cannot repress the feel- 
ing of gladness that Arty was removed before he 
was old enough to become contaminated by his 
mother’s destructive and careless habits. Imagine 
the condition of the house when the family left it : 
amateur carving on the window sills; door panels 
doubtless bearing testimony to attempts at archery ; 
banisters whose enfeebled condition is the result of 
their use as toboggan slides; walls that resemble a 
new development of porcupines, bristling with nails. 
It is astonishing, the disregard of the rights of 
owners shown by some tenants. The payment of 
so much a month for the use of certain privileges 
seems to indicate to some minds that they will not 
get their money’s worth unless they abuse the 
property. They remind one of the boarder whose 
appetite was so great that the landlady informed 
him she must ask him two dollars more per week. 
“ Ob, madam! please do not. I nearly kill myself 
now to get my money’s worth!” 

Some people see “ money’s worth” from only one 
side. ‘The dollar they pay out is always two hun- 
dred cents, while the dollar’s worth returned in 
goods or privileges is worth only fifty cents. 

We hear a great deal said of the injustice of land- 
lords, and but little said of the unrighteous use of 
property by tenants. 

There came under observation not long ago a 
most desirable house for a small family, that had been 
so grossly abused that nothing could remove the evi- 
dence of the criminal carelessness of the tenants but 
entire new woodwork. Large nails had been driven 
into the panels of the doors, while the walls were 
permanently injured by the nails driven at all heights 
and angles. Ceilings were water-soaked until 
weakened, and the cellar would have startled a 
Fiji Islander; dirt had accumulated for years, 
while the cobwebs hung like ropes from the dusty, 
blackened beams overhead. The tenants attributed 
their illnesses, rheumatic fevers, to the dampness of 
the house, though they knew that they had an 
accumulation of old clothes, brooms, door-mats, tin 
cans, carefully hoarded in the cellar. The landlord 
is unprotected because the tenant has no property. 

It is certain that children who are brought up to 
see the record of their height kept on the wdod- 
work of their home by notches are being trained to 
develop into the tenants that are a terror to land- 
lords and a source of constant anger to the careful 
tenant who is apt to follow them in possession. 

“ Drive nails in a door!” exclaimed a lady as she 
listened to a friend's description of the house of 
which she had just taken possession. “ Why, I 
would as soon think of driving one in my hand! 
We were brought up to respect a house.” The 
thought came, “ Yes, for you never lived in a hired 
house, and the cost of repairing was considered.” 


It is, after all, the selfishness of human nature that 
causes this wanton destruction. If every family 
could be put at once in possession of their own house 
there would be a marked falling off in several trades, 
notably those of carpenters, painters, and plasterers. 
Their work would be creative, not simply tinkering, 
repairing damages caused by criminal carelessness 
to the permanent injury of property and the last- 
ing disgrace of the destroyer. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF CONVENTION- 
ALITY IN SOCIAL EXPRESSIONS. 


By Curistine TERHUNE HERRICK. 


4 |HE question as to what constitutes a false- 
Nyy hood perplexes many conscientious souls. 
Old and busy heads may be occupied 
with matters of more magnitude than 
the splitting of hairs upon points of sin- 
cerity, but to young and possibly over-serious think- 
ers, trifles assume an importance far beyond their 
actual value. With such musers a favorite subject 
of speculation is how far the so-called “ society lie” 
is justifiable. 

On the face of it, there certainly seems to be 
some ground for remonstrance against certain forms 
of speech which have become so thoroughly habit- 
ual that their real meaning rarely, if ever, occurs to 
the mind of the person who utters them. 

“Tam glad to see you,” says the hostess to the 
woman who pays her a conventional call, albeit she 
has groaned aloud when the card was brought up, 
and is at that moment wishing her guest at the far 
ends of the earth. ‘ How fortunate I was to find 
you in!” returns the other, who had ascended the 
steps and rung the bell devoutly trusting to hear 
** Not at home” in answer to her query, “ Is Mrs. 
Blank in ?”’ 

And so they sit for fifteen minutes exchanging 
insincere platitudes, feigning an interest each in the 
other which neither feels, and part after mutual 
expressions of regard and cordial invitations on 
both sides to call soon. “Thank heaven! she’s 
gone at last!’ ejaculates the hostess as the door 
closes behind the visitor ; and, “ Well, that is off my 
mind !”’ rises to the lips of the departing one at the 
same moment. 

To the intolerant spectator the participants in 
this little drama seem to have been guilty of noth- 
ing more nor less than deliberate deceit. Looking 
further, the same want of sincerity is noticeable in 
all social life, until one involuntarily applies to 
society the phrase some caustic writer used regard- 
ing courtship—*“ A period, long or short, agreeably 
spent by (two) people in deceiving one another to 
the best of their ability.” In confirmation of this 
we see persons entertaining those for whom they 
have no liking nor respect, and in turn receiving 
the hospitality of others toward whom they them- 
selves hold similar feelings. Calls and courtesies 
are exchanged between the dearest foes, who so 
comport themselves that the casual observer can de- 
tect little or no difference in their manner to those 
whom they despise and those they esteem. 

Looked at from one standpoint, this all seems 
highly reprehensible, or, at the least, to be greatly 
deprecated, and the would-be reformer urges soci- 
ety at large to cast aside shams, and show by word 
and deed what it really thinks. But there is the 
invariable “ other side” to be considered. In the 
first place, we have to deal with social life as it is, 
and its reconstruction at the hands of a few enthu- 
siasts is practically impossible. In thesecond place, 
it is problematical as to whether or not it would be 
benefited by such reconstruction. For it must be 
owned that the few specimens one meets of those 
who plume themselves upon their frankness and 
honesty are not so agreeable as to make one in love 
with candor. Their sincerity is apt to consist in 
commenting freely upon the unpleasant character- 
istics of their friends, and leaving good traits unno- 
ticed ; in expressing, unsolicited, their disapproval 
of one’s ill-advised actions, and in passing over in 
silence those worthy of commendation. Their 
license of speech goes no further than the utterance 
of distasteful truths, until the preamble with which 
they are wont to begin any unusually unwelcome 
speech, ‘*- You know I am perfectly candid; I believe 
in saying just what I think,” seldom fails to send a 


shudder up and down the spine of the victim whose 
costume, conduct, or character is under discus- 
sion. 

Conventionality—the much abused—may be not 
unfitly likened to the clothing with which modern 
fashion ordains that the human form divine shall 
be draped. To the savages of Central Africa the 
simplest garb of civilization no doubt seems useless 
and absurd. Were he consulted, the result would 
probably be the abolition of draperies ; yet we of the 
Western world would hardly view such a course as 
a forward step in the march of progress. 

So long as clothes and conventionality continue 
to be the custom among those with whom we live, 
so long should we wear both with the best grace we 
can muster, even although our principles might 
move us to alter their cut. We may impart touches 
of individuality here and there, but, as members of 
one body politic, it behooves us to conform to the 
usages of that body and not to offend its other 
component parts by too violent a departure from 
established custom. 

To those who still demur upon conscientious 
grounds, and lament the deceitful tendencies of 
many of our forms of speech, it may be suggested 
that that deception can hardly be considered im- 
portant which deceives no one. Take as one 
instance of this the beginning and ending of the 
ordinary business letter: “Dear Sir,” “My dear 
Madam,” “ Yours truly,” “ Faithfully yours.” What 
are all these terms but the veriest forms, which yet 
lend a touch of graciousness to the most common- 
place transactions ? 

Even granting all this, there may still be an 
avoidance of those phrases which are really un- 
truths, if a lie consists in the intention to deceive. 
It is not necessary to assure your hostess that you 
have had a delightful evening when you have been 
bored to the verge of desperation. Neither is it 
obligatory upon you to express delight at receiving 
a call from some one whose coming is anything but 
a pleasure. Almost always there is some polite 
phrase which covers the ground satisfactorily and 
commits you to nothing definite. One may follow 
the example of that bright woman who studied out 
for herself a collection of such sentences to be em- 
ployed upon those trying occasions when nothing 
pleasant could truthfully be eaid. 

If she had had a horribly stupid evening, as she 
made her adieux she would say to her hostess, “ It 
was very kind in you to arrange such an evening 
as this for your friends.” Or, fora tiresome caller, 
she had always a pleasant word, expressing, as she 
herself said, her appreciation of the kindly or 
courteous thought which had borne fruit in the 
visit. “I say nothing I do not mean,” she said 
once to a friend who laughingly accused her of in- 
sincerity. “I may wish my visitor had chosen 
some other way more agreeable to me of showing 
her good-will, but at the same time I honor her in- 
tention and am grateful to her for it.” 

A certain good man whose profession—he was a 
clergyman—had forced upon him the necessity of 
learning to say pleasant things under difficult cir- 
cumstances, was one evening a member of a party 
who were obliged to listen to the singing of a young 
woman whose vocalization was the pride of her 
family and the terror of every one else. He listened 
gravely to the execution of an Italian ariain which 
sharps, flats, and naturals were recklessly mixed, 
and where the strength of the vocal chords was 
what most impressed the listener. At last it was 
over. The family beamed with pride, the guests 
sat stunned. Not one knew whatto say. But the 
clerical diplomat rose to the occasion. Advancing 
toward the songstress, he said, with the gentlest 
courtesy, ““My dear young lady, has it ever oc- 
curred to you how fortunate you are in being able 
to give so many people so much pleasure?” His 
glanee took in the admiring family ; his other lis- 
teners breathed more freely, and at least one of 
them thought, “ Blessed among men is he who has a 


happy knack of putting things: 


“ What is the difference between Queen Victoria 
and the Mississippi River?” asked Squildig. 
“ About four thousand miles, I should say,” replied 
MeSwilligen. “That answer won't go this time.” 
‘* What is it, then?’ “ Queen Victoria holds levees, 
but the Mississippi River makes them let go.”— 
[ Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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AWAY. 
| CANNOT say, and I will not say, 
That he is dead. He is just away ! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here ; 


And loyd still, as he gave the blows 
Of his warrior-strength to his country’s foes— 


Mild and gentle, as he was brave, 
When the sweetest love of his life he gave 


To simple things ;—where the violets grew 
Pare as the eyes they were likened to, 


The touches of his hands have strayed 
As reverently as his lips have prayed ; 


When the little brown thrush that harshly chirred 
Was dear to him as the mocking-bird ; ‘ 


And he pitied as much as a man in pain 
A writhing honey-bee wet with rain. 


Think of him still as the same, I say : 
He is not dead—he is just away! —[Spectator. 


A COTTAGE AT THE SEASHORE. 
By Kirry RocHELLE. 

a |HE going out of town for the summer is 

Fal, becoming a habit with people of limited 

incomes as well as the wealthy classes. 

With some the question of where to pass 

the time of their summer vacation is a 

puzzling one, and one on which much time and 

thought are expended. This had been the case in 

the family of my friends Mr. and Mrs. Brown, 

who found it unpleasant to be separated, and Mr. 

Brown’s business confined him to short outings. 


‘The family had usually scattered as the summer 


vacations came, but last year they were so fortunate 
as to obtain possession, at a small outlay, of a com- 
fortable cottage on the shore of a beautiful bay, 
about twenty miles from the large city in which 
they lived. The family consisted of the father, 
mother, and four boys between the ages of nine 
and seventeen, who were strong and healthy. The 
two older boys had had some experience in “ rough- 
ing it”’ the previous summer. 

The Browns had a definite plan to begin with, 
which was to have a kind of summer school where 
the boys should have a share in the work instead 
of passing three months in idleness; their chief 
aim being to make them strong and efficient, and 
able to think and do for others as well as for them- 
selves. A garden was planted with string beans, 
radishes, beets, and asparagus, and later a straw- 
berry bed was prepared, from which small returns 
are soon anticipated. The boys took great interest 
in preparing the garden, and afterwards in keeping 
it in order, and it was a great delight for them to 
gather the fresh vegetables as needed. A large 
woodpile, left from alterations in the building, was 
back of the cottage, which furnished many hours of 
pleasant exercise and labor, in sawing and splitting 
the wood, which was used for fuel. 

The cottage contained sitting and dining rooms, 
one other small room and kitchen on first floor, 
with three sleeping-rooms and ample closets on 
second. The sleeping-rooms were large and airy, 
with dormer windows on the south from which 
could be heard the roar of the ocean, and side 
windows overlooking the bay. One of these was 
fitted up with three cot beds for the oldest boys. 
All the rooms were furnished in the simplest man- 
ner, with many comforts but few luxuries. The 
windows of the sitting-room were hung with dra- 
peries of printed lawn at twelve and a half cents a 
yard, and the doorways with tasteful but cheap por- 
titres, A large Kensington art square for the 
floor, and center-table, lamp, rattan lounge, rock- 
ers and chairs, were the chief furniture, while sofa 
pillows, magazines, and the favorite books of each 
member of the family gave a cozy effect; sim- 
plicity and freedom from the care of upholstered 
furniture, tidies, and bric-A-brac being aimed at. 
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There being no room for a maid, the work was 
divided and planned so that each should have his 
share, except what was done by a young woman in 
the neighborhood, who once a week washed the 
floors, cleaned windows, etc. The boys waited on 
table, washed and dried the dishes, and laid the 
table by turns. Each one knew what was expected 
of him, and it was generally done cheerfully. The 
eldest seemed to be the natural cook of the family. 
The other boys prepared the vegetables and assisted 
generally, while the mother superintended and at- 
tended to the difficult parts. It is surprising how 
much can be accomplished that is usually called 
hard work if order and regularity, with a spirit of 
willingness, are brought to bear ; it even becomes a 
recreation. 

After breakfast each one was expected to make 
his own bed, regulate the room, and take part in 
the general clearing up. With the dish-mop, soap- 
saver, and plenty of hot water the dish-washing was 
a trifle, especially as there were few greasy dishes. 
It had been decided in the beginning to live chiefly 
on cereals, vegetables, and fruits, so that but little 
meat was cooked. On Sunday, fricasseed chicken 
or boiled tongue was prepared for dinner, and 
through the week an occasional can of chicken, 
tongue, or salmon was used. 

A delightful breakfast was often prepared of oat- 
meal, with plenty of fresh milk, furnished by a near 
neighbor—for which the youngest of the family 
went every morning—stewed potatoes, hot corn 
bread, with omelet or poached eggs, and fruit. 

A dinner of canned chicken or salmon laid on 
crisp lettuce leaves, fresh from the garden, with 
boiled potatoes, sweet corn, or string beans, and 
sliced tomatoes, wi.h the addition of custard, rice, 
or bread pudding for dessert, was most enjoyable, 
especially when large and healthy appetites were 
awaiting it, and when each one had taken some 
part in its preparation. 

No washing or ironing was done at the cottage, 
but each Monday the express carried to the city 
the soiled clothing, bed and table linen, returning 
it on Saturday. 

A broad porch on the south side, on which swung 
two hammocks, and in front of which were a lawn 
and large willow trees, made a pleasant and restful 
resort. | 

A catboat twenty-two feet in length, with a row- 
boat, were sources of greatenjoyment. These were 
given in charge of the boys to keep in order; and 
whenever the tide was right for sailing, the whole 
family were ready to enjoy it. Sometimes the 
breakfast dishes would be set aside, and a sail of 
an hour or two taken, and the work attended to 
after returning. 

The life was very free and easy—every member 
of the family being bent upon having all the enjoy- 
ment possible. The daily bath was, of course, one 
of the greatest institutions of the life on the shore, 
and into this all entered with zest. The boys 
would dive, jump from each other’s shoulders, swim 
out to the sailboat, which was anchored at a short 
distance, and sometimes even take a sail in her, 
returning later for another dive and swim before 
divesting themselves of the fantastic livery usually 
worn on these occasions. 

A workshop where the boys could hammer, saw, 
and paint to their heart’s content was a source 
of much pleasure and instruction. One of them 
planned and built a double bathing-house, and then 
painted it outside. The youngest one spent much 
time painting and repainting his toy boat, and in 
manufacturing all sorts of unusable articles. This 
made him handy with tools, and occupied many 
hours of the rainy days. 

The table expenses for the family of seven—for 
there were always one or two visitors, who entered 
into the work, as well as the enjoyments, with en- 
thusiasm—were about $14 per week. 

One cannot do justice in so small a space to the 
delights and restfulness of freedom from city cares 
and responsibilities. ‘To be sure, there were times 
when it might have seemed pleasant to have had a 
little less to do, but, believing thoroughly in the 
Gospel of Work, our friends took pleasure in it, and 
thus made the summer cares a rest instead of a 
burden. 

How quickly those three months by the shore 
passed, and how some of the family dreaded to 
buckle down to hard work, with the city excite- 
ments, for the winter! This free and easy picnic 
life had been a delight to all, so that they are 
anticipating a renewal of it the coming summer, 
hoping that, with last year’s experience, it will prove 
even more pleasant than before. 

To those in search of true rest, without the excite- 
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ment of fashionable life with its attendant late 
hours and drain upon the nervous system, we would 
recommend a trial of simplicity such as described. 
Though it is hardly to be supposed that our counsel 
will be generally followed, or that many people who 
are thinking how to pass their vacation will select 
a camping-out cottage similar to the one described 
here, still there is a comfortable satisfaction in 
feeling that one has given good advice, and that at 
least one family may possibly be induced to try the 
experiment. 


A DAY’S MAIL. 


Some time ago there was a request for a prayer for 
a children; here is one I have given my grandchil- 
n: 
** Father, I pray that thou wilt give 
Thy Spirit to me while I live ; 
And, if I sleep or if I wake, 
Keep me thy child, for Jesus’ sake.”’ 


I think there is no more beautiful prayer to teach a 
child than Tallis’s evening hymn, beginning 
** Glory to thee, God, this nigh 
For all the of the 


eep me, O keep me, King of kings, 
Under the shadow of thy wings. SH 


I would like to add my testimony to that given in 
the “ Domestic Symposium ” as to the reason why 
women and girls accustomed to city life are unwilling 
to take good places in the country. My experience 
as a trained nurse, often called to patients in the coun- 
try, within an hour’s ride of New York perhaps, gives 
me sympathy with these other workingwomen who 
are asked to leave the friends and the privileges of New 
York life to go to equally good homes in the country, 
but where they would be separated from these associa- 
tions, and where it might be a long time before they 
would form new ones. 

The trained nurse is often greatly privileged in her 
more intimate association with the families in which 
she may serve. Often this association is sufficient to 
relieve her from the loneliness which separation from 
old friends and acquaintances would occasion. But 
more often there is such a difference in the tastes, in- 
terests, and habits of thought and life of the nurse and 
the different members of the family with whom she 
may associate more or less freely and pleasantly as to 
leave with her a great sense of isolation, which makes 
duties irksome that in the city would be pleasures. 
If this be true in the case of the intelligent, educated 
nurse, how much more must it be with the servant in 
lower grades! Although, personally, I have met with 
only the greatest consideration from those with whom 
I have served in country places during periods of from 
three to nine months, and in one instance nearly two 
years, yet I was never quite free from this sense of 
isolation, which in New York would be wholly removed 
by the opportunity to meet, more or less often, congenial 
and intimate friends. 

Let me add that the article in the Home Department 
defining somewhat the respective duties of nurses and 
their employers seems to me, after ten years’ experience, 
to be very sensible and just. E, A. C. P 


Since you have seen fit to challenge the audacious 
man who objected to the application of theterm “ servy- 
ant” to those who assist in household labor, to pro- 
duce a better term, allow him to suggest that the word 
“domestic ” would be at once unobjectionable and de- 
scriptive. ‘ Domestic service” would not designate a 
serving per se, but only what it is—one particular thing 
of which there are many kinds. Thus, when The 
Christian Union mails me weekly a volume—for it is 
nothing less—containing the sifted and crystallized 
news of the day, and accepts my money in return, does 
it not sell to me, for a consideration, the time, strength, 
and general gumption required to produce such a vol- 
ume, no less than the young woman who, for a consid- 
eration called a wage, assists in the domestic labors of 
my household? ‘The material consideration in either 
case may be a pitiable one in view of the service rendered, 
but the point is that, for a consideration, be it equiv- 
alent or not, service is rendered upon a contract, and 
equally sv in either case. Indeed, if the question of 
equivalence is raised, when was ever true service fully 
compensated in this world by the consideration agreed 
upon! Suppose a conscientious, capable, self-respect- 
ing girl agrees to render domestic service in my family. 
She not only fulfills her part of the contract literally, 
but does it with body, mind, and soul—doing it as to 
the Lord and not as unto men. Can the dollars I may 
pay her, and she has agreed to accept as a considera- 
tion, be anything like an equivalent for this coining of 
herself for my household’? Are the good offices she 
renders any more of the nature of service, except ge- 
nerically, than those of the physician who prescribes for 
my sick children whom this “domestic” cares for, or 
the clergyman who conducts the “service” that my 
family attend weekly? All three perform their respect- 
ive offices for a consideration, however inadequate ; 
but the question is, Does either of them deserve to be 
designated a “servant” in a characteristic way, or do 
they, one and all, come under a general law by which 
we are all under obligation to the Maker of us all by 
love to serve one another, he himself having set us the 
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example in a service quite beyond the possibilities of 
any of us who “came after him.” It may very well 
be, and probably is, true that that class of women suited 
to and much needed for the kind of service in question 
are abnormally sensitive as to the estimation in which 
they are held, as well as the designation they receive, 
ot this may be very unfortunate for all concerned. 
But, human nature being what it is, is it well, in this 
connection and in this democratic age and clime, to 
adhere to a term suggestive of caste, offensive to self- 
respect, even though it be supersensitive and divisive 
between those who so much need the “ services ” of each 
other? Names represent things. If they obstruct, 
why not change them, and remove the stumbling-block 
out of the way? “ Roll ye away the stone.” 
Tuat Aupacious MAN. 


I, too, have been amused and puzzled at the discus- 
sion of the servant problem. One writer says, “ Good 
girls have no trouble with their mistresses,” and I add, 
mentally, Provided the latter are also good. The fact 
that almost any other employment is preferred by 
women, when this one should, from its very nature, be 
most attractive, proves conclusively that good mistresses 
are almost as scarce as servants. Another writer 
gives an appalling list of the duties a “ general house- 
work girl is expected” to perform, and says: “ The 
more competent and capable she shows herself, the more 
completely will the mistress leave everything in her 
hands.” Like “ Sweet Cicely’s” little boy, we can’t 
help asking Why? why? why? Why does any sane 
woman, — to be the superior of her servant 
in point of intelligence, expect such impossibilities? 
Why are not the duties and hours of servant girls as 
clearly defined as those of other working people? If 
their duties require them to be ac work earlier and 
later than other laborers, why can they not have certain 
bours of the afternoon for rest? Why do not the 
members of a large family assist with the work, or, if 
their tastes or outside duties prevent, why do they not 
cut down other expenses and hire more help? Why 
should we enjoy luxuries at the expense of our serv- 
ants? Why do we struggle along with one overworked 
servant in order that we may attain—a sealskin sacque? 
Why do we not apply business principles and business 
methods to this problem? This writer further says, 
*‘ Since there seems to be no way of altering these un- 
pleasant features of the work,” etc., and then straight- 
way gives the most effective remedy: “ Let the mistress 
daily put herself in the servant’s place.” If she does 
this, the “ unpleasant features” afore-mentioned will 
soon be very much reduced. Let us hear the conclu- 
sion of this matter: “‘ Fear God and keep his command- 
ments,” one of which reads thus : “Masters, give unto 
your servants that which is just and equal.” 

I suppose that refers to hours, duties, and privi- 
leges as well as wages. M. E. 


Younc FOLKS. 
HOW TO BE POLITE. 


E is the most polite child I ever saw.” 
The lady was speaking of a little boy 
who is her private pupil. “I do not 
believe he could be impolite with- 
out positive effort.” “Oh dear!” I 

thought, “ think of the scores of boys who cannot 

be polite without positive effort, and without being 
urged to that effort beside !” 

“He insists on placing the most comfortable 
chair for me,” continued the teacher. “ He will not 
pass out of a room before me. If we get into a car 
together, he pays the fare, and looks after my gen. 
eral comfort with the care of aman. If a woman 
get into the car and is compelled to stand, the child 
is distressed until he has surrendered his seat, 
always removing his cap. And I think he is un- 
conscious whether the woman is richly or poorly 
dressed. The other day I got a tiny spot of ink on 
my finger ; quick as a flash, he left the room and 
came back holding a basin of water in one hand, a 
piece of soap in the other, and a towel over his arm, 
and, with a face full of sympathy, said, ‘I saw you 
had a spot on your finger.’ The boy is so different 
from the pupil of a friend of mine in the East. 
The boy is taught in company with a little girl of 
about his own age. The little girl is very unselfish, 
and dearly loves to do kindly things for others. 
She will arrange the boy’s chair, get out his books 
and papers, and will put them away; but if he is 
asked to do the least thing for her, he scowls and 
frowns and actually growls.” 

Two boys each with the same opportunity, but 
how differently they use it ! 

“ Manners, after all, are largely a matter of 
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to me. At once I thought of these two boys. It 
certainly was true of them. One boy is unselfish, 
the other is selfish, and this difference is shown 
in their manners. Some one might tell the selfish 
boy every day how to be polite, but until he learns 
to think of other people, until he learns to think of 
their rights, until he learns to think that there is a 
pleasure in making other people happy, no amount 
of talking will make him polite. 

Every boy and girl should cultivate the habit of 
acting politely, until it becomes so perfectly natural 
that to do an impolite thing would shock them, 
would rouse them to a sense of what they had done. 
They should be affected mentally when they are 
impolite as they are physically by stubbing their 
toes when walking. The boy who has to be re- 
minded of his table manners constantly, certainly 
cannot enjoy his food as the boy does who learns 
naturally how to eat in the manner that gives no 
offense to any one. Ata large hotel last summer 
a little boy’s table manners were so offensive that 
those who sat at the table with him used to go to 
the dining-room door, and, if he was at the table, 
wait on the piazza until he was through. It would 
have mortified the boy if he had known it, but bad 
manners were his natural manners. If talking 
would have made a boy have good manners, his 
would have been perfect. It is what a boy or girl 
does that gives them their position, not what they 
know only. 

Learn what is proper and right, then do it; have 
too much self-respect to be impolite. 


THE LAST PRISONER IN KENIL- 


WORTH CASTLE. 
I. 


By Crara G. DOLLIVER. 


) |NE bright spring morning when this cent- 
b) ury was still young, a little girl peeped 
out from a low dormer window of Kenil- 
\| worth farmhouse, and, donning a new 

2S pinafore of blue-and-white checked ging- 
ham, crept down the dark stairway into a big, dim 
kitchen where an old man sat eating a bowl of por- 
ridge by the fire. 

* Good-morning, Gran’ther!’’ said she, printing a 
butterfly kiss on his bald pate. “ I'm twelve years 
old to-day.” 

“So ye be!” said the old man, looking up at her 
with an air of pride, “so ye be. Acacy !”’ 

“ And see what a great girl | ve grown!” said 
Acacy, standing by the door-post, where her height 
had been marked every year since she could 
stand. ‘I'll soon be keeping house for you, Gran’- 
ther, when Betty has done showing me how to 
cook.” 

“And turn poor Betty on the parish, belike!” 
said the old servant, who was not so much of a 
servant but that she took her bowl of porridge and 
sat down by Acacy’s sidetoeatit. She also placed 
a saucer of foaming milk in the chimney corner ; in 
a few minutes the latchstring was pulled from the 
outside, and a big gray cat walked in and ate his 
breakfast quite sociably with the rest of the family. 

“How's your rheumaticks, Gran’ther?” asked 
Acacy, when she had finished munching the end of 
a rye loaf. 

“ Very bad!” said he, with a wry face. “If I'd 
me rights, I'd have the surgeon from Coventry to 
cure it instead of Betty's plasters.” 

“ Doh!” sputtered the old servant, with a frown, 
as she took the porridge-pot out to the chickens. 
For twenty years she had listened, open-mouthed, to 
her master’s stories of his noble birth, but when he 
began to cast discredit on her plasters, her patience 
was at an end. 

But Acacy, who had unlimited faith in it all, 
took her grandfather’s hand and said tenderly, 
“Come sit i’ the sun, Gran’ther, and tell me of Sir 
Robert Dudley; I never tire of hearing of him.” 

So the old man told again in his quavering voice 
the story of good Sir Robert, son of that Earl of 
Leicester who was the spoiled favorite of Eliza- 
beth ; how, after his father’s death, he was de- 
spoiled of his estates by the Star Chamber, because 
King James I. desired the splendid castle for his 
son ; how a pretense was made of paying him a 
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quarter of its value, of which never a pound reached 
him in the far, foreign city whether he had fled, 
disgusted with justice in England. The old man, 
who had been christened Dudley, claimed descent 
from this same Sir Robert through his mother’s 
mother, who was, he said, a “lady,”’ and had taught 
him to read and write—accomplishments certainly 
rare enough in those days among people of old 
Dudley Atherton’s station. 

“If I'd me rights,” concluded the old man, hotly, 
“T'd be lord of the manor, in place of porter at the 
gate.” 

Acacy believed in these claims so thoroughly that 
she always felt indignant to see her grandfather so 
silent and humble when the Earl's agent came for 
an accounting, which he did twice a year. Her 
fiery spirit urged her to boldly assert their claims 
and appeal to the King. But old Dudley had some 
worldly wisdom mingled with his foolish dreaming, 
and had no mind to go tothe workhouse. His son- 
in-law, Acacy’s father, who was porter before him, 
had been a faithful servant of the Earl's, and he 
knew it was for that reason, and for the intimate 
knowledge he had of the ruins, that he was re 
tained in his place, in spite of the fact that the land, 
which had always been tilled, was neglected, and 
—— had long ago been taken to Coventry and 
sold. 

No one knew better than Dudley the history 
and traditions of Kenilworth; no one loved better 
to hear them than Acacy; so she smoothed out her 
new pinafore, and said, coaxingly, “Tell me some 
more,” as if she had not heard his stories already 
a hundred times. So he told her of the founder, 
Geoffrey de Clinton, above whose tomb in the ancient 
chapel the lights were kept constantly burning for 
a hundred and fifty years; of the wicked Earl of 
March, who feasted and frolicked in the Castle 
Hall with faithless Queen Isabella, while poor King 
Edward, loaded with chains, kept company with 
despair in the dungeons below. “ He built Morti- 
mer'’s Tower, o’er there by the orchard—naught 
but a heap o’ stones now,” said the old man, point- 
ing across the Lower Court. which then, as now, 
was carpeted with beautiful green turf. 

Then he told of young Simon de Montfort 
and his robber knights, who unfurled the standard 
of rebellion on Czsar’s Tower, and for years plun- 
dered, burned, and destroyed farms and villages for 
miles around, until the king, despite his age and in- 
firmities, brought an army to the Castle gates, and 
starved the rebels out, after a six months’ siege. 

But, best of all, Acacy loved to hear the story, 
which Sir Walter Scott afterward made so famous, of 
wicked Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, and poor 
Amy Robsart, his wife ; and of those grand days when 
haughty Queen Bess came to Kenilworth. Grand 
days indeed, thought Acacy, when four hundred 
servants were lodged in the Castle, many of them 
clothed in silk and velvet; when hunting and dane- 
ing, tilts and tournaments, and every pastime known 
to rich or poor went on at every hour of the day 
and far into the night, to please the royal guest ; 
when fifty-six hogsheads of wine and beer were 
tapped and ten oxen were slaughtered every day, 
and a hundred cooks in the three great kitchens 
rattled their saucepans or bent over the tiled ovens, 
that the groaning tables might never be bare from 
morning till night. 

Acacy looked up at the place on Casar’s Tower 
where could still be seen, at that time, the place 
where the great clock was fixed, which was stopped 
during all the Queen's stay, as though Leicester 
wished to cheat old Time himself into standing still. 

She had heard her grandfather read many atime 
from an old hide-bound book with brass clasps: 
“ The cloc bell sang not a note all the while her 
Highness was thear—always pointing at two o'clock, 
the hour of banquet.” 

In spite of his ambition and his baseness, Acacy 
could not restrain a feeling of pride as she heard of 
the magnificence of the man from whom she be- 
lieved herself to be descended; and if old Dudley 
added a few touches of his own to the picture of 
the revels, her rapt face and sparkling eyes must 
have borne part of the blame. 

She was still listening when a carriage with liv- 
eried servants drove up to the gate. 

Visitors were few in those days, before steam 
made us all travelers, but when they did come it 
was oftener Acacy than her grandfather who acted 
as guide and told the legends of the ruins; so, 
without waiting to be told, she ran at once to open 
the gate to the new-comers. 

She had traced the line of the fortress walls so 
many times, and been over the seven acres of land 
which they inclosed so often, climbed inte such 
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lofty and dangerous places, and explored so many 
nooks where no foot heavier than her own could 
find a resting-place, that the Strong Tower and the 
Great Gate-house, the Banqueting Hall and the Se- 
cret Posterns, were as familiar to her as the little 
room under the eaves where she had slept since 
she wasa baby ; the crumbling stones and tottering 
walls, even the great draperies of ivy, seemed a 
part, and the fairest part, of her young life. 

“ They be quality!” commented Dudley, leaning 
forward to scrutinize the visitors as they passed 
into the Grand Court, and, seizing his staff, he 
hobbled to the gate, and seated himself on a rude 
bench in readiness for their departure, for experi- 
ence had taught him that “quality” seldom made 
a long stay; it was the “farm folk,” with their 
hampers of lunch, who made a day of it. 

As they turned to go, one of the ladies offered 
Acacy a silver threepence for her trouble, but the 
child made her little rustic curtsy and declined, all 
her pride of blood flashing into her pretty pink 
cheeks. 

Her grandfather, however, who saw the guests to 
their carriage, had no such scruples, but came 
shambling back to the kitchen with his pockets the 
heavier for their contributions, though he looked in 
the dinner-pot and up the chimney to avoid the 
questioning glance of the child’s honest blue eyes, 
for he felt that his pretenses to gentility were some- 
what injured by his readiness to take fees. 

When Betty came in to dish up the broth, she 
displayed a delicate handkerchief, embroidered with 
a coronet, which she had picked up on the grass by 
Inchford Brook, where one of the ladies had doubt- 
less dropped it. 

“Eh, Acacy!” she said, as she handed it to her, 
‘it’s a fine keepsake for your birthday.” 

But Acacy laid it away in the china sugar-bowl, 
and said she would keep it a year and a day before 
she would call ither own; whereat Betty grumbled, 
but her grandfather applauded. 

After dinner old Dudley always napped in his 
easy chair, so Acacy took her sewing, and old Toby 
the cat, and went over to that part of the ruin 
ealled White Hall to spend the afternoon in a little 


nook which she had discovered, and which she 


called her parlor. 

Nobody ever entered it but herself; in fact, no- 
body larger than herself could have squeezed through 
the narrow spaces left by the fallen stones, as no- 
body less active would have trusted to the long 
streamers of ivy by which she swung herself into 
position, unless it were Toby, who kept a trifle 
ahead of his young mistress, and seemed to regard 
the expedition as a great frolic. 

Once past the great blocks of masonry which 
choked the entrance, Acacy crept on her hands 
and knees through a low passage which terminated 
in an open space, probably a part of what was once 
a spacious and imposing apartment ; it was lighted 
with a portion of a groined Gothic window, and 
furnished with a stone seat, from whence was a 
charming view of Inchford Brook, bordered with 
rushes—all that is left of the broad lake—and of 
green meadows, once the park where Queen Eliza- 
beth hunted the hart. 

Toby settled himself into a sunny spot on the 
window-seat, well known to him, but Acacy stood 
long, gazing regretfully on the landscape, which, 
beautiful as it was, seemed but a poor ghost of what 
had been. 

“ Oh, those wicked Cromwell men!” she thought, 
“to drain the lake, and cut the trees, and pull down 
the towers. If we had our rights, we could sell the 
rest of the Manor, and build the Castle up, just as 
it used to be; only I would have all the walls made 
sixteen feet thick, so they would stand forever.” 

After awhile she drew a horn-book from her 
pocket, from which she was learning to read, and 
slowly and painfully spelled out a few sentences ; 
then leaned her head on her hand, and again gave 
herself up to dreaming. 

“T wish I could go to school,” she thought. “TI 
want to be a lady, like—like all the Dudleys. I 
want to ’broider and paint, like the little girls at 
Guy’s Cliff; and if I had a pony ’—then she sud- 
denly slapped the horn-book on the window-seat 
with such force as to awaken Toby, and set herself 
diligently to sewing, as if quite ashamed of her 
envious reflections. 

She had nearly reached the end of the seam 
when a sudden jar and deafening noise warned her 
that some long-tottering wall had fallen; the 
startled cat made one bound from the seat to the 
passageway, and, herself somewhat frightened, 
Acacy seized her book and followed him. She had 
crept but a few feet when she saw his gleaming 
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eyes in the darkness, and found, to her dismay, that 
the narrow entrance was so entirely choked up by 
the freshly fallen stones that even the cat could 
find no’ means of egress. Thoroughly alarmed, she 
had just returned to her parlor—now, alas! her 
prison—when the whole moldering edifice seemed 
to sway, and a second, more terrible crash caused 
her to cling to the arched tracery of the window 
for support, while the cat, wild with terror, leaped 
back into the window-seat, and crouched in the 
furthest corner, trembling and panting. 

The place, too, became suddenly dark, and for 
some moments Acacy believed herself to be quite 
buried in the ruins; dreadful visions of starvation 
flashed into her mind, rendered only too vivid by 
her grandfather's stories of prisoners who had been 
walled up in the dungeons under the keep and 
left to a lingering death. 

As her eyes became accustomed to the dim light, 
however, she discovered that the darkness was 
caused by a mass of ivy, which, torn from its sup- 
port in the masonry above, had fallen backward 
across the window. 


SOMETHING ABOUT AIR. 
By M. Hart. 


pay |OW many of the boys and girls who like 
¥| to throw open their windows in the 
morning and breathe in deep breaths of 
the fresh morning air can tell me any- 
thing about this air that we breathe and 
that we could not live without? Do you know 
what it is made of ? Do you know of anything that 
it can do? I am going to tell you of a few little 
things that we can do to find out something 
about it. 

There is air everywhere. When we say that 
anything is empty, we mean that there is nothing 
in it but air. Let us see how we can prove that 
there is air in what we call an empty bottle. Take 
a wide-mouthed bottle like a mustard bottle and 
make two small holes in the cork. (A rubber stop- 
per is better than a cork.) Through one of the 
holes put a piece of glass tubing five or six inches 
long, and through the other a very short piece of 
glass tubing, to which is attached a rubber tube about 
fifteen inches long. The tubing can be bought 
at any drug store. Put the other end of the 
rubber tube into a second bottle nearly filled with 
water. Now pour some water into the first bottle 
through the glass tube (a funnel-tube is most con- 
venient), and bubbles of air will rise through the 
water in the second bottle from the rubber tube. 
This air was in the first bottle, and had to make 
its way out when the water came in to take its 
place. 

Now let us find out what air is made of. 

Fill a shallow plate with water. Place a very 
little piece of phosphorus, with some powdered 
chalk, on a flat cork which will float on the water. 
Set fire to the phosphorus, and place over it a 
glass fruit jar—which is, of course, full of air—let- 
ting the jar rest on the bottom of the plate. As 
the phosphorus burns, the water will be seen to 
rise in the jar until it is about one-fifth filled with 
water. The phosphorus, in burning, has taken 
something out of the air, and the water has risen to 
take its place. Now lift the jar and hold a lighted 
candle up in it, and the flame will go out. This 
part of the air that is left will not let anything 
burn in it. It is called nitrogen. The part of the 
air that will let things burn in it is called oxygen. 
These are two hard names, but they are worth 
remembering, as they are the names of two very 
important gases which we may learn more about 
some day. 

One of the most important things that air can do 
is to exert pressure in different directions. We 
shall see how it can press upward. Fill a tumbler 
with water. Place a piece of bristol-board over 
the top of the tumbler. Hold it there while you 
turn the tumbler of water over. Your hand is 
holding the cardboard up; but take your hand 
away, and the cardboard still remains on the 
tumbler. What is holding it there now? It must 
be the air. The water is pushing the cardboard 
down, but the air is pressing it up harder than the 
water is pushing it down, so it stays in place. Fill 
a very small phia] with water and turn it over, and 
the air will hold the water up. 

To show that the air presses downward, cut a 
circular piece of sole-leather four inches in diam- 
eter, put a string through the center, soak it in 
water, and press it very hard upon some smooth, 
heavy body like a stone. The stone can then be 
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lifted by the string. This is because there is no 
air under the leather to press it up, and the air 
above presses down upon it so hard that it clings 
to the stone as securely as if it were fastened. 

This is another way to show that the air presses 
downward. Fill a mustard bottle nearly full of 
water. Fill a very small phial so that it will just 
float. Invert it in the bottle of water. It will 
float inverted. Now stretch a piece of thin sheet 
rubber, such as dentists use, over the mouth of the 
mustard bottle, and tie it down securely. Press on 
the rubber with the finger. This will press the air 
downward. The air will press upon the water, 
which will so be forced up into the little phial. 
The phial will then be so heavy that it will sink to 
the bottom of the bottle. 

One more litile experiment will show the down- 
ward pressure of air, and will help to explain the 
barometer. Invert a small bottle of water (or, 
better, a glass tube closed at one end) in a pan of 
water. The air pressing on the water in the pan 
will keep the water up in the bottle, just as the air 
pressing upon the mercury or alcohol in the bulb of 
a barometer keeps the liquid up in the tube of the 
barometer. If the air does not press very hard, as 
is the case in stormy weather, the mercury falls in 
the tube ; and if it presses harder, as it does in fair 
weather, then the mercury rises. 


THE TEN-MINUTES-A-DAY SOCIETY. 


By THE SECRETARY. 


N January, 1886, the “Sunday-School 
Times ” published an article called “Ten 
Minutes a Day,” written by Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. It was a sweet, help- 
ful story of what one girl, who had 

neither money nor leisure, accomplished by work- 

ing regularly and systematically for ten minutes a 

day. One direct outgrowth of the story, which was 

a true one, is the Ten-Minutes-a-Day Society,” 

or “T. M. D.5S.,” as it is known to the initiated, 

which first realized that it was a Society about 
fifteen months after the article appeared, though it 
had really been in existence for about three months. 

The Society now numbers about one hundred mem- 

bers, and is thoroughly organized for work. The 

aim of the Society is a high one—that is, the sola- 
tion, for those who consider it wise, of the problem 
which has troubled not a few of us, “ How to help 
those in need ”—those who are, as our Master has 
told us, his representatives on the earth—without 
interfering with the time belonging unquestionably 
to our home duties. The plan we offer has in it 
no complications, no great difficulties; it neces- 
sitates the organization of no branch societies, though 
these are always heartily welcomed ; it requires ac- 
quaintance with no other members. All those who 
join simply pledge themselves to spend ten minutes 
every week-day on some work for other people, 
promising to make up lost time as soon as possible. 

And there are many who do not content themselves 

with the required hour per week. The expenses of 

the Society are not great, but as the expectation is 
to send out a box once in about six months—eve 

other one being a Christmas box—it will readily be 
seen that asmall fund for general expenses is neces- 
sary. So it has been decided to ask ten cents an- 
nually of every one joining the Society, and to form 
an honorary membership through which any one 
interested in the work, but unable to give the time, 
can help it on by the gift of one dollar, thereby 
making himself an honorary member of the Society. 

The gift of five dollars entitles any one to a life 

membership. This may be given at one time or in 

five consecutive years. 

No specification has been made as to the kind of 
work undertaken by the members, but it is requested 
that no unnecessary expense be incurred, and that 
every article be simply made, and of real, practical 
value. Children’s clothing, plain dresses, caps, 
mittens, dressed dolls, aprons—anything which sug- 
gests itself as useful and suitable—will be gladly 
received. But, while we are always anxious to 
have things sent to us for distribution, no one need 
feel obliged to forward a single article, every one 
being at perfect liberty to give her things away 
when and where she thinks best. 

Do we not all realize that we are not doing every- 
thing in our power for the Master? Are there not 
some who are doing nothing simply because they 
have not the time todo much? May there not be 
others who, engaged in good work of other kinds, 
are yet neglecting “these little ones for whom 
Christ died”? We do not wish our Society to sup- 
plant, for any of the members, other branches of 
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Christian work, but rather we hope that before long 
many will find it of real assistance in supplementing 
these. Any one desiring more information in re- 
gard to the Society than this brief sketch affords 
can address the President, Sarabelle Bayles, West 
Kortright, New York, or the Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Myra S. Brown, 30 Mount Pleasant Street, 
Woburn, Mass. 


A NEW BOOK OF ADVENTURE. 
PR - <|F every boy who reads the newspapers and 


magazines were asked, “‘ Who is the hero 
of our day ?” the answer would be unani- 
mous: Henry M. Stanley. If the ques- 
tion “ Why?” was asked, the answer 
would be: “He found Livingstone,” “ He crossed 
Africa,” “ He went to find Emin Pasha.” Here 
and there a boy would be found who would say, “ He 
has done more to stop slave-trading in Africa than 
any other man,” “ He has opened a new country to 
civilization and enterprise.” And all these answers 
would be true. 

Most boys have a vague idea that to be a hero is 
to have fine fighting qualities, and to keep these in 
active operation. 

There are many heroes who would not claim this 
distinction, and there are many heroes with fine 
fighting qualities who perhaps showed their truest 
heroism in the times when they exercised the gentle 
qualities of protector and nurse and doctor. This 
may not sound heroic to the boy whose standard of 
the heroic is the clamor of battlefields, the capture 
of prisoners, the overcoming of cities. 

Listen to what Stanley tells us of the first thing 
he did when he set out to find Emin Pasha: 

“T regret that I was not able to accomplish all 
that I burned to do when I set out from England, 
in January, 1887; but the total collapse of the 
Government of Equatoria thrust upon us the duty 
of conveying in hammocks so many aged and sick 
people, and protecting so many helpless, feeble folks, 
that we became transformed from a small fighting 
column of tried men into a mere hospital corps, to 
whom active adventure was denied. The Governor 
was half blind, and possessed much luggage; Casati 
was weakly and had to be carried ; and ninety per 
cent. of their followers were, soon after starting, 
scarcely able to travel, from age, disease, weakness, 
or infancy. Without sacrificing our sacred charge, 
to assist which was the object of the expedition, we 
could neither deviate to the right nor to the left 
from the most direct road to the sea.” * 

How heroic to burden himself in this unknown, 
hostile country, with so great a number of helpless 
folk ! The country seemed alive with fighting savager, 
and Stantey’s party numbered but one hundred and 
seventy-three. When he saw these fighting men he 
tells us that he became completely discouraged. 
And then he teaches us a lesson in faith, speaking 
freely of the source of his courage. He was 
discouraged when he remembered that Pasha, wi 
four thousand men, appealed for help when Stanley 
counted but one hundred and seventy-three, and these 
not all reliable. He says the scouts told them terri- 
ble stories of the strength and numbers of the hostile 
natives through whose country they must pass to 
reach Pasha. The rescuing forces thought they 
were in the region of the beleaguered Governor, and 
the leader was discouraged; he expected an encounter 
the next day. He says: “‘ The night before, I had 
been reading the exhortation of Moses to Joshua, and 
whether it was the effect of those brave words, or 
whether it was a voice, I know not, but it appeared 
to me as though I heard, ‘ Be strong, and of good 
courage; fear aot, nor be afraid of them, for the 
Lord thy God, he it is that doth go with thee, he 
will not fail thee nor forsake thee.’ When, on the 
next day, Mazamboni commanded his people to 
attack and exterminate us, there was not a coward 
in our camp; whereas, the evening before, we ex- 
claimed in bitterness, on seeing four of our men fly 
before one native, ‘ And these are the wretches with 
whom we must reach the Pasha!” 

A brave man is not afraid to acknowledge a 
spiritual force as the source of his courage. 
Another danger faced the rescuing forces early— 
that of starvation. One hundred and fifty of the 
strongest men had been dispatched to hunt for food. 
They were gone so long that those in camp were 
threatened with starvation ; and added to this was 
the fear that the foraging party had been killed 
and captured by the enemy. ‘Those in camp lived 
on a thin broth and fungi. Stanley and his white 
companions lived on berries, and all were weak and 
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prostrated. At the moment when it seemed the 
camp could endure no more, the foraging party, 
loaded with plantain, appeared, safe and sound. 
At this point of this most interesting narrative 
Stanley makes this declaration, that would certainly 
make a good working creed for every boy and girl: 

“ My creed has been, is, and will remain so, | 
hope, to act for the best, think the right thought, 
and speak the right word as well as a good motive 
will permit. When a mission is intrusted to me, 
and my conscience approves it as noble and right, 
and I give my promise to exert my best powers to 
fulfill this according to the letter and spirit, I carry 
with me a law that I am compelled to obey. If 
any associated with me prove to me by their man- 
ner and action that this law is equally incumbent 
on them, then I recognize my brothers.” 

Stanley says of Emin Pasha: 

“As an administrator he displayed the finest 
qualities. He was just, tender, loyal, merciful, and 
affectionate to the natives who placed themselves 
under his protection; and no higher and better 

roof of the esteem with which he was ed 

y his soldiery can be desired than that he owed 
his life to the reputation for justness and mildness 
which he had won. In short, every hour saved 
from sleep was devoted, before his final deposition, 
to some useful purpose conducive to increase of 
knowledge, improvement of humanity, and gain to 
civilization. You must remember all these things, 
and by no means lose sight of them, even while 
you read our impressions of him.” 

The new Africa that is being opened up to civili- 
zation will perhaps draw to it many boys who read 
these columns. Stanley puts down as a guide to 
every one who is brought into contact with these 
ignorant savages, that to deal justly with them is 
the first law. They can never be won for civiliza- 
tion while the whites deal unjustly with them. 
Every bushel of corn, every fowl, goat, or sheep, 
must be paid for before being taken from them, and 
paid for at market rates. They must learn through 
practical experience that one of the first laws of 
civilization is fair dealing. If might conquers 
right, then white and black are alike, and civiliza- 
tion offers no attractions, no advantages. The his- 
tory of Stanley’s journey through darkest Africa is 
a book alike of travel and adventure; and every 
boy who enjoys reading history, travel, or advent- 
ure will eagerly read Stanley's books. 

It does not seem possible that any intelligent boy 
would choose to read the sensational, untruthful 
books that abound, when one of real experience, 
abounding in instances revealing true manhood, 
true bravery, can be had. Both this book and 
“Through the Dark Continent” would furnish 
most instructive and entertaining reading for the 
summer for any boy or girl with a healthy mind. 


THE MUTE CHOIR. 


By Esta Brook. 


»|NLY thirty-seven dollars!” exclaimed 
by Kate Athelstan, “ after all our practic- 
ing and trouble to get up a nice con- 
cert. It is of no use to do anything 

for this society.” 

“That is so,” said Ella Chamberlain; “they 
want us young people to raise a hundred dollars to 
finish out their minister's salary, and will not make 
any effort to help or encourage us.”’ 

“Tt is the old story of bricks without straw,” said 
Brainard Leroy. 

The committee on entertainments had met at 
Kate’s house to sum up the result of a concert which 
had been given a few nights before, and were dis- 
mayed at the small amount left after deducting the 
necessary expenses. 

“The other sixty-three dollars must be raised 
somehow,” said Ronald Wright. 

‘*T wonder if it could be done,” said Kate, mus- 
ingly. 

St It must,” replied in unison the other four mem- 
rs. 

“] mean my idea. I have a faint outline which 
I*want you all to help fill in,” said Kate, her eyes 
twinkling with fun. ‘ What do you say to a mute 
concert ?” 

“Serve them right,” said Brainard; “if they 
won't come to hear us warble, make them come to 
a make-believe and hear us not.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked Ella. 

“Why, we might do some of the songs in panto- 
mime, and not make a sound all the evening.” 

“Good for you, Kate! You are always equal to 
the emergency. But please throw more light.” 
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“Well,” said Kate, “ all put on thinking-caps and 
we will see what five heads with active brains will 
do. We will select such of our songs as can be 
enacted, and while one or more actors are perform- 
ing, the choir can appear as if singing.” 

“Or,” said Charlie Winthrop, who, being a law- 
yer’s clerk, felt called upon to attend to the proper 
sequence, “while the choir is singing, the actors 
will be pantomiming.” 

“TI see,” said Kate; “improvement number one. 
Now for suggestions and additions from the rest of 
you.” 

“We must introduce prizes, for they always 
take,” said Ronald. 

“ Oh, yes ; we will not announce the names of the 
songs, but have the skeleton of a programme to be 
filled out by each one of the audience, and have 
prizes for those who guess every song.” 

“ What shall we call it ?” 

“Grand Concert by the Mute Singers.” 

“We will make the first number an easy one to 
guess, and that will put the audience into a good 
humor, for each will think he is particularly smart,” 
sagely remarked Brainard. 

“We have a month to prepare for it, for we 
must make next month’s entertainment atone for 
this ignominious failure; so let us work hard and 
compel a success.” 

The five took counsel and met at each other's 
houses, re-enlisted the twenty singers who had 
given their unappreciated services for the concert, 
and bound each and all to entire secreey—for hu- 
manity dearly loves a mystery. 

The result was an entertainment quite unique. 

Large posters had been affixed to fences and 
barns in conspicuous places bearing the announce- 
ment of a “Grand Concert by the Mute Singers.” 
Flyers were freely distributed giving the date of 
concert, name of hall and price of admission, and 
an invitation to try for a prize. All information 
about it otherwise was carefully withheld, and the 
choir serupulously kept its oath of secrecy. 

Tickets sold rapidly, and early on the ap- 
pointed evening the large hall was well filled. At 
the door each person was given a programme with 
merely the class of song to which each num- 
ber belonged, and a space under it. There was a 
small pencil attached after the manner of a ball 
order of dances, and a note at the foot requesting 
the holder tg write the name of the song when 
guessed, and promising prizes to all who succeeded 
in correctly guessing the whole number of songs. 

The singers moved noiselessly in, took their 
places, and opened their books; the conductor went 
to the front and raised his batén; the accompanist 
went to the piano and waved his fingers ove. the 
keyboard, but without striking a note. The comic 
singer of the society stepped to the edge of the plat- 
form and opened his mouth asif singing. A young 
man and woman came hand in hand dressed like 
country children, and viewed an imaginary peach 
hanging on an imaginary tree. The boy plucked it 
and shared it with the girl, and then both appeared to 
be suffering great distress till they fell on the floor, 
and the rest of the choir, with sounds of weeping, 
strewed paper daisies over the boy and girl. They 
then formed in front of them, which gave the aet- 
ors a chance to retire unseen. 

Everybody at once guessed “The Tale of Woe,” 
or “ Johnny Jones and his Sister Sue.”’ 

The next piece showed a sentimental youth sit- 
ting on a bench covered with green cloth, and a 
fair damsel by his side who was coy at first, then 
indifferent, while her lover pointed successively to 
her brow, neck, eyes, and feet, with exaggerated 
ecstasy, while the maiden grew colder, and at last 
walked away. Then the youth gave one gasp and 
died. A few in the audience guessed “ Annie Lau- 
rie.” 

But it would take too long to enumerate and ex- 
plain them all. The college classic, ““ McSorley’s 
Twins,” appeared, each with an Irish peasant nurse. 

Comic pieces were easily guessed, descriptive 
pieces found many translators, while the sentimental 
ones were very puzzling. 

There seemed to be much difference of opinion 
on one song as to whether it was “ Within a Mile 
of Edinboro’ Town ” or “ Comin’ thro’ the Rye.” 

Only seven out of the audience had correct cards, 
and to these were given very pretty hand-painted 
scent sachets. 

When the committee met to count their gains, 
they found $137 to their credit. 

One hundred was promptly paid to their loved 
pastor and the remainder put into the bank for fu- 
ture use, while the ingenious committee gained great 
fame and applause for their novel entertainment. 
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THE GLORY OF GROWTH. 
By THE RrEv. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


6s ONSIDER the lilies of the field how 
they grow.” Consider: 

The mystery of growth. I was talk- 
rn /:\ ing with a scientist recently. “ All 
7 organisms,” he said to me, substan- 
tially, ** are composed of a multiplicity of cells. In 
the more complicated organisms there is a great 
variety of cells. A man’s body, for example, is 
composed of an almost infinite variety of cells, 
whose varying character gives to the different 
organs their characteristic peculiarities. We can see 
under the microscope these cells multiplying, and 
we can see them taking on their different forms; 
but why take on different forms, no one knows.” 
This is the impenetrable mystery of growth. He- 
redity and environment are the two elements in life 
on which science lays emphasis; but neither un- 
riddles the enigma of growth. ‘Two boys with the 
same progenitors grow up in substantially the same 
environment, but only one of them is a Daniel 
Webster. Half a dozen children of the same 
father grow up in the same household; but the 
genius of Harriet Beecher, Catherine Beecher, 
Edward Beecher, Henry Ward Beecher, is individ- 
ual, not generic. Science has for the original vari- 
ation, which growth under environment only de- 
velops and perfects, no better explanation than the 
explanation of theology—God. 

The results of growth. “Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these.” Fabric 
never equals growth; manufacture cannot rival 
nature; in other words, man cannot compete with 
God. I have a friend who has a beautiful music- 
box. She touches a spring and out pops a beauti- 
ful little bird, who moves his head and wings and 
trills a sweet song. But it gives always the same 
song and always the same movement. The canary 
which hangs in my window sings never twice alike. 
Edison’s talking doll is a marvel of ingenuity ; but 
who would think to compare it with a talking babe? 

The condition of growth. The condition of suc- 
cessful manufacture is energy; the condition of 
successful growth is patient obedience. Put the 
right seed in the right soil, give it good food to eat, 
water to drink, and keep away the enemies that seek 
its life to destroy it, and nature—that is, God— 
does the rest. 

These simple principles underlie Christ's teach- 
ing in the lesson before us. Life is a growth, not 
a manufacture; and the secret of successful living 
is patient obedience, not anxious endeavor. These 
truths might be applied to various phases of life; I 
apply them here simply to the spiritual life. Christ 
so applied them in saying, “It is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” He gives it by 
growth. 

1. Your own soul is a growth, not a manufact- 
ure. Accept yourself, and do not try to be some one 
else. Make the most out of yourself that you can; 
but do not repine because you cannot make your- 
self into some one else. Variation is as marked a 
feature in the spiritual as in the natural realm. 
Cultivate the gift that is in thee. Run with pa- 
tience the race that is set before thee. We waste 
energies in trying to cultivate gifts we do not possess, 
and in trying to run races set before other souls. 
Nor imagine that you can promote the growth of 
yourself by anxious energy. You cannot by taking 
thought make one spiritual hair white or black, or 
add one cubit to your stature. A small boy cannot 
grow by stretching himself. Let him comply with 
the conditions of growth—eat good food, take 
needed exercise and adequate rest; and then, if he 
does not grow, be content to be little. 

If a young man comes to me complaining that he 
has lost his faith, I ask him what he has been reading, 
and am prepared for his answer: Herbert Spencer 
in philosophy, Matthew Arnold in literature, Byron 
in poetry. He has been exercising his critical and 
analytical faculties ; he has left his constructive and 
spiritual faculties wholly unfed and unexercised, 
and they have not grown. Strange,is it not? He 
wants me to give him some more analytical and 
critical books to read, on the other side, as he 
says. What he really needs is a course of reading 
and study which will develop the undeveloped 
side of his nature: in lieu of philosophy, biog- 
raphy, as the life and letters of Bushnell or 
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Robertson; for poetry, the creative in lieu of 
the analytic poets—Tennyson or Browning in 
lieo of Bryon, “In Memoriam” ins of 
“ Manfred” or “Cain.” A young lady comes to 
me full of morbid fancies and diseased self-con- 
demnation. She feels her pulse every morning 
when she gets up, and questions her symptoms 
every night when she goes to bed. And she wants 
me to prescribe a course of prayer and meditation 
asa cure—that is, more diagnosis to cure a hypo- 
chondriac who is half dead of diagnosis already. 
She is dying for want of exercise. What she needs 
is to forget herself and go to work for others. 
A working girls’ club would be a far better 
means of grace to her than a prayer-meeting. 
One comes to me utterly discouraged. “He has lost 
heart. The world is going to the bad. The king- 
dom of the devil is at hand. And I do not wonder, 
when inquiry elicits the fact that he has never 


learned the art of rest: he works all day in secular | 


affairs, every evening is taken up with social or 
philanthropic or church engagements, and Sunday 
is an unbroken series of services. He is worn out. 
A week or two on shipboard or a month*in camp 
would prepare him for more hygienic living; say 
three evenings at least a week quietly at home, a 
moderate diet of two services on Sunday, and some 
time in his work to obey the counsel, “ Be still, and 
know that Iam God.”’ Food, exercise, rest—these 
are the conditions of growth. If we will comply 
with these conditions, we may leave the result to 
time and God. 

2. Do not worry about your children. Do not 
imagine that child-nature is a manufacture, that 
the soul is a bit of repouss¢é work and must be 
beaten into shape, or a casting to be run into a 
mold prepared beforehand for it. Child-nature is a 
growth. Give it achance to grow. Give it food— 
that is, good books and good companions; exercise 
—that is, a healthful outlet to all its activities ; 
rest—that is, a healthful letting alone, not perpetual 
criticism or perpetual counseling; and plenty of 
sunshine—that is, joyousness, merriment, a good 
time. Then trust something to nature—that is, to 
God. I am not advocating that happy-go-lucky 
method of parental no-discipline that leaves a child 
to grow up like a wild garden, uncultivated and 
uncared for. But often children are cultivated to 
death. The father takes no thought of his boy's 
companions, and is horrified to find that he has 
learned to swear; makes no vent for his native 
energies, and is surprised to find the steam threat- 
ening to burst the boiler ; hectors his boy with such 
perpetual and irritating restraints and regulations 
and “don’t do this” and “do that,” that the boy 
has no quiet of mind in which to find himself and 
his bearings; provides no recreation for his boy ; 
never thinks that sunniness is as essential to the 
soul as to the plant, and that all work and no play 
makes Jack, not only a dull, but a stunted and mis- 
shapen, boy. Give your boy the right conditions, 
and then follow Dr. Lyman Beecher’s counsel, and 
“let nater caper.” 

3. The same principle may be applied to all relig- 
ious work and social reforms. The minister need not 
be anxious if the kingdom of God does not immedi- 
ately appear. It is like a seed that grows secretly. 
The fresh-landed immigrant is not an ideal citizen. 
Of course not. Do not worry, for worrying will 
not make him an ideal citizen. Surround him with 
conditions favorable to growth, and wait for time 
and life to produce results. The negro is still 
ignorant and licentious. Establish schools, organize 
industry, build churches, give him a law of justice 
and a Gospel of love—then wait. The Anglo-Saxon 
race was not made in one generation. The South- 
ern States are not yet wholly freed from the débris 
of the barbarisms of slavery: allow a little time for 
the subsidence. And remember that maledictions 
and political threats do not create the atmosphere 
that is favorable to the growth of peace. 

In brief, in all experiences of life, in all personal 
culture, domestic training, Christian work, consider 
the lilies of the field how they grow ; if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, how much more will 
he clothe you! 


QUESTIONS. 
Compare and contrast with parallel passage in Mat- 
thew. 


Collect all in New Testament with word 


eare or carefulness, and deduce its teaching on this 
subject. 

Does Christ forbid forethought? If not, why not ? 

Are we to live as the birds of the air? In what 
respects as they do? In what respects not ? 

When we are in Rome, shall we do as the Romans 
do? (Verse 30.) 
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What light does the history of Christianity throw on 
the promise of verse 31 ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


TRUST IN OUR HEAVENLY FATHER. 
By Emity Hontineton MILLER. 


HEN our Lord finished his parable about 
the foolish ones who forgot to serve 
God or help others, while they heaped 
&| up treasures they might never want, and 

: — which could never give real happiness, 

he turned to his disciples and bade them not be 

anxious or troubled about the things they really 

did need, about the food and raiment that they 

must have. 

Anxiety is needless. All such care and worry 
are unnecessary. Your Father knows that you must 
have such things; he bids you come to him every 
day and ask for daily bread. Do you not believe he 
will be as true as earthly parents, who give food 
when their children ask? He cares for less pre- 
cious things; for the birds that he feeds, and the 
flowers that he clothes in beautiful garmen.s: can 
you not trust him to feed and clothe you? Your 
life comes from him; will he not sustain it? Your 
body is the work of his hands; will he not care for 
its necessities ? 

Anxiety is useless. The foolish one could not 
keep himself alive for one day when God called for 
his soul. You cannot keep yourself in life; you 
cannot make yourself grow; you cannot change 
the color of a single hair, or take care of yourself 
without God ; then why shoald you try to attend to 
his business ? 

Anxiety is wrong. It shows you have little 
faith ; you do not know and trust your Father ; you 
do not really believe that he cares for you and will 
give you daily bread. 

Seek higher things. The things of this world 
are not the best things. Those who do not know 
your Father, who do not understand his love, may 
seek for happiness in eating and drinking, and 
thinking only of themselves, but you should know 
better. You are to seek better things—the things 
of God's kingdom ; to be like your Father ; to bring 
others to know him. The son who is going to his 
father’s house, and has his father’s business to 
attend to by the way, must eat and drink and sleep 
as he goes, but he does not give his thought to this ; 
he seeks his father’s house, he thinks of his father’s 
business, he is anxious only to please and satisfy 
his father. 

Seek without fear. You n-ed not be afraid that 
you will lack your daily bread. You are to ask 
for it day by day, and then do your part to gather 
it, just as the busy ravens do ; you are to be neither 
anxious nor idle. And you need not fear that 
you will fail of the best things—the kingdom 
that you are bidden to seek ; for your Father de- 
lights to satisfy those that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness ; it is his good pleasure to give you 
the bread of life and the garments of salvation. 
These are the things of which it is said, * Every 
one that seeketh findeth; and he that asketh re- 
ceiveth.”’ 

Be fearless in giving. Do not wait until you 
have more than you want: divide what you have 
now ; share with those who need. Instead of heap- 
ing up, give; instead of laying away your money 
and your property to be wasted, or useless, or scat- 
tered by accident, use it for others, use it for God, 
and, instead of more earthly riches, you will have 
heavenly riches, that no one can take from you. 
You will be rich toward God, because you will be 
like him in character ; and instead of wasting away, 
these riches will continually increase ; instead of 
leaving them behind you when you leave this life, 
they will fit you to enter upon and enjoy the life 
of heaven. 

Seeking this treasure, you will find continually 
greater delight in loving and giving and living for 
others: selfishness will be overcome ; your thoughts 
will be about God and his kingdom, and your heart 
filled with eager desire for it. 


THEREFORE, 


Fear not, little flock—trust for to-day and to- 
morrow. 

Your Father knows your needs ; you are precious 
to him ; he delights to give to you. 

Do not strive for earthly riches ; seek the best 
things—the things of his kingdom—to be like him 
in character. 

Give freely ; share with others; what you give 
will come back to you in more precious riches. 
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JUNE 12, 1890. 


CONCERNING SOME TEMPTATIONS OF 
PREACHERS. 
By tHe Rev. Urtan Xerxes Botries, D.D. 


al HE short pastorate has come to be a 
NU crying evil in our church,” said Dr. 
Hammers in the last issue of the 
“Church Expounder.” “If this con- 
stant changing is to continue, we had 
better establish an itinerancy, and regulate an evil 
we cannot prevent. We could thus make impos- 
sible the pastorless church, and come to the assist- 
ance of the churchless pastor anxiously eating his 
heart out in futile endeavor to find a field in which 
to work for the Master to whom he has conse- 
crated his life. It seems to me that for the present 
unhappy lack of stability in the pastoral relation 
both pastors and people are to blame.” 

I had just read this paragraph aloud to Mrs. 
Buttles, when Deacon Budge came in, and sat down 
disconsolately behind the stove. His long face was 
longer than ever, and he rubbed the stubble on his 
chin up and down irritably—a sure sign that the 
world was not going quite to his gentle mind. 

“T feel sort of upsot,” he admitted, in reply to 
Mrs. Buttles’s inquiry about his health. “ Ye see, 
my neffy Dan’l has up and resigned. Three places 
to look after are a good deal. But I'm sure Dan’'l 
has done a good job, and that he’s needed right 
where he is. But he says the Pratt’s Holler folks 
say he spends more ’n half his time with the Three 
River P’int folks, and the Three River P’int folks 
find fault that he goes over to Niggerville every 
other prayer-meeting night. He says he can't stand 
the continual see-sawin’, an’ so he’s accepted the call 
to East Gypsum, where he gits just as much salary 
and a good house to live in, and is with one people 
all the time. But I tell him if he thinks he'll git 
away from tongues, he’s grandly mistaken.” 

“ Why, I should think you'd be glad,” broke in 
Mrs. Buttles, who insists on speaking her mind 
occasionally. “If the people had begun to grum- 
ble, they’d never stop till he left, and it is far better 
he should be called away. It don’t make any 
difference how miserable the church is, or how 
talented and good the minister; when the church 
want him to go, they mostly make no bones of 
telling him 

“ No,” chuckled the Deacon, “they don’t, for a 
fact. But the pint with me, Miss Buttles, is, that 
triangle of wickedness that Dan’l has been a-servin’ 
needs him. I don’t believe there’s a dozen men in 
this country that could do for them three places 
what he’s done and is doing. He is a-goin’ away 
for what? Because he thinks he'll be treated 
better and get more pay.” 

“T think that’s reason enough,” interposed Mrs. 
Buttles. “If I were a preacher, the moment I was 
settled in a place, I should begin to look out for 
another, so as to be ready to hop out before people 
began to talk about a change; and if I could im- 
prove my conditions, I think it would be my privi- 
lege.” 

me Miss Buttles,” said the Deacon, softly, “ the 
preacher who does that-a-way yields to the tempter 
of souls. A true minister ain’t on the continuel 
lookout for himself, but for the Lord's work. If 
his conditions are bettered, as you say, it’s because 
the Lord calls him to a bigger field, where, if there is 
bigger pay, there is also more responsibility. I'll 
admit that most churches are far keener sighted 
for what a pastor isn't than for what he is, but that 
ain’t the rule for a preacher togo by. He hain’t no 
right to find fault with his people. His business is 
to make ’em Ster.” 

Mrs. Buttles interrupted him with an expressive 
sniff, which made the Deacon again rub his beard 
up and down for an instant or two, but he quickly 
continued: “I know them East Gypsum folks of 
old. They won't find fault in the way the ple 
have Dan’'l has served, but they'll find fault.” The 
Deacon’s head went up and down with confirmatory 
emphasis. ‘ They've been at it too long. They've 
had eight pastors in the twenty-five years I’ve 
known ’em, and growled every one of ’em away. 
Dan’l ‘ll come in for something before he’s been 
there six months, and instead of having spare time 
because he can use over his old sermons, and 
a-studyin’, he'll spend it all visitin’, and settling 
his new home. This forever oilin’ up, and gettin’ 
on the belt, and startin’ a machine, just to stop it 
the next minute to go to another, is what I don’t 
believe in.” 


As I look back upon my ministry, I see that my 
family of six boys have freed me from the tempta- 
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tion to seek to better my condition by trying past- 
ures new. Pulpit committees look askance at large 
families, and, knowing this fact, I have tried, with, 
if I do say it, a fair degree of success, to improve 
the condition I am in, instead of moving into an- 
other. I might have more congenial deacons than 
three of mine, but nowhere out of heaven would I 
find a lovelier soul than Deacon Budge. My meet- 
ing-house echoes, and cannot be well ventilated. 
But I find like defects in other houses of worship, 
and even in worldly town halls. With the expec- 
tation of remaining all my life in this town, I am 
naturally circumspect in my treatment of my neigh- 
bors, however unpleasant, and eager not to fall be- 
hind my record in the matter of writing sermons 
and pastoral activity. 

But if the temptation to go from one parish to 
another in search of a larger salary or more con- 
genial people has not assailed me, other temptations 
have. Since Elnathan Pratt bought the distillery, 
I do not feel my old freedom in speaking on the 
subject of temperance, and urging my young people 
to take the total abstinence pledge. To express my 
sincere conviction on the distilling business would 
be to express myself and family out of town. I feel 
delicate about calling progressive euchre gambling 
(as it is) since Senator Bradawl's daughter began to 
give card and dancing parties to the young church 
members prayer-meeting nights. The pastor at 
Peru, a big town ten miles from here, had the 
courage of his opinions, and took his young folks to 
task for their unwise amusements ; at first privately 
and tenderly, then in public. The result was he 
found himself suddenly without a pulpit, and, not 
being at once able to place himself, he had to remain 
at Peru an unhappy two years, during which he 
was denounced by some of his late charge as a 


- “ ghoul.” 


Another temptation that has beset me is to 
make the most of my youth, or, to speak more 
correctly, the least of my age. I have often wished 
that colleges kept no records, so that no one could 
know the year that I left Athensville, and I no 
longer think I did a smart thing to graduate with 
men from four to eight years my senior. I feel 
secretly envious of men who do not turn gray or 
have bald spots, and I find myself speaking some- 
what publicly about my glasses as short-sighted, not 
long-sighted. I like, too, to read without them, to 
give point to my claim to youth. 

That Iam not the only preacher thus tempted, 
Dr. Vogler is evidence. He began to preach in the 
year 50, when I was yet waddling about in frocks. 
He was a slim, trim little chap, and was then called 
“the boy preacher.” He is still slim and trim, and 
hasn’t a gray hair in his curly wig. He did not 
marry till he was forty-nine, and has young children. 
He still speaks of himself as “a mere boy,” and 
takes the most delicate care of his person. It is his 
one fault,dear reader. Bemerciful! The constant 
demand for youth in the pulpit has fostered his 
weakness. Your neighbors may behold six times 
more faults in you, faults six times as black and big 
as this one fault of Dr. Vogler. 

Bat the most serious temptation to which I 
am subjected is to find my standard of duty 
outside myself. I permit myself to be drawn 
this way and that by the importunities of all 
sorts of people and all sorts of claims. I spend 
time begging for the church debt, speaking at our 
school at East Griggsville, trotting east, trotting 
west, north or south, in the futile endeavor to soothe 
the feelings of people aggrieved when Dr. Tooth- 
aker, the late pastor, was driven away (that was 
some fifteen years ago) ; in fact, I allow a thousand 
things to consume me, when my conscience tells me 
I should be after souls. In my anxiety not to offend 
Smith, Jones, and Robinson, I forget God. I for- 
get that duty is but one, and follows a straight if 
narrow track, and that he who runs into switches 
and side lines will soon find himself nowhere, or 
perhaps lost in the sand. 

“ We are indeed poor critters.” We are also 
little critters. Dear brethren in the pews, accept us 
preachers with all our limitations, and help us to do 
the work to which you believe us called. Remem- 
ber that you might cut even a poorer figure if you 
were in the pulpit. Readjust your eye-glasses and 
see what we do well and what we do ill; forgive, 
tempting us not to think of self and self-interest 
instead of the Master. 


There are no songs comparable to the Songs of 
Zion, no orations equal to those of the prophets, 
and no politics like those which the Scriptures 
teach.—{ Milton. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


TAKING KNOWLEDGE OF US THAT WE 
HAVE BEEN WITH JESUS. 
(Acts iv., 8-14.) 


ral HE picture presented in this fourth chap- 
iy ter of Acts, of the two Apostles speaking 
with power through the Holy Spirit, 
when brought before the Sanhedrim to 
answer for the miracle they had wrought, 
and the turning of the people after the new doe- 
trine, is a fulfillment of Christ’s promise that it 
should be given them what they should speak in 
the hour when they were brought before councils 
and governors for his name's sake. It is not 
strange that priests and elders marveled as they 
listened, and sought to know the reason of their 
boldness and their power. From that day to this, 
men have wondered and questioned concerning 
the followers of Christ, and have found none 
other answer than this, “They have been with 
Jesus.” 

Among the traditions of the Church Fathers is 
one of St. Ignatius of Antioch, that he bore upon 
his heart the name of Christ in letters of gold; bat 
sweeter and dearer than this is the reality of the 
privilege of every Christian to bear about such 
likeness to Christ, through fellowship with him, 
that all men shall know him to be a disciple of 
Jesus. He told the eleven that they should bear 
witness of him because they had been with him; so 
now he takes us into the circle of his followers and 
sets his seal upon us, that men may thus be reminded 
of him. 

By our likeness to Christ in our deeds, our 
words, our manner, and in the motive power that 
governs our lives, are men to take knowledge of us 
that we have been with Jesus. The little street- 
boy who asked the woman who had been kind to 
him if she was God's wife, felt the power of God- 
likeness through the simple deed. Stanley says 
that he went to Livingstone “as prejudiced as the 
biggest atheist in London. Sentimental matters 
were entirely out of my province. But there came 
for me a long time for reflection. I was out there 
away from a worldly world. I saw this solitary 
old man there, and asked myself, ‘ What is it that 
inspires him’ For months after we met I simply 
found myself listening to him, and wondering at 
him. Bat little by little his sympathy for others 
became contagious; my sympathy was aroused; 
seeing his piety, his gentleness, his zeal, his earnest- 
ness, and how he went quietly about his business, I 
was converted by him, although he had not tried to 
do it.” 

The disciples of Christ were known as the follow- 
ers of the prophet of Nazareth while they were with 
him; but more than this was manifest after he 
went away from them and they were filled with 
his Spirit. Then they were able to prove that he 
was the divine Saviour that he claimed to be, and 
were able to turn the hearts of men unto him. So 
we need to abide in him and have him abiding in 
us in order to “ bring forth much fruit.” Then we, 
too, shall speak with power of the salvation that is 
to be found only in Jesus, and others will listen and 
believe. 

Through deed and word, as men shall look at 
them, must be felt the power of a soul that is set, 
even as was Christ’s, upon the doing of God’s will. 
As Professor Drummond says, * The end of life is 
not to do good, although many of us think so. It 
is not to win souls, although I once thought so. 
The end of life is to do the will of God. That 
may be in the line of doing good or winning souls, 
or it may not. The maximum achievement of any 
man’s life after it is over is to have done all the 
will of God.” 

Wherever we shall find a soul thus inspired, 
whether in the midst of the Dark Continent or 
among our own neighbors and friends, there we 
shall tind one, of whom taking knowledge, we shall 
know him to have been with Jesus. 

References: Matt. v., 9; John viii., 31, 32— 
xiii. 35—xviii., 26; Rom. xiii., 14; 1 Cor. iii., 16; 
Gal. iii., 26, 27; Eph. ii., 10—vi., 6; Phil. ii., 5; 
Col. ii., vi., 7—iii., 1, 2; 1 Tim. vi. 11; 1 Pet. 
ii., 9, 12, 21-23—iii., 15, 16; 1 John ii., 3, 5, 6, 
29—iii., 10, 23, 24. 

Daily Readings: (1) Matt. v., 13-20; (2) Eph. 
iv., 20-32; (3) Matt. xxvi., 69-75; (4) John xv., 
1-27; (5) Eph. iii., 14-21; (6) Matt. x., 16-42; 
(7) Acts iv., 8-14. 


1 For the week beginning June 22, 1890, 
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Revicious News. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY ANNIVERSARY. 


ITIZENS who complain of the lack of states- 
men at Washington or at Albany ; pessimists 
who believe that crime is rampant and the Nation 
is going to the dogs; writers of fiction hunting for 
the plot and characters for a stirring romance, but 
denying the existence of heroes and heroines to-day 
—all these should attend an annual meeting of any 
one of the great home missionary societies of any of 
the denominations, and they will find that even 
though statesmen be scarce in National or State 
legislative halls, they abound among the secretaries 
and superintendents engaged in home missionary 
work ; they will find that, be the community ever 
so lawless and crime ever so rampant, the leaven of 
the Gospel is at work in the hearts of a few men 
and women, planted there by home missionaries, 
and sure to work a transformation in the State, 
town, or village in due time; the writer of fiction 
will hear tales of self-sacrifice and escapes from 
peril by fire, flood, and famine that will furnish 
him with abundant material for a romance that, 
while it may be realistic, need not be sensational. 

It is quite safe to say that nowhere in this Nation 
are there so many men gathered who deserve the 
name statesmen, so many men of equal breadth of 
vision, enlightened patriotism, and accurate and 
full knowledge of the material, intellectual, and 
spiritual resources of the Nation, as are to be found 
in the Bible House in New York City, where so 
many missionary societies’ representatives are shel- 
tered. ‘ The American Statesmen ” series of fifty 
years hence which fails to include in its list of 
works lives of missionaries who have shaped and 
molded the civic, educational, and religious life of 
the Dakotas, Utah, Arizona, Oklahoma, etc., will 
sadly err. 

These are thoughts which have inevitably come 
into mind while listening to the proceedings of 
the sixty-fourth annual meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society, held in Saratoga, N. Y., 
June 3-5. Last year the friends of the Society 
came up to the meeting knowing that the Society 
faced a debt of $70,000 to the banks and $20,000 
to the men on the field ; knowing that there was to 
be a delicate adjustment of matters in the South or 


~ there would be trouble. The Society met, the debt 


was faced, the Southern problem solved after long 
and spirited debate, and the Society dispersed. 
Coming together this —?, they find the Society 
out of debt, and, in the language of Secretary 
Clark’s report, the Southern problem solved thus : 


“ By the blessing of God upon the good sense and 
brotherly love of men, the new churches of Georgia and 
Alabama received the right hand of our fellowship. 
The National Council in October confirmed the wel- 
come, and more than sixty churches in Georgia and 
Alabama, orgauized as Methodist churches, are now 
members in tull standing of the household of Congre- 
gational faith. Of these, sixteen have been received 
since our last meeting, and several new churches have 
been gathered as fruits of thesame movement. Of the 
whole number, only twenty-two churches, ministered to 
by eleven men, are receiving help from the Society, to 
the amount of $3,678.” 


But the relief from debt has come from the hands 
of the dead, not those of the living. Last year the 
gifts of the living declined $27,000; the lega- 
cies advanced $153,000, and yet, notwithstanding 
this, the Society has made its apportionment 
for the work of the year on the basis of $350,- 
000 to be contributed by the churches during 
the coming year, which is an advance of $71,000 
over the amount contributed last year. The same 
marked falling off in the gifts of the living was 
noted in almost all ear Be of the various 
Presbyterian Boards to the recent General Assem- 
bly. The dead, the women, and Sunday-school 
children seem to be the best friends of missions in 
these latter days. 

Secretary Kincaid’s remedy for this alarming 
situation and the other factors in the “ crisis of 
crises’ which the Nation faces was outlined in his 
paper on “ Practical Measures in the Present 
Stress.” The practical measures suggested by 
Secretary Kincaid are :(1) A fresh and stronger grip 
upon the Almighty arm. ‘There is money enough. 
We need the fire of the Holy Ghost to melt down 
our mountains of gold, that it may flow forth into 
the treasury of the Lord. This alone will supply 
the startling lack of ministers. Cary and Judson 
and Newell and Hall did not stop to ask about salary, 
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the thermometer in winter, the culture of the peo- 
ple, the kind of drinking water, and the prospects 
of large usefulness within a year. They professed 
their determination to work their way to the heathen 
before the mast, if no society would send them. 
(2) The situation suggests a vigorous but wisely 
conservative policy in pecuniary affairs. Let our 
reliance still be upon the enlistment of every church, 
even the smallest, and every Christian, even the 
poorest, in systematic and proportionate giving. 
The Lord’s work will not succeed on borrowed 
money. An ideal administration will not have been 
reached until every missionary is paid on the day 
when his report reaches the treasury. (3) A 
thoughtful distribution of effort over every portion 
of the land is demanded by the emergency. Vic- 
tory in spots will not do. When once a strong 
body of self-supporting churches is established in a 
State closely allied to New England, it is worthy of 
consideration whether that State should not be 
trusted to work out her destiny largely alone, while 
money and effort are diverted to less hopeful but 
not less important fields. (4) Work of an evan- 
gelistic character, a work naturally suggested when 
the work is great and the money inadequate and 
the laborers few. If there cannot be a preacher 
for every village or hamlet, let preachers go from 
point to point. 

The opening sermon was a report, by a vidette— 
a Western scout—of the material and spiritual de- 
velopment of the arid wastes of California. The 
preacher, the Rev. John K. McLean, of Oakland, 
chose for his text Isaiah xli., 17-20, and his theme, 
“The Fountain Opened in the Midst of the Val- 
ley ; or, A Realistic Spiritual Reclamation.” The 
sermon was realistic, fresh, and instructive. 

With more good sense than is shown in deliber- 
ative bodies of other denominations claiming like 
democratic proclivities, the Society chose one of its 
lay vice-presidents, Mr. Austin Abbott, of New 
York, to preside, in the absence of President Seelye. 
Not a little of the success of the easy movement of 
the machinery was due to his deft lubrication as 
presiding officer. At the opening of Wednesday’s 
session he gave an admirable short talk on “ The 
Possibility of Evangelizing the Nation,” in which 
he stated that this year, for the first time, 
the statistics of Congregational beneficence and 
growth in church membership, when compared 
with the growth of National population, suggest, 
but do not demonstrate, the ultimate success of the 
Society in evangelizing the Nation. In concluding, 
Mr. Abbott briefly mentioned four general, national, 
non-religious tendencies which will aid in this task 
and confirm him in the belief in ultimate success. 
These tendencies are: (1) The disposition to organ- 
ize seen in every walk of life, and making it pecul- 
iarly favorable for religious organizations akin to 
and in sympathy with the Church to secure the 
favor of the people. (2) The disposition for self- 
improvement. Never has there been a time when 
young men so desired to make the most of self, 
were so inspired by lofty ambitions. (3) The dis- 
position of people to help each other. Never a 
time when the strong as quickly sprang to the aid 
of the weak. (4) The disposition to mercenariness. 
Adverse in its general effect; a disposition which 
is likely to increase instead of diminish, but yet is 
not wholly reprehensible, for in giving way to the 
vice of greed a man may forsake many other baser 
vices, and ultimately his wealth may be used for 
right ends. 

Of the work among the Scandinavians every 
report is encouraging. Both the formal report of 
the Executive Committee and the testimony of 
Superintendent Montgomery show that the work 
is enlarging. There are now sixty-eight (fifty-three 
Swedish) Scandinavian Congregational churcher. 
Carleton College has thirty, and Chicago Seminary 
sixty-two, Scandinavian students. A beginning of 
work has been made among the 50,000 Finns of 
the Nation. Superintendent Montgomery, in his 
address on Thursday, dwelt upon the international 
bearings of the home missionary work. He hails 
it as a happy omen that so many Protestant 
Scandinavians are pouring into New England to 
offset the flood of Roman Catholic French Cana- 
dians which for years has been rushing into the 
New England States, and says, “If New England 
is saved, it must be by the Scandinavians.” As to 
the question of uniting the Swedish mission (inde- 
pendent) churches with the Congregational denom- 
ination, nothing has been done this year, because of 
a division of sentiment among the Swedes, who, 
Superintendent Montgomery says, are afraid of the 
union, for they dislike the worldliness of the Con- 
gregational churches; having a higher spiritual 
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tone themselves, they hesitate about allying them- 
selves with a Church in which they see such a 
chasm between the rich and the poor, in which 
theater-going and dancing are tolerated, etc. With 
the polity of the denomination they fully sympathize. 

The work among the Sclavie populations under 
the influence of the Society did not come before 
the Society except in the report of Secretary Clark, 
but the women heard Miss Marie Reitinger in their 
meetings, and her naive, joyous, modest description 
of the remarkable work which she and other Bible 
readers are doing among the Bohemians of Cleve- 
land captured the hearts of her hearers, and 
secured for the Bible Readers’ Training-School in 
that city the sum of more than three hundred 
dollars. 

The work and needs of the American Congrega- 
tional Union were ably stated on Thursday morn- 
ing. The Rev. John K. McLean, of California, in 
@ witty yet serious talk, in which homely illustrations 
drawn from early farm life experience abounded, 
showed how necessary for successful home mission 
work the church home and the manse are; they are 
to healthy church life what the shell is tothe egg or 
the pipe to the driven well. The Rev. George A. 
Hood pointed out how limited are the opportunities 
which the American Congregational Union has of 
making itself and its needs known to the churches. 
For the coming year $400,000 are needed. The Con- 

ional Church ought to build at least one church 
a day; it must build five per week in order to keep 
pace with the demands of the home missionaries ; 
last year it built only two perweek. A liberal sup- 
port of the A. C. U. would mean a saving of home 
missionary funds, of the time and energies of the 
missionaries on the field, of young men and their 
future wealth ; and it would cultivate a revival senti- 
ment. Dr. Cobb, Secretary of the Union, set an 
example of honesty which is rare among orators, 
and refused to speak, for the hour allotted to the 
Union had been used. He said, “One of the com- 
mandments is ‘thou shalt not steal’ time.” 

The Congregational Sunday-School and Publishing 
Society had eloquent champions in Messrs. S. H. Vir- 
gin, of New York, and William Shaw, of Georgia, 
and its Secretary, the Rev. George M. Boynton, of 
Boston. The Society’s receipts during the past year 
have exceeded those of last year by $12,000, and a 
constant increase year by year is noted. Over 530 
new Sunday-schools were established last year. 
The Society has aided in the publication of a Bo- 
hemian paper in Chicago, of a paper for French 
Canadians in Springfield, Mass., and money has 
been appropriated for the publication of a Norwe- 
gian paper for the Northwest. 

Marvelous as have been the stories told by super- 
intendents and missionaries at this meeting (and 
some of them have been phenomenal), probably no 
more remarkable story than that told by Superin- 
tendent Parker, of Oklahoma, has been heard. 
Legally the Territory is only about two weeks old, 
and has been inhabited only a little over one year, 
and yet to-day it has a population of 75,000, forty 
thousand of which probably went in on the after- 
noon of April 22, 1889. Six thousand of the popu- 
lation are black; men who have come from the 
Southern States, secured homes, and are receiving 
fair treatment, and Superintendent Parker believes 
that Oklahoma may solve the negro problem. The 
territory is in the heart of the Indian Territory, and 
the influence that the civilization and Christianity 
of Oklahoma are to have in solving the Indian prob- 
lem will also be very great. When Superintendent 
Parker left Oklahoma there were seven Congrega- 
tional churches in the Territory. While in the East 
he has heard of the organization of three more. 

Owing to legislation secured at Albany the past 
winter, the Society found itself enabled legally to 
select a place of meeting outside the State of New 
York. California, Oregon, and Washington, through 
their delegates, vigorously plead for the privilege 
and honor of entertaining the Society next year on 
the Pacific Coast. Representative Eastern men 
like Dr. Meredith heartily favored accepting this 
invitation. Solicited to do so, Secretaries Kincaid 
and Clark stated their convictions that it would be 
a prudent and politic thing to do; this settled the 
matter, and, with the single proviso that “ satis- 
factory rates for transportation can be secured,” the 
Society decided to meet in San Francisco next year, 
at a time to be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The entire old board of officers was re- 
elected, and the Revs. C. H. Richards, of Phila- 
delphia, and Washington Choate, of Greenwich, 
Conn., were elected to fill vacancies in the Executive 
Committee. The Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Brook- 
lyn, gave notice that next year he would introduce 
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an amendment to the constitution calling for the 
annual election of the Society, in open meeting, of 
all its officers. The constitution now empowers 
the Executive Committee to appoint the correspond- 
ing secretaries and treasurer. 

The following resolutions were passed at the 
business session on Wednesday : 

“ We beg to call the attention of the professors in our 
edegteal seminaries to the fact that no candidate is 
qualified for the pastoral office who has not an intelli- 
gent and thorough sympathy with the work of all our 

eat missionary societies. 

“ Resolved, That we earnestly implore every pastor of a 
Congregational church in the whole land to prepare 
himself conscientiously and thoroughly, and present the 
cause of home missions—the extent, the resources, the 
urgent needs of the field—and give his people an oppor- 
tunity to contribute to this cause. 

“ Resolved, That the officers of the American Home 
Missionary Society be requested to correspond with the 
registrar of each local association or conference, and 
ask for a place on the programme of each meeting for 
a presentation of the claims of home missions. 

“ Resolved, That the State secretaries and superin- 
tendents be requested to see that each local association 
or conference appoints a committee of its own upon 
whom shall rest the responsibility of securing the co- 
operation and sympathy of every pastor and church 
within its limits in the work of home missions. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the pastor of every Congregational church in the land.” 


One of the bits of information contributed during 
the meeting was given by the Secretary of the 
National Council, who says that the forthcoming 
year-book will show 232 churches added to the roll ; 
120 fallen by the way; an increase in membership 
of 1,600; a total of 4,700 churches and of 490,- 
000 members. 

Naturally, the session of most intense interest, 
the culmination of all that had gone before, was the 
session of Thursday evening. Veterans who had 
seen the Iowa, the Kansas, or the Dakota bands set 
forth on their missions, rejoiced that again a band 
of young men, six in number, from the class of 90 
in the Yale Divinity School, had volunteered for 
the work in the new State of Washington, where 
they will be set at work in the hardest fields in the 
southeast corner of the State. They were manly, 
intelligent fellows, and the simple narrative given 
by two of their number, describing the genesis and 
evolutions of the movement, won the hearts of all. 
Dr. Meredith, in behalf of the Executive Committee 
and the Society, sent them on their way with a 
rousing congratulatory speech, in which he ex- 
pressed his longing for renewed youth, and stated 
that, if young again, “there wouldn’t be a church 
east of the Mississippi big enough to keep him from 
going into the work they were about to enter 
upon.” Dr. Clapp’s prayer of dedication was one of 
wondrous fervor and beauty, and the entire serv- 
ice one that inspired and made glad the heart. 

Looking backward over the meeting as a whole, it 
seems to have been one of great harmony, great 
broadening of the vision, great benefit. The at- 
tendance has been unusually large. The speeches 
of the superintendents, necessarily brief, have been 
packed full of information that has increased the 
love of country as well as zeal for missions. Witty 
stories and touching anecdotes have kept the tem- 
per of the Society sweet. There has been a full 
realization of the gravity of the financial situation. 
If the applause they received truly expressed the 
sentiment of the Society—and it is fair to assume 
that it did—then the following expression by Dr. 
Meredith may be said to represent the universal 
belief as to the remedy for the disease: “ We 
preachers need to go home and preach more thor- 
oughly than ever the proprietorship of God and the 
stewardship of man. We ought to make aman in the 
Congregational ministry feel that he loses caste if 
his church does not at least contribute one collec- 
tion a year to Home Missions.”” There have been 
frequent outcroppings of sentiment that showed 
that the speakers were not afraid to place de- 
votion to and imitation of Jesus Christ above ortho- 
dox belief in him; that social problems were nearer 
their hearts than theological ; that the rich sinners 
in their congregations were not exempt from re- 
proof because rich, nor the poor saints forgotten 
because they were poor. Early in the session this 
question was put, “ What cheer?” The final an- 
swer, in view of all that has been said and done, 
cannot be other than “ Good cheer.”’ 


—The uew Episcopal diocese of Western Missouri was 
organized at Kansas City, Mo., last week. The Rev. 
E. R. Atwell, rector of Trinity Church at Toledo, ., 
was elected Bishop. Kansas City was chosen as the 
see city. 
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A DOUBLE ANNIVERSARY. 


The First Congregational Church of Montclair, N. J., 
have been celebrating their twentieth anniversary, and 
at the same time, what is (but should not be) an un- 
usual instance, the twentieth anniversary of the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford’s pastorate among them. Founded 
in 1870, with a membership of sixty-four, when the 
pretty village of Montclair had but 1,500 inhabitants, 
the organization has prospered with the town, and has 
now a membership ff 635, and, with its schools, minis- 
ters to the needs of ten or twelve hundred people out 
of the 8,000 or more of the population of the place. 

Sunday, June 1, opened the anniversary exercises, 
with a sermon by the pastor on the subject, “Truths 
for which We Stand.” Its substance, affording some 
clue to the growth and vital strength of the church, 
may be thus condensed : 

The Confession of Faith of this church is in no sense a 
compromise. ere methods are concerned, compromises 
may be imperative ; where truth is concerned, compromises 
are impossible. From first to last we have insisted upon the 
boldest and clearest utterance of our belief, but a funda- 
mental article of our faith has been that the spaces of our 
ignorance are immeasurably vaster than the area on which 
light has fallen. 

Our Articles of Faith contain simply a few great facts. 
We recognize that at heart most Christians are agreed con- 
cerning the essentials of the spiritual life, that they differ 
and are divided usually concerning non-essentials. 

The three great truths habitually made prominent dur- 
ing these twenty years are: 1. Jesus Christ, in his earthly 
life, a revelation of the fatherly heart of God; 2. Jesus 
Christ, in his teaching and example of love, a solver of the 
problems and a revelation of the possibilities of humanity ; 
3. Jesus Christ, by his growth in wisdom and his being made 
perfect through suffering, a revelation of the meaning of life. 

Second only to these has been our faith that God is mak- 
ing a progressive revelation of himself to the race ; that this 
revelation is not yet completed, and never will be; that 
each new generation will know more of God and man and 
life than all that have preceded, and that this will continue 
until birth and death have ceased ; that each man is re- 
quired by loyalty to God to be equally loyal to his own per- 
sonality and to the truth as he sees it; that the truths most 
needing emphasis to-day are the co-ordinate facts of the 
— nature of man and the spiritual nature of God ; 

at the final test to which all creeds, social and theological, 
must be brought is what they will do toward uplifting men ; 
and, finally, that ‘* true religion is the possession of the spirit 
of Christ.” 

Sunday evening the exercises consisted of a paper by 
Mr. Julius H. Pratt on “ Montclair Before the Organi- 
zation of This Church,” giving some curiously interest- 
ing facts concerning the original settlement of Essex 
County, New Jersey, by Connecticut Congregationalists 
(under purchase from the Indians), the introduction 
of Presbyterianism by an e'oquent and persuasive 
Irishman, the disap ce and reappearance of the 
Congregational order, and other skillfully marshaled 
historical reminiscences. Addresses were made by 
clergymen who had taken part in the councils when 
the church was founded—Dr. Augustus F. Beard, now 
of the American Missionary Association; the Rev. 
William B. Brown, of East Orange (the oldest Con- 
gregational pastor of the region) ; and the Rev. Ben- 

amin F. Bradford, D.D., father of the pastor of the 
ontelair Church. The Wednesday evening prayer- 
meeting was appointed for “ Retrospect and Pros- 
t.” On Sunday morning, June 8, was held the 
bandap-etheo! anniversary (D. O. Eshbaugh, Superin- 
tendent), with addresses by Mr. Charles H. Johnson, 
who had from the first ro & for eighteen years been 
the Superintendent, by the pastor, and by the present 
Superintendent, and a thoughtful poem, “ The Open 
Door,” by Dr. Cornelius A. Maroni. On Sunday 
evening, addresses by Dr. Charles F. Deems ; the Rev. 
C. L. Merriam, of Paterson; Mr. Louis Heckman, 
Superintendent of the Washington Street Montclair 
Mission ; and Mr. Edward O. Holmes, President of 
the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, 
made an exceedingly occasion. And on Tues- 
day afternoon and evening, June 10, a general social 
reunion, with divers friendly addresses and joyful 
exercises, participated in by the pastors and people of 
the other churches in Montclair, and by delegates from 
many churches in New Jersey and New York, com- 
pleted the programme of a celebration well worth 
making. 

Dr. Bradford’s church and schools have outgrown 
their accommodation, and there is on foot an earnest 
movement to enlarge the handsome $125,000 building, 
making more room for Sunday services and both larger 
and better conveniences for the school work, mission 
work, and variety of church work in which this congre- 
gation has a reputation for efficient activity. Already 
the strongest church in the vicinity of New York out- 
side the metropolitan district, the Montelair church is 
made up of New York business and professional men 
and their families ; and if its future fulfills the promise 
of its past, the importance and influence of its work 
will be great. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT. 


The exercises of the twenty-first anniversary of the 
Atlanta University opened with the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon by the Rev. Llewellyn Pratt, D.D., of Norwich, 
Conn, Sunday, May 25, in the chapel of Stone Hall. 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday were occupied with 
examinations in all the grades and departments, which 
afforded abundant evidence of a year of faithful and 
fruitful work. 

On Thursday the public Commencement was held in 
the Friendship Baptist Church, and was attended by a 
very great audience. The graduates were sixteen in 
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number ; three from the College cvurse and thirteen 
from the Normal course. The orationsand essays were 
without exception creditable performances ; and the 
vocal music, which was an important feature of the 
programme, was of the best. The diplomas were pre- 
sented, with a brief address, by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, 
of Hartford, Conn., Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Addresses were also made by the Rev. Dr. Brand, of 
Oberlin College, and by the Rev. L. B. Maxwell, of 
Savannah, a graduate of the University, newly elected 
a trustee. 

The same afternoon the annual meeting of the Alumni 
occurred, and in the evening the Rev. John H. Hincks, 
Dean of the Faculty, and his wife gave a reception to 
the graduates. 

The many friends of Atlanta University who have 
sympathized with it, and given it help in the difficulties 
arising from the recent withdrawal of the aidit had for 
several years received from the State of Georgia, will 
be gratified to know that by the generosity of its bene- 
factors it closes the present year without addition to its 
debt. It is a noble institution, founded and nurtured in 
self-sacrifice, and, though in the midst of a hard strug- 

le for existence, is full of the faith and hope of a bright 
uture in the service of Christ and his cause. 


——— 


TUSKEGEE. 7 


Thursday, May 29, was a great day in the history of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, on which 
she celebrated her ninth annual Commencement. The 
colored people of this great “‘ Black Belt ” just emptied 
themselves upon its beautiful grounds. There were at 
least seven thousand people present. The exhibits 
from the various industrial departments were excellent. 
The recitations in algebra, arithmetic, grammar, and 
so on, gave evidence of thorough work. The grounds 
have the appearance of a large and thriving New Eng- 
land village. The singing by the school and the ora- 
tions by the members of the graduating class were of 
a high character. There were sixteen graduated, all 
of whom had more or less training in some industry. 
Ex-Senator Bruce, of Mississippi, Sthecnal the annual 
address, which was a fine production. The situation of 
this Institution enables if to reach those among the most 
needy of the negro race at the South. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The General Assembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church at Buffalo adopted the report of the Commit- 
tee on Reform, including a request that the President 
incorporate in his Thanksgiving proclamation a proper 
recognition of Jesus Christ as Supreme Ruler of the 
Nation. All laws respecting divorce not in accordance 
with Bible teachings were vigorously condemned. Em- 
phatic resolutions were passed favoring the use of the 
Bible in the common schools. 

—The Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
convened last week in thiscity. About 180 clerical and 
lay delegates, representing 125 churches and 12,000 
church members, were present. Reformed Presby- 
terians are prohibited from voting for candidates who 
have to swear to uphold the Federal Constitution, be- 
cause the Constitution contains no special recognition 
of the Divine authority. For the same reason, Re- 
formed Presbyterians will not accept office under the 
National Government. The question of modifying the 
prohibitory statute is to be considered by the Synod. 
A resolution giving ministers power to exchange 
pulpits with ministers of other evangelical denomina- 
tions was laid over indefinitely by a vote of 71 to 68. 
The question of union with the United Presbyterians 
was agitated, but no progress was made. The 
United Brethren are willing to unite, the main obstacle 
being the voting question. 

—At the sessions of the General Synod of the Re- 
formed Church in America at Asbury Park., N. J., last 
week, the special co;nmittee appointed to report on the 
proposed union of the Reformed Church in America 
with the Reformed Church in the United States, pre- 
sented a long report in favor of a union. It recom- 
mended that there be a federal union of the two 
churches in a new judicatory; composed of delegates 
from each of the churches, and clothed with such power 
as may be designated, this supreme judicatory to be so 
constituted as to give due representation but not undue 
predominance to either denomination. The report also 
recommended that the details of the proposed union be 
left to a special committee of ten clergymen and six 
elders. . The report was adopted by the Synod, only four 
delegates voting against it. 

—Mr. F.-Augustus Schermerhorn, of the Trustees of 
Columbia College, about a year ago offered a fellow- 
ship of the ve of $1,300, and available biennially, 
for the most meritorious work by graduates of the De- 
partment of Architecture in the School of Mines. The 
first competition has just taken place, in an examina- 
tion of which the first part was constituted by a problem 
of design, subject a town hall, in six drawings, and the 
second part in architectural theory and practice—the 
whole occupying ten weeks. The fellowship has just 
been awarded to Mr. Arthur A. Stoughton, of this city, 
and he has sailed for France, to spend two years in the 
School of Fine Arts in Paris. Mr. Stoughton, in con- 
nection with his elder brother, Mr. Charles W. Stough- 
ton, made a felicitous essay in practical architecture, 
while still a college student, by designing Trinity Con- 
gregational Church, on East 176th Street, where he is a 
valued member. 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


GOD IN HIS WORLD.’ 


We begin by taking our readers into our confi- 
dence and explaining why this volume has not 
before been introduced to them. Most books wear, 
as the saying is, their heart upon their sleeve. The 
critic has not to read his new book through in order 
to give it at least a letter of introduction. A slight 
acquaintance suffices for that formality. But this 
book defies a slight acquaintance. It cannot be 
read rapidly. It cannot be classified easily. We 
cannot put it into its right genus in the scientific 
classification of religio-philosophical literature. It 
is idiosyncratic. Its author has come to his faith 
by processes of his own, and interprets them in a 
language of his own. Broadly speaking, religious 
thinkers may be divided into three classes: mystics, 
whose beliefs rest on their own personal experience; 
dogmatists, whose beliefs rest on the authority of 
the past; and rationalists, whose beliefs are deduc- 
tions of the reason from the phenomena of life. 
Then there are, of course, men whose beliefs are 
drawn from two or three of these sources: dogma- 
tists who are rationalists ; rationalists who are mys- 
tics; mystics who are both dogmatists and rational- 
ists. But it is well-nigh impossible to classify the 
author of this volume in either of these classes. 
He might be a mystic who has arrived at a substan- 
tially evangelical faith by the experience of his own 
soul; he might be a rationalist whose rationalism 
had been supplemented, broadened, vivified by a 
spiritual faith transcending both dogma and deduc- 
tion. He might be by nature a poet and by training 
a critic, or by nature a critic with a deep mystic 
faith which he must rationalize if he would really 
retain it. The book is as impossible to classify as 
the author. There are books of religious philosophy, 
which treat the religious life as a phenomenon, and 
endeavor to find its true place in a philosophical 
system of the universe. That this book does; and 
yet it is at once more and less than a philosophical 
treatise. There are books of religious science, 
which compare the various religions of the world, 
classify them into their genera, and show, or attempt 
to show, their articulate relations to each other. 
That this book does; and yet it is very far from a 
treatise on comparative religions, and its tone is 
very far from that of a mere scientific treatise on 
religion. There are books of devotion, which, with- 
out attempting to interpret the laws of the religious 
life, or to classifythe phenomena of the religious 
life, simply give expression to the religious senti- 
ments, feelings, perceptions, life of the individual 
soul. That this book does; and yet no one would 
class it with devotional literature. It is devotional— 
the expression of faith; scientific—the comparison 
of faiths ; philosophical—the intellectual interpreter 
of faith. In it is manifested something of the 
spirit of Hegel, of Max Miller, and of a modern 
Thomas 4 Kempis. Such a book cannot be read 
rapidly. Nothing can be taken for granted. It is 
full of surprises. It must be read, as we venture 
to say it has been written, meditatively. The 
author has not set himself to teach a class, and for 
that purpose written a class-book. His thought has 
grown out of much reading, more thinking, and 
perhaps still more experience; and it must grow 
into the reader's heart and mind if it is truly to get 
into him at all. 

Having written thus far, laid down our pen, and 
read what we have written, we become aware that 
we have not yet introduced this unique book to our 
readers. Let us say, then, that its title may serve as 
such an introduction. Whatis its message’? First 
of all, God; not Deism, nor Theism—that is, not a 
theory about God, but God: and God in His World— 
not in the world, but in His world; not apart from 
it, governing it—not identical with it, made up of 
the sum of its phenomena; but transcending it and 
yet immanent in it; a world truly His, made by 
Him, ruled by Him, possessed by Him, and being 
wrought by Him for,His own eternal purposes of love; 
in His world of matter, in His world of man ; inall 
phenomena of spiritual as of physical life, yet tran- 
scending them all, more than them all; in Nature, 
in Man, in Christ, yet more than Nature, more than 
Man, more than Christ. 

“ Nature is only preparatory to Christ’s completeness, 
feeding us upon her locusts and wild honey, until 
he gives us, in his flesh and blood (his human revela- 
tion of the Father), the heavenly bread and wine, and 
we behold in him the expression of the divine life after 
ourown type. Nature shows us the same life after her 


1 God in His World: An Interpretation. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers,) 
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types, until we come to man, in whom the expression is 
blurred and confused by the counter-currents of his 
self-will. For the human expression of the divine life, 
therefore, we must look to the Son of man. The indi- 
cations given us by Nature are not reversed but con- 
tinued and completed in him—so continued and com- 
pleted that they are themselves for the first time clearly 
comprehended because of their illustration in his life.’ 


This brief quotation may perhaps serve to il- 
lustrate to our reader that composite quality of the 
book which impresses us as its most unique char- 
acteristic. This is philosophy, but it is more than 
philosophy ; it is not merely expressed in a poetical 
form, but it is pervaded by a vital experience. It 
is at one and the same time life and an analysis of 
the life. 

This “God in His World” is known by his 
creatures ; there is spiritual contact between them. 
Not only is he no Unknown, he has not even to be 
sought after ; he is in us and we in him. “There 
are no barriers to be scaled. . . . So closely He fol- 
lows that but to turn is to return unto Him, the 
Comforter. It is only that ye should be still, and 
ye shall hear His voice.” This language recalls at 
once that of the Hebrew writers; yet in reading it 
one realizes that it is not a mere echo of their 
words, but is the utterance of a personal, a vital, a 
real, a fresh experience of divine fellowship. As 
there are in us no barriers of ignorance that only 
culture can scale, so in Him no barriers of justice 
which only some contrivance or plan can pierce. 
Our author’s boldness in his assertion of this will 
shock some readers. “ Justice is not a divine attri- 
bute. It has in it no divine quality, no vital mean- 
ing either as applied to nature or to the kingdom 
of heaven.” What is eternal, absolute, real in God 
is Mercy—that is, healing, curing, self-impartation 
through self-sacrifice. “In the kingdom of heaven 
there is but one law, the law of love.”” Therefore 
“there is no need of an atonement to reconcile 
God unto men.” Unitarian! cries the theological 
reader. But wait! Readon. “The sufferings of 
our Lord, including his death, were,as we have 
seen, but the manifestation in the flesh of the 
divine suffering from the beginning. Our sins have 
ever been borne by him. It is only when they are 
remitted that he ceases to bear them. He is the 
Lamb of God, not the scape-goat.” This is pro- 
found faith in sacrifice, the inexorable necessity of 
it, the eternal reality of it. 

We have said enough. We are not ourselves 
yet fully acquainted with our author. We put 
aside his volume for future re-reading and better 
acquaintance. Whether we agree with all his 
philosophy of religion or not we do not know. 
But we perceive in his book more than a philosophy 
of religion ; we perceive a true, real, noble expres- 
sion of religion—one which is at once mystical and 
rational, vital and philosophical ; an expression such 
as this age needs, and no other age than this could 
have produced. And we heartily commend to a 
further and fuller fellowship with our author men 
whose religion is larger than their theology—that 
is, than their science of religion—as a writer who 
will be sure to feed their spirits, quicken their 
thought, and strengthen their faith in Christianity 
by showing it to be at once rational and vital. 


FORESTRY.’ 


The science of Forestry—“ What!” exclaims 
some reader who is somewhat informed on this 
topic, “is there a science of Forestry ?” In order 
not to mislead any readers, it may be best to com- 
mence differently and say : When there is a science 
of Forestry, it will be called into service by general 
and local governments, and by individuals, to an 
extent which can at present be realized only by 
those who are aware of the enormous amount of 
timber which must be cut annually in order to sup- 
ply the demand for it, and who realize how short a 
time it will take to deplete our forests of the desir- 
able woods at the present rate of consumption. 

It is true that we have our forestry commissions 
and committees, and even national conventions, 
and reports have been written which have done 
much to create an interest in the subject, but the 
study of forestry as an economic science has re- 
ceived very little encouragement in our country. 

A late addition to American forestry literature 
is the third annual report of Professor Fernow, the 
efficient chief of the Forestry Division of the Agri- 
cultural Department. His report is valuable, but it 
is too brief ; and yet he has evidently done the best 
his circumstances would permit. Most of this 


1 A Manual of Forestry. PartI. By Dr. Sehlich. (Lon 
den: Agnew & Uo, New York: Scribner & 
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paper, of but forty pages, contains the results of the 


author’s individual studies and investigations, and 
although it shows his willingness and ability to do 
the work as it should be done, yet the evidence is 
very plain that he is not provided with the means 
for undertaking a work of any magnitude. So 
long as the present short-sighted policy of Congress 
is pursued in such practical matters as this, just so 
long will the present inadequate amount of work be 
accomplished. The first few lines of this report 
say: “In proportion to the provisions for this 
work, which have been measured as scantily as 
usual, the lines of investigation, commenced the 
year before, have advanced satisfactorily though 
slowly. No new lines of investigation have been 
begun, since limitation and not expansion is dic- 
tated by the appropriations granted by Congress. 
It will be useless to call for practical work . . . 
until adequate means are provided for such.”’ 

The interest shown by some of our State Govern- 
ments seems to equal, if not exceed, that manifested 
by our National Government. We have an exam- 
mi of this in the report last issued by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Forestry; but in all cases 
there is not the necessary financial encouragement 
for the study of such details as will enable the 
workers to obtain accurate results of economic 
value. Of the purely American contributions to 
forestry literature, it must be said that, while there 
have been some really valuable papers written, yet 
an unusual amount of rubbish has been put into 
print, and especially on such topics as the relations 
of forests to climate. So far as we are aware, no 
one has undertaken the task of finding out just 
what American investigators have added to the 
world’s knowledge of the principles of forestry. 

In order to become acquainted with what is 
known concerning the economics of forestry, we 
must turn to German literature, for Germany is the 
leader in this case, as well as in most science mat- 
ters. In Germany there are only about thirty-five 
millions of acres of forest lands, and of this amount 
the States own nearly one-third; but there are no 
less than nine schools devoted to the training of 
foresters who have the direct care of the public and 
private woods. ‘The books and pamphlets published 
by the Germans on the subject of forestry are very 
numerous, and in three years counted up to over 
170; and this number does not include the issues 
of ten periodicals devoted to this subject. In addi- 
tion to a general annual meeting of the German 
foresters, there are more frequent meetings of 
local associations, the records of the meetings of 
which are printed in transactions. This German 
literature is so important that it may be said with 
perfect safety that no one who is unacquainted with 
it can claim to be anything of an authority on 
economic forestry. 

The strictly English literature is meager and not 
of the highest order, and, aside from the transac- 
tions of the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Society, 
Great Britain has furnished only scattered memoirs, 
and the work of building up a literature has yet to 
be done. Many contributions have been made to 
various branches of science by the English officials 
in India, and they have done an excellent work in 
forestry among the rest. Dr. Schlich, a German, 
and educated in the German schools of forestry, was 
sent out to India about twenty-five years ago. In 
1875 he started the “ Indian Forester,” the fifteen 
volumes of which contain many valuable papers. In 
1885 he was called to England to become Professor 
of Forestry inthe new school established in con- 
nection with the Royal Indian Engineering @ollege 
at Cooper’s Hill. In teaching in this school Dr. 
Schlich must have been obliged to impart his in- 
struction by means of Jectures, as there was no text- 
bvok which he could put into the hands of English- 
reading students. In order to supply this lack of a 
book, he has prepared “ A Manual of Forestry,” of 
which, however, only the first volume has been 
printed. This work, which is based on the German 
studies and his own personal experience, will un- 
doubtedly greatly facilitate the forestry work already 
organized in our own country, and should give an 
impetus to our study of forestry problems. We 
have now, for the first time in English, aclear, 
logical statement of the ascertained laws governing 
forest development, and it is possible to introduce 
this subject into the courses of study at our agri- 
cultural colleges. Part I. of this book treats of the 
practical utility of forests, both as to the production 
of wood and other forest produce, and the indirect 
influence of forest growth on climate and the pres- 
ervation and fertility of the soil. Part II. gives 
the ground principles of sylvaculture, which the 
author maintains must hold good, in general, the 
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world over. This work of Dr. Schlich’s, when 
completed, will probably be considered a standard 
authority in all English-speaking countries for 
many years to come. 


CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


The Baptist Quarterly for April says, editorially, that 
consistency requires Baptists to reordain, as well as 
immerse, those ministers of other churches who seek 
admission into the Baptist ministry. ... Mr. W.C. 
Conant answers the question, “ How Shall the People 
Worship ?” by a strong plea for Congregational reading, 
praise, and prayer. . . . The Rev.J. B. Lemon believes 
that it is possible for a minister to make the public 
reading of the Scripture the most attractive part of the 
whole service. 

In Our Day for May, President C. A. Amaron, writ- 
ing of “Our Duty to Roman Catholics,” thinks it an 
inconsistency that Protestants are not at more pains to 
convey evangelical truth to Romanists in this country, 
while sending missionaries to papal lands. . .. Ex- 
Governor Long, of Massachusetts, is reported as saying, 
in a speech on the Indian problem, “To be a first-rate 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs one needs the wisdom of 
Solomon, the patience of .Job, the firmness of Luther, 
and an unlimited capacity for work.” ... The Rev. 
E. J. Haynes, on “ Preaching to the American Masses,” 
declares, as the result of a careful study of the native- 
born element of the city masses, that “the themes, 
precepts, and problems presented and discussed by the 
Bible occupy the largest place in their thinking 
moments.” ‘“ The growing hardships of individual lot, 
incident upon a more crowded state of population and a 
more complex competitive civilization, make many 
Americans sad-hearted questioners over their lot in the 
world of the good God of their fathers.” A believing, 
sympathetic, and fervid speaking of the Bible truths 
has now a unique opportunity, as at the time of the 
“Great Awakening” a century and a half ago. The 
harvest is ripe for men of the Whitefield stamp. .. . 
In “ Questions to Specialists,” Mr Anthony Comstock 
says in regard to lotteries an mbling : “ Unless the 
laws against these evils are moré rigidly enforced, the 
time is not far distant when employers will have to 
organize a vigilance committee revent the pilfering 
of their employees.” 

The New Englander for May has a noteworthy article 
by Professor W. H. Brewer upon “ The Disrespect 
with which New England Farmers are Treated by the 
Newspapers.” He finds that the foreign writers for 
city journals, immigrants from European countries 
where the peasantry are degraded, have educated their 
readers into a belief contrary to the facts as to the 
intelligence of the American farmer. In the South, 
among the “ poor whites,” and among the foreign-born 
agriculturists of the West, in both which regions wild 
political theories are rife among agriculturists, there 
may be some ground for the tone of disparagement 
habitual to the city press ; but it is otherwise in New 
England. He even thinks that “ the greatest danger 
to our political institutions may be apprehended frum 
the change in the city sentiment toward farmers which 
foreign emigration has so promoted.” . . . Professor 
Stoeckel’s inaugural address at the opening of the 
Department of Music in Yale University finely distin- 
guishes between the place popularly accorded to music 
as “the Cinderella among her sister arts,” or as “a 
doll to be exhibited for the amusement of the hour,” 
and the view of the serious, conscientious musician, who 
values it as an ethical and spiritual power of the high- 
est worth. ... Professor E. L. Richards, of Yale, 
where is soon to be the best-equipped gymnasium in 
the country, contends for a physical as well as intellect- 
ual test of fitness for a college course, and for a system 
of physical as well as intellectual culture as part of 
the course. 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for May, 
President M. Valentine, writing of “Our Government 
and Christianity,” makes the point that the secularizers 
of the common schools, who disallow the reading of the 
Bible under pretense of opposing sectarianism, are in 
reality introducing sectarianism, establishing in power 
the peculjar views of one “ sect,’”’ and that a compara- 
tively small one. against those of all the rest... . 
Upon “The Present Desiderata of Theology,” Dr. 
James Stalker, in an article taken from the (London) 
“ Expositor,” declares that the work of theology, instead 
of being exhausted, is far in arrear. The Church is at 
present chiefly engaged in benevolent work, and mean- 
while the vnanswered questions accumulate. Unless 
these are dealt with, “the most saintly devotion to 
practical work will not save her from losing hold of 
the minds of men.” 

The Right Kev. Bishop Fallows writes in the June 
number of Christian Thought upon “ Christian Panthe- 
ism.” He insists upon the appropriateness of the term, 
which he summarizes thus: “ln the beginning, God. 
In the working of all things, God. In the end, God.” 
As to the Divine Immanence in nature, he observes : 
“There is no action without conscious being. If 
activity is impersonal, it becomes mere sequence, and 
then the very notion of action ceases to exist.” .. . 
Dr. C. D’'W. Bridgman, upon “ Immortality in the Old 
Testament,” find a reason for the scanty reference of 
the Hebrew Scriptures to the future life in the fact 
that holy men were absorbed in the truth of a pres- 
ent, personal God. ... The aie Hon. Lord Grim- 
thorpe discusses “ The Beauty of Nature,” in opposition 
to those who hold to an automatic evolution. The 
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ata of beauty in the world cannot be accounted 


product of an intelligent power, of 
infinite resources, controlling every atom. ... The 
Rev. G. S. Payson introduces into the old theological 
question of “ Human Ability” a distinction between 
will as inclination and will as volition, and holds that 
only of the former can “ moral inability ” be affirmed. 
This would both relieve of supposed inconsistency the 
Biblical statements of the sinner’s helplessness and the 
sinner’s power to choose aright, and clear up the mis- 
understandings between the Augustinian and the Ar- 
minian. 

In the Old Testament Student for June Professor 
H. P. Smith traverses the position taken on “ Christ 
and the Pentateuch ” by those who hold that denial of 
Mosaic authorship involves denial of Christ’s veracity. 
He says we cannot insist that every utterance of Christ 
was true in the sense taken by his immediate hearers, 
and that we are warranted in demanding his explicit 
affirmation for whatever we are to believe on his au- 
thority. Such an affirmation that the entire Penta- 
teuch is from Moses’s hand he has not given. 

The Homiletic Review for Jane remarks, in an article 
by the Rev. J. F. Riggs, on“ Social Science and the Pul- 
pit,” that the facts of sociology should be in the sermon 
as sugar is in the teacup, or like mineral in the spring 
—in solution. Sociology is to be studied, not to put 
chunks of it into pulpit discourse, but that thought may 
be well instructed and to the point... . Dr. J. M. 
Sherwood sees in “ The Christian Endeavor Movement,” 
provided it be held to its announced principles and 
methods, the budding of a hopeful reform in the Church, 
to whose neglect of discipline and lax methods he con- 
siders it due that the saloons rule the cities. . . . Dr. 
Stuckenberg, of Berlin, in the “ European Department,” 
thinks that “unless Protestantism has the life and 
energy to form a co-operative union to protect its dear- 
est interests, it is in danger of being ground to powder 
between Catholicism and Socialism.” The grandeur of 
Protestantism is in the problems it has set itself to 
solve, rather than in the solutions it has reached. It 
is apt to overestimate the actual attainment of the in- 
dividual believer. It can learn valuable lessons from 
Catholicism as to insistence on training. 


or except as the 


The Happy Days of the Empress Marie Louise. By 
Imbert de Saint Amand. Rather oddly, M. de Saint 
Amand has made an even more interesting story out of 
the rather commonplace and heavy character of Marie 
Louise than he did out of the history of the unhappy 
and brilliant Josephine. He writes con amore of the 
splendor and glitter of the First Empire. Napoleon 
said: at St. Helena, “The reign of Marie Louise was 
very short, but she must have enjoyed it; she had all 
the world at her feet.” Truly the history of this brief 
reign of splendor is one long relation of glittering 
ceremonies, triumphs, and spectacles. The author is 
evidently inclined to be kind, even to favoritism, to the 
subject of his sketch. But, es all his explana- 
tions, apologies, and shifting of responsibilities, it is 
hard to feel one’s heart moved with much sympathy to 
the beautiful but rather dull Austrian princess who sub- 
mitted so tamely to become Josephine’s successor at 
the command of her father, who accepted Napoleon’s 
yoke so meekly, obeyed him so implicitly, enjoyed so 
complacently the homage paid her, and, on the fall of 
her imperial consort, showed so little feeling, and de- 
serted him so completely as to become the wife of 
Count Neipperg. One feels that she was really shallow, 
heartless, and dull. The book, however, which tells us 
of her is very far from dullness ; it brings before the 
reader a gay and changing series of social sketches, 
vivacious aud animated on every page. The transla- 
tion is by Thomas Sergeant Perry, and is well done. 
(New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 


The thirty-ninth volume of The Century Magazine 
contains 960 pages and over 400 illustrations. We 
should say that this volume was distinguished—com- 
paring it with the high standards set by its prede- 
cessors—not so much by the quality of its fiction, 
poetry, and lighter sketches, as by the serious and 
timely presentation of important subjects so treated as 
to have an immediate and significant bearing on prob- 
lems of the day—intellectual, political, social, or relig- 
ious. Under this head, for instance, might fairly be 
included the Present Day papers, the concluding chap- 
ters of the Lincoln History, the article by Albert Shaw 
on “ Glasgow's Municipal System,” and the papers by 
George Kennan on the “ Siberian Exile System,” the 
last named being certainly one of the most fascinating 
and readable as well as important series of articles ever 
published by the magazine. We have mentioned from 
month to month many of the leading features of the 
successive issues, and need only say here that in the 
variety of topics treated, in the artistic beauty of the 
illustrations, and in the literary excellence displayed 
throughout, this volume is most decidedly on the highest 
plane of Amerivan magazine performance. 


A memorial volume has been prepared containing a 
full report of the unusually interesting exercises on the 
occasion of the celebration of the 250th anniversary of 
the far-famed First Church of Quincy, Mass. The 
book is edited by the present pastor, the Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, and contains the addresses of Charles Francis 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, and others, together with the 
historical discourses, which are exceedingly interesting 
and of no slight historical importance. With the 
Quincy Church began more than one movement which 


grew to great importance in the theological history of 
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New England. Particularly interesting is the account 
of the inquisition into the “heresy of John Wheel- 
wright, who came from England to the “Chappel of 
Ease ” in 1636, and who at once allied himself with the 
“Covenant of Grace” party. It seems strange indeed 
in this day to read of a minister being adjudged by a 
court guilty of sedition and of contempt because he had 
in a sermon “ inveighed against all that do walk in a 
covenant of work.” (Boston: Printed for the Society. 
For sale by Damrell & Upham.) 


John Bunyan’s immortal allegory, Pilgrim’s Progress, 
has been published by John C. Winston & Co., of 
Philadelphia, in a handsome quarto, with clear type, 
broad margins, agreeably toned paper, numerous illus- 
trations, and substantial morocco binding. Most of 
the illustrations are very good wood engravings. There 
are, besides these, a number of full-page chromo-litho- 
graph plates, printed “ in nine colors,” as the title-page 
complacently states. For our part, we should have 
liked them better if the colors had been fewer and 
quieter. But we have no doubt that the colored plates 
will give pleasure to many readers, and it is fair to say 
that they are, on the whole, excellent specimens of the 
art of chromo-lithography. The drawing of many of 
the engravings isadmirable. The publication of “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress” in this rather expensive edition is a 
striking proof of its lasting popularity. The language 
has no other religious allegory that has had a tithe of 
its circulation, or done a thousandth part as much good 
to humanity. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Justin H. MeCarthy’s book on the French Revolu- 


tion will soon be before the public —at least a part of it. 

—Mr. Whittier intends vo write a poem of one hun- 
dred lines for the approaching two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of Haverhill. 

—A syndicate of Jews has offered 3200 000 for the 
Vatican’s copy of the Hebrew Bible. This is a re- 
port in Europe which the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” says is 
confirmed. 

—The ex-Empress Eugénie devotes much of her time 
to the preparation of a memorial volume containing 
the letters of her husband and son. The proceeds of 
the book are to be devoted to the fund for the relief of 
women widowed by the war of 1870. 

—Seiior Valdés’s new novel, “ La Espuma,” is now in 
press in Madrid, and will be issued in the autumn. Its 
topic is the present state of the Spanish nobility—not 
a noble state. It is thought that the work may be 
issued here at the same time that it is in Madrid. 

—Information about the proposed purchase and pres- 
ervation of Wordsworth’s cottage at Grasmere may be 
obtained from a little book called “ Dove Cottage,” 
written by Mr. Stopford Brooke and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan. Subscriptions to the £650 fund 
may be sent to the same firm. 

—Paul Da Chaillu’s rewritten and condensed edition 
of his old work, entitled “‘ Adventures in the Great For- 
est of Equatorial Africa and the Country of the Dwarfs,” 
will be published early this month by Harper & Broth- 
ers. It will contain a map and illustrations. The 


. learned members of the British Royal Geographical 


Society were disposed to doubt Du Chaillu’s account 
of these dwarfs, to whom Stanley recently made bis 
visit. 

—Frederic Edward McKay has collected twelve 
manuscript short stories, which De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
intend to publish in book form in July, under the title 
“A Round Dozen.” The authors who contribute are : 
Clyde Fitch, Mabel Louise Fuller, Edward Lrenweus 
Stevenson, Oscar Fay Adams, Case Bull, Emma V. 
Sheridan, William Murray Graydon, Frederic Edward 
McKay, Matthew White, Jr., William D. Moffat, Jane 
S. Austin, and Clinton Scollard. 

—Soon after the death of Victor Hugo, a project was 
started to erect a grand monument in his honor in 
Paris, but thus far only $20,L00 has been subscribed, 
and the promoters of the scheme are said to be not very 
sanguine about collecting the rest of the sum necessary. 
The London * World” remarks that the French publie 
“seems to think that it did its whole duty in spending a 
million to worthily conduct the poet’s dead body to the 
Panthéon.” It is announced that this month Hugo’s 
literary executors will publish a posthumous volume of 
travels, which they believe will have great success, and 
with the proceeds of this work and the four or five 
other volumes to appear, they hope eventually to get 
together the 340,000 or $50,000 desired for the statue. 
—[New York Times. 

—Alphonse Daudet, in a recent conversation, has 
deseribed how he had been led to write his new story, 
“ Port Tarascon : the Last Adventures of the Lilus- 
trious Tartarin,” Henry James’s translation of which 
has begun in the June “ Harper.” “I love Tartarin,” 
said M. Daudet. “ Perhaps | would have let him rest 
in his lovely town for some time to come, had not a 
wholly personal consideration encouraged me to start 
him again on his adventures. The past year has been 
a hard one for me ; | have suffered a great deal ; and 
as | was searching for a distraction from my sufferings 
—for one of those tasks that absorb one, and make one 
forget physical pain—I thought of Tartarin. Paseal 
forgot his neuralgia in working at mathematics ; I have 
forgotten my rheumatism in the company of ‘artarin. 
The Tarasconian hero is perhaps indebted to me for his 
fame ; I am indebted to him for repose, and for help- 
ing me to forget my sufferings. Ought I not to feel 
beholden to him ?” 
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By Epwarp [REN STEVENSON. 


ah a gradual but inevitable process, the limits of 
the musical season in New York have become 
so extended and elastic that the measures of six or 
seven years ago no longer strictly apply to them ; and, 
in leed, the vacation period of actual midsummer in 
this city, that used to be one absolutely of silence, 
is becoming well furnished with suitable and interest- 
ing musical entertainment. We have spoken of the 
change as inevitable, and such it is, for the time 
between November and April is too short to allow 
for the familiar or new attractions to be compressed 
into it without overdoing the process, and overtax- 
ing public interest ; and, besides this, the months of 
May and June do not ordinarily present weather 
too hot in average temperature for concerts and 
ever for opera. We believe that in course of two 
or three years a still more emphatic musical use of 
the summer months will be made; and that musi- 
cians will be glad to stay in, or come to, New York 
because of what interest in their art it will offer, 
liberally. 

In looking back over the months from October till 
the current one, and in reviewing all the great mass 
of musical performances gone through with, the im- 
pression fixes itself that the season of 1889-90 has 
been a fine and thoroughly attractive one, but 
scarcely a brilliant one. The orchestral concerts 
have come from the Philharmonic, the Symphony 
Society, Mr. van der Stucken, the Boston Sym- 
phony, the valuable and always active German social 
and musical clubs such as the Liederkranz, the 
Arion, Mr. Theodore Thomas—at the new Lenox 
Lyceum—and about a dozen extra ones, arranged 
for the appearances of particular pianists or violin- 
ists, residents or new-comers. We are not among 
those who cry out for novelties continually—far 
from it. But it is an unusual state of affairs for 
all these orchestral concerts to have brought forth 
only three new symphonies ; to wit, Borodin’s in E 
Flat, Tschaikowski’s Fourth, and one by Conrad 
Ansorge, of this city, “Orpheus ;” and these three 
were in no instance remarkably acceptable works. 
As to other instrumental novelties than symphonies, 
Goldmark’s “Spring” Overture, Eugen d’Albert’s 
E Minor Concerto, Brahms’s First Concerto, Volk- 
mann’s “Richard III.” Overture, and Tschai- 
kowski’s “ Romeo and Juliet’’ Fantasia, are the most 
important matters—the two first named leading the 
list in every sense. Of quartets and quintets at 
the different chamber-music concerts—by the Phil- 
harmonic Club, and so on—Dvorak’s Quintet, opus 
73, and Arthur Foote’s Trio in C Minor deserve 
mention. 

The Oratorio Society’s three concerts brought 
forward only works long since stock in its repertory, 
with the exception of the very beautiful and remark- 
able & capella Mass by Edward Grell, that was 
presented last year, and now was sung over again 
by general request—and sung admirably. There is 
no doubt that amony the vocal societies smaller than 
the Oratorio, the Metropolitan, under Mr. Chapman, 
is now the one from which the best work can be 
expected, and whose co operation is most apt to be 
more and more sought when a chorus of special 
efficiency is wanted in producing an orchestral and 
choral work; an: the future of the Palestrina 
Society, that Mr. Florio directed, was almost as 
promising, artistically, until its untimely breaking 
up, within a few weeks. 

The opera season has given the city another 
solid winter of opera in German and of German 
opera—the official season, so to say, of the Metro- 
politan Opera-House and of its directorial purvey- 
ing—and, after its conclusion, some five weeks of 
Italian opera (of a supposititious sort), Messrs. 
Henry E. Abbey and Maurice Grau being the les- 
sors and impresarios. As to the long German 
season, it was, like all its predecessors, thoroughly 
popular; its best performances crowded night by 
night and matinée after matinée, and the financial 
success completely satisfactory to the stockholders. 
Nevertheless, this season’s course and conclusion 
have made it clear that the artistic management of 
the Metropolitan is crude and inefficient in regard 
to many details and artistic influences. The com- 
pany this year offered once more singers actually 
too passé to be judicious members, or else too 
second-rate. Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch is undoubtedly 
an artist still in the height of her powers; but in 
her case a substitute was highly advisable, for 
various most significant causes. Mrs. Lehmann- 
Kalisch, Mr. Kalisch, her husband, Mr. Emil 
Fischer, Mr. Behrens, and Miss Frank have been 
the, only competent singers out of all the company. 
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The repertory broaght out exactly one new opera 
in course of about sixty performances—Cornelius’s 
‘‘Barber of Bagdad.” Any opera-house in the 
position of the Metropolitan can and should pro- 
duce at least four actual or relative novelties. 
Wagner has been sung well, as usual, and the Wag- 
ner cyclus was crowded, and presented some strong 
performances. But with such inferior minor sing- 
ers, such dirty, threadbare scenery, ridiculous stage 
management, and clumsy and coarse scenic and 
pictorial effects, Wagner and the Metropolitan’s 
repertory generally was in a bad way. We hope 
next year will give the city a better force of singers 
and more competent stage control. It is not to be 
expected strongly. The whole managerial system 
needs a thorough shaking up and setting to rights. 
A single and small instance of the way in which it 
deals with duty was the supposed “ production ”’ of 
Bayer’s charming “ Puppenfee” pantomime-ballet, 
which was so utterly misrepresented and maltreated 
as to music and action that those who knew it could 
not recognize what was being performed after 
almost the first few minutes! Mr. Abbey pre- 
sented Mme. Patti in her familiar repertory, Mme. 
Albani, always an artist, vocally and dramatically, 
and the great Italian tenor Tamagno, a singer of 
extraordinary voice and a dramatic artist of won- 
derful force. Verdi's latest and best work—one, 
indeed, that is taking its place in every opera-house 
of the world for its dignity and beauty—*“ Otello,” 
was the only novelty Mr. Abbey’s season included ; 
but its performance, under such circumstances, was 
extremely impressive. 

Mr. Eugen d’Albert, pianist and composer, 
Sarasate, the violinist, Vladimir de Pachmann, the 
famous exponent of Chopin, this year have been 
heard for the first time in New York. Otto Heg- 
ner, the boy pianist, whose talent and precocious 
artistic skill much advances upon the over-exploited 
little Hoffman, has been concertizing with success. 
Mr. de Pachmann is unquestionably the most ac- 
complished pianoforte player who has visited us for 
many years—that is, in a field which is by no 
means narrow, inasmuch as it condenses the quali- 
ties of the pianoforte and of pianism within its 
compass. We have had during some years too 
much, far too much, so-called “power” and 
“breadth ’’ in piano-playing, that has really been 
noise and uproar, too much condoning of imperfect 
technique and an uncultivated sense of touch, too 
little true art, clearness, and elegance. Dr. von 
Biilow has not appeared at all to advantage in this 
visit. He is growing too old to do credit to his 

t. 

"abe are yet a few entertainments of impor- 
tance forthcoming this month. The opening of 
the new Madison Square Garden will occur in a 
week, and in that imposing building Edward 
Strauss and his orchestra will give characteristic 
concerts during the summer. There will be the 
usual classical and popular orchestral concert season 
at the Brighton Beach Pavilion under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Anton Seidl. Mr. Theodore Thomas 
has given a most attractive set of nightly concerts 
in the Lenox Lyceum. More or less opera and 
operetta will be uninterruptedly in performance all 
through the warm weather. Apropos of places of 
concert entertainment, the three new ones, to wit, 
the Lenox Lyceum on Madison Avenue, the 
splendid Madison Square Garden, and the new 
Music Hall on Seventh Avenue, will amply com- 
pensate for the disappearance of one honored 
and imposing one, Steinway Hall. A few weeks 
ago it ceased to exist as a place for public amuse- 
ments, the firm who built it (and who “have 
so generously supported its usefulness) having de- 
cided that its ample space must be used for busi- 
ness purposes, and realizing that now it can be well 
spared. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
okies Union, accompanied oth, a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a reply either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.| 


In connection with an answer in the April 24th issue, 
‘*Few intelligent Christians believe that the earthly body 
has any resurrection,”’ what is, then, the meaning to be given 
to the sentence in the Apostles’ Creed, ** | believe in the res- 
urrection of the body’’? I think every other pest of the 
creed can be taken literally, and is very simple. hy should 
this not be also? I do believe in the resurrection of Christ's 


earthly body, but I cannot believe that after death we shall 
ever have anything more to do with our earthly bodies. I 
think that it would be far better to express it in this simple 
way: ‘1 believe in the resurrection.”’ 


The New Testament term is “the resurrection from 
[or “of”] the dead.” Still, we may use the phrase 
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“resurrection of the body,” though not the Biblical 
it in numerous class 

P which use the of a pearance, not 
of reality ; e. g, “ He lies A wholly 
different body rises (“is raised”) from that which is 
buried. Yet the effect, viz., reappearance in embodied 
life, is the same as if the buried body had been raised 
and glorified. 


_ 1. Please state from what fact or testimony the deduction 
is drawn that a knowledge of the historical Christ is neces- 
sary to salvation? 2. Have the heathen any room to excuse 
an unlawful life on account of apathy in the Christian Church 
as to sending missionaries? 3. Suppose l am a heathen; is 
it possible that my salvation depends on whether John Smith 
puts five dollars in the missionary collection or spends it 
otherwise? 4. Is there any plea for missionary effort other 
than ** You have more light than the heathen ; you are bound 
to give them what others have given you’’? ‘ Bound,” of 
course, includes much. PHILO 

1. Acts iv., 12; John xiv., 6—xvii., 3, are quoted in 
the Westminster Confession as proof-texts for the doc- 
trine of chapter x., section 4 : “ Much less can men not 
professing the Christian religion be saved,” ete. We 
do not think that these texts, or any others, justify the 
deduction. 2. No. 3. Certainly not on t alone. 
Yet it is not incredible that “John Smith’s” neglect, 
whether of his immediate neighbor or of the remote 
heathen, may in various ways become a contributory 
cause, however trivial, to the final loss of another man’s 
soul. We must stand by the principle “I am my 
brother’s keeper.” 4. Christ’s explicit injunction, 
“Preach the ll to every creature,” is the great 
amg and the basis for every “‘ plea” for getting it 

one. 


“R. L. T.”—Your question as to degrees of blessed- 
ness in heaven turns on the existence of degrees of 
capacity for it. Men like Paul and the penitent whom 
Jesus accepted on the cross are certainly unlike in their 
capacity for blessedness ; and as their capacity must 
their experience be. For a general view of the parables 
in Matthew xxv., refer to a short “ Essay on the Gospel 
According to Matthew” (T. Whittaker, New York ; 
40 cents). 


What is the significance of the abbreviation ‘* Esq.,’’ and 
with what names should it be used ? it desirable to em- 
ploy it, as it is often used, merely as a substitute for the 
prefix “‘Mr.’’? If I remember rightly, Matthew Arnold 
commends the Americans because they use this abbreviation 
less than the English do. E. H. 

Alfred Ayres, in his “ Verbalist,” says : 

** An esquire was originally the shield-bearer of a knight. It 
[the word, that is ; Mr. Ayres is a good verbal critic, but in 
this case his pronoun is sadly orphaned of its antecedent} is 
much, and, in the opinion of some, rather absurdly, used in 
this country. Mr. Richard Grant White says: ‘1 have yet 
to discover what a man means when he addresses a letter 
to John Dash, Esgr.”’’ He means no more or less than 
when he writes Mr. (master). The use of Esq. is quite 
as prevalent in England as in America, and has little more 
meaning there than here. It simply belongs to our stock 
of courteous epithets.”’ 

But see the new “Century Dictionary ” for a much 
fuller and more satisfactory history of the word and its 
correct use in England, where it is, in fact, as legal a 
title of - —g! in certain cases as is, in others, knight - 
or baronet. This authority states also that in the 
United States the title is generally conceded as belong- 
ing to lawyers, and is often used as a mere mark of 
—s though “this practice is becoming less prev- 

ent. 


Is not the Greek word Porneia, as used in Matt. v., 32, and 
elsewhere, a term that covers ante as well as post-gamous prof- 
ligacy ? 

It is. 


Please inform me whether the baptism of a child in the 
Roman Catholic Church would be considered sufficient if 
that child, after arriving at mature years, should unite with 
a Protestant church; or should the ceremony be performed 
again ? M. G. 

It is quite sufficient. 


Who is the publisher of a book noticed in the Sunday 
‘* Times,” June 1, 1890, called ** The Chappell of Ease and 
Church of Statesmen,’’ by the Rev. Daniel Munro Wilson, 
pastor of the First Church of Christ in Quincy, Mass. ? 

E. C. 


The book may be had from Darrell & Upham, 
Boston. 


_ Will you kindly tell me where I can find any author- 

ity for the use of “the Rev. Smith,’’ “‘ the Rev. Jones,”’ etc. 

Have we a right to use the surname with the title Kev. un- 

less it be followed by initials, Dr., or Mr.2 What is the best 
? M. D. 


form ‘ 


The practice is objectionable in a high degree. 


In connection with some recent paragraphs relative to the 
modern interpretation’’ of the resurrection of the y; 
the rom Dr. Huntington’s Charch Idea”’ (page 
45) may be of help to some: “ ‘Ihe identity of a man’s co 
is, therefore, something quite different from that of a marble 
statue, for it is an identity that must somehow be consistent 
with perpetual change.’ And a foot -note adds: ** Much con- 
fusion of thought with regard to the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body would be avoided if this distinction 
between two sorts of identity —identity of material and iden- 
tity of growth—were always kept in mind.”’ H. L. D. 


In answer to ** C. H.,’’ Inquiring Friends, I would say, the 
London ** Tablet”’ of August 31, 1889, has a brief report of 
Professor Virchow's article or speech on Darwinism. 
would copy this for inquirer if I had his address. | have not 
been able to get the entire address, though it may be had in 
German. H.W. L. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Houghton, Miffin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


The Tragic Muse. 

A Novel by Henry James, author of 
“The Portrait of a Lady,” ete. With 
covers of a fresh and artistic design. 
2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 

Some of the most competent critics in 


rica have pronounced this the strongest 
and best novel Mr. James has yet written. 


Heat as a Form of Energy. 


Vol. ILI. of Riverside Science Series. By 
R H. Taurston, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 


Cities of Our Faith. 


Selections from the Writings and Sermons 
of Rev. Lunt CALDWELL, 
D.D., LL.D., late President of Vassar 
College With a Steel Portrait, and a 
Biographical Sketch by Oaxman S. 
Stearns, D.D. 8vo, $2.00. 

This book contains Historical Essays, New- 
ton Lectures, and Sermons, represen i... 
style and power of President Caldwe 
writer and preacher. 


Girls and Women. 
Vol. 8 in Riverside Library for Young 


People. By E. Cuester. 75 cents. 
A book of t interest and value for and 
about girls, one whose experience 


iarly qualifies her t to write a useful read- 
able book. 


*,* For sale all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price the Publishers, 


Hougbion, Mifflin & Co. Boston 
11 East 17th St., New York. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
New Publications. 


rks of William H. Presco New Libr 


with Portraits and Maps. in twelve vol- 
umes. Octavo. bound cloth, gilt top, 
$2.50 per volume. 
“Tus REIGN oy Purr three volumes; just 

issued. BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITIC MisceL- 


or V. * Con- 
oy Mzexico.”” Twovolumes. Cong 

volumes. Previously issued. 
The Economic Basis of Protection. By 

Simom N. Parren, Ph.D. (Halle), Professor of Po- 

hitucal in the U of Pennsylvania ; 

author of * Premises of Political y.’ 


Stashight Baneh, and Dither Stories of Army 


Carr CHARLES 
Feith,” .” ete. 


For Mess of A Novel. By 


of the South 
l2mo. Cloth. 


The Jewel in the y Mary 
ER, au * Aurora, Wo. of Lap 
pincotl’s Series of Select Novels. i2mo. r, 
cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
Recollections. By Gaores W. Curips. 


reminiscences of noted persons 
r has been intimately acquainted, 
with incidents in his own life. ith Por- 
trait of author. Vloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
H, M. Stanley: His and Ex- 
By the . Lirrts. 8vo. 


Travels in Plates and By. pr. Wx. With 
38 Full-page thustrations in the 
an 


from 
FESSOR One volume. Cloth, 00. 
Two Summers = Greenland. An Artie’ Ad- 
ventures and Islands in and Moun- 
ith 


tains. By A Numerous 
lIilustrations by the A ume. 8vo. 
Cioth, $4.50. 
Locke By 
.C.L. Oxford, yaice, 
University of Edimburgh. No. 15 of Phtlosophica 
+4 English Readers. WILLIAM 
Kaseut, LL D., Prot by, 
University of St. Andrews. 1émo. Cloth, $1. 
A Modern Zoroast By BAMUEL Late. 
Third Thousand. 8vo. Cloth, $1.25. 


m labori 
for the restoration of the ancient Persian Lrereiee, yo 
mply that he takes ite founder’s cardinal doctrine 
of a dual principle—gvod and evi 


*,* Por sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 
Publishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


A delightful book.—Joun Boris Remy. 


MIDNIGHT TALKS 


AT THE CLUB. Reported by > 
Fiske. l16mo, vellum cloth, gilt 
1,00. 
the d-eper things of life.’’—Charileston News and 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


; | trout brooks, 


PERFEUT DAYS IN JUNE 


Need perfect Lays for June—and 
here they are! 


IN SHEET MUSIC FORM. 
ELAINE. A Love Song. . pk. de Water. 50 
RIZPAH. Song. Geibdel. 35 
SIGNAL BELLS AT SEA. W. 40 
OLD HONK DOWA ON THE 40 


ets. 

cts. 

cts. 
0 cts. 
ets. 
ets. 
cts. 
ets. 


ED 
BATTLE WON. Triumphal March. Holst. 


IN BOOK FORM. 
SABBATH DAY MUSIC. For Piano. Very 
beautiiul music. More than 40 sacred airs. Ar- 
ranged by Leon Keach. 

OPERATIC PIANO COLL BOTIOR. The 
beat of the music of 19 operas. rr. for Piano. 
rod PLAYERS COLLEO- 

N. 51 very easy and very good pieces. 
‘FOUR: HAND COLLECTION. 
19 Piano D Highly praised by good players. 
PIANO CLASSICS. Volume 2 Marvelously 
good those of Vol. 1. 


as are 
SONG CLASSICS. Volume 2. Grand music. 


An matled 
“any one af the above mentioned, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY , Boston. 


Cc. H. Ditseon & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TEN CENTS A DAY FOR 


“|A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN | “3 


LITERATURE, 


In Eleven Elegant Large Octavo Volumes, 
with over 6,000 Pages, Handsomely Ii- 
lustrated with 160 Full-page Portraits, 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Epmunp CLARENCE STEDMAN and ELLEN 
Mackay ? 
This is all this great work will cost you, and it con- 
tains the cream of American Literature from the 
earliest writings—1607—to the present date. Nearly 
three thousand selections arranged chronologically, 
over twelve hundred authors quoted, a succinct biog- 
raphy of each author, and an exhaustive topical 
index. This is a great National work, and, in or- 
der that it may be in every American home, we de 
liver the eleven volumes on receipt of $3.00, and 
collect the remainder at the rate of $3.00 per month, or 


TEN CENTS A DAY. 


The press, eminent scholars, and literary men unani- 
mously pronounce this work one of the moat interest- 
ing and important ever issued for the American pub 
lic. If you can succeed in interesting five of your 
friends, and send us their orders on the above basis, 
we will give you 


A SET OF THE WORES FREE. 


Write at once for full particulars, circulars, etc. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER & CO. 
3 East 14th Street, N. Y. City. 


Of all the famous writings of 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 


the one which has had and still enjoys the 
largest and aes continuous sale is that ex- 


— story raphic picture of New 
Rngland life—his attempt at fiction— 


NORWOOD. 


Refreshing as the breezy, sunshiny Berkshire 
Hills, pure and sparkling as the New England 
reprodaction of the choicest 
as well as the characteristic elements of vil- 
lage life will always retain a peculiar charm. 

For summer reading, send $1.25 for the 
new popular edition (formerly $2) and re- 
ceive it postpaid. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


THE ANGLOMANTACS, 


A NOVEL OF NEW YORK SOCIETY LIFE 
> BEGINS IN THE 


f 


JUNE CENTURY, 
AND WILL RUN THROUGH FOUR NUM- 
BERS OF THE MAGAZINE. THE AUTHOR, 
WHO IS EVIDENTLY FAMILIAR WITH 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER DEPICTED, 
CHOOSES TO REMAIN UNKNOWN. THE 
STORY 1S CLEVERLY ILLUSTRATED By 
DANA GIBSON. 

THe Century is for sale by dealers gen- 
erally—prics 35 cents. June number now 
ready. 

THE CENTURY Co., 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


News and Courier ont/ 


Spir and Life: 


THOUGHTS FOR TO-DAY. 


By Amory H. Braprorp, D.D., 
First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 


“Dr. Bradford belongs to that increasing class of 
cle en whose teaching defies the scientific class- 
ifler, ee it takes on such a new form, and is so 
thoroughly the outgrowth of his own personal expe- 
rience. Without a common understanding or a 
common symbol, this modern school of thinkers are 

ving great ~~ to the doctrine 

of the divine immanence in nature and in human ex- 

rience. . We commend his volume heartily to 

of our readers who desire to get an apprecia- 

tive and wholl 7 oe uncontroversial interpretation of the 

Bible mar. od is writing continuously in human 
hearts.”’ Christian Umion, N. Y. 

cloth, Of all Booksellers, or by 
mai from the Publisher 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


CHRISTIAN LIFE SONGS 


(Ready May 10, 1890) 
For Sunday School, Praise and 
Mrecseupee Ete. By 8S. W. STRAUB, 
Author of “* Beautiful ” “Living Fountain,” 
and twenty other Europe nd 
ica have been canvassed to find new gems for ** Chris- 
tian Life Songs.”’ It contains 
Living and Earnest Words, Not Cant and Jingle. Rich 
and Powerful Tunes, Not Mere Roar and Rattle. 
* slaying ities,”’ and will not be 
sre mange Stier thoy 
ey w 
There will not the slightest stalk be 


ing a supply at once. If, you wish to exam- 
a complete copy, send 20 cents for one sample 


ba Branches, Branches, Buds, and 
Biossoms.”" By 8. W The latest the 
very best. Prick, cents. 
S. W. STRAUB & CO., 243 State 8t., Chicago. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


WINNOWED SONGS. 
Ira D. Sankey. Already ado ‘tor use by the 
Chautauqua Assembly, 4 N. N. J., and other 


State 8. Price 35 cents per copy 
= any q uaatity. expressage not prepaid. If sent 
y mail, add 5 cents per copy. 
& MAIN, 
New York & 


ABBOTT'S | 
SIGNS OF PROMISE 


Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


“ The author of these sermons is the spiritual ad- 
viser of a larger number of persons than any single 
writer or;speaker in America. . . . Now that the voice 
which is heard in Plymouth pulpit is the same which 
has so long spoken through the editorials and exposi- 
tions of the beloved paper, there is surely no other 
oracle so widely consulted and appealedto. Men and 
women distressed by riddles of Scripture, offended by 
caricatures of the truth, harassed by current forms 
of doubt, perplexed as to questions of general ethics 
or personal duty, have come to look for guidance, 
or gratefully ascribe their relief to this source. .. . 

“ He here presents truth rooted in the past, sanc- 
tioned by revelation, related to the thought and 
duties of to-day, and fortified on every side against 
current forms of attack.’’— Andover Review. 


*.* Of Booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS.’ 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CUBIOUS & CURRENT, 
ON HAND. 
INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Three Doors West of City Hall Park, Naw Yorx Orry. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati & New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED F 


FOR 
WY STORY OF THE WAR, 
EAS NU ‘in Hospitals and on the 
o competition. 7OO pages. Splendid 
Gist thousand. 5000 more Agents 
Wanted—Men and Women. Distance wo HINDRANCE, 


ve Extra Terma. 
WORTHINGTON CO. 


National Teachers Bureau, 


100 Bible House, 4th Ave. & 8th Bt., New York. 
TEACHERS WANTED 
try schools. Make application without 
stamp. 


HAROLD C. COOK, Manager. 


for Women, Boys, C 
good eyes and willing han 
facture arcic needed 


How to man one 
Materials at 


STAMMERING, 


And all ~4 of h cor- 


[Jopp, & [OMPANY 
(oLUMN =~ 


- you are thinking of purchasing a 
little present for a friend or for 
yourself, and your thoughts run in the 
direction of a book, you cannot do bet- 
ter than to read what is said below of 
“The Abbé Constantin.” 

It is published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company, 753 and 755 Broadway, New 
York—in paper covers at $1.75; in 
cloth at $2.50; in silk at $4.00; and in 
half crushed levant morocco at $5.00. 

It is octavo in size, and is beauti- 
fully illustrated by Madeline Lemaire. 

Critics are notorious for disagreeing, 
but in this case there seems to be 
nothing but A CHORUS OF PRAISE. 


“This is the best love story ever 
published in two languages, French 
and English. There is nothing so 
sweet, pretty, and satisfying any- 
where.” —Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


“*The Abbé Constantin’ is one of 
the masterpieces of recent French fic- 
tion, and its simplicity and purity com- 
mend it to readers of every class and 
age.” — Philadelphia Times. 

“The grace and beauty of Halévy’s 
tale are irresistibly fascinating. It is 
a pure delight to read such a story, so 
beautifully arrayed.” 

—Literary World. 

“Tt is delightful reading.” 

—The Churchman. 


“ One of the books that fascinate.” 


—Christian Union. 


“Tt is a literary and art gem to be 
treasured.” — Boston Globe. 


“Qne of the greatest of modern 
French novels.” — Boston Traveller. 


“The story is marked by a natural. 
ness and lightness of touch that make 
it, to our thinking, one of the mom 
charming stories ever written. The 
illustrations are marked by the same 
lightness and grace as the story.”’ 

—Journal of Pedagogy. 


“This is an admirable piece of fic- 
tion in every way. It is never too 
late to recommend such a story, never 


too late to read it.” —Jd/ndependent. 


“Tt received the gold medal of the 
French Academy, which it well de- 
served. A more beautiful book it would 
be hard to find ; and its spiritual con- 
tents deserve its external adornment.” 

—The Christian Register. 


“This most charming of all modern 
love stories.” 

— Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph. 

“Tt is of idyllic beauty. The gen- 
eral setting of the whole story is as 


sweetly attractive as its tone is healthy 
and pure.” —Zion’s Herald. 


“You cannot read it without being 
the better for its tender truths.” 
— Toledo Blade. 


The simplicity of the story, the 
fine atmospheric surroundings, the 
sweet nature of its central figure, all 
have that genre quality which entitles 
it to rank as a work of art.” 


— Boston Home Journal, 
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Health! 


THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


At Dansville, N. Y. 


Rest! 


(Long known as “Our Home on the Hillside’’) 


| 


iH} 
hil 
\\ 


| 


| 
| 


Mh, 


Offers an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appliances, and favorable conditions for the sick and exhaustetd. It 
comprises a magnificent main building and twelve cottages, situated in a woodland park on the eastern mountain slope, overlooking the 
attractive valley, town, and beautiful hills beyond. Location unsurpassed for scenery, healthful climate, pure air and water. Malaria 


utterly unknown. 


The new main building, 300 feet long, and ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF, is designed to meet every need of the invalid or 
seeker of rest and quiet, and is complete in sanitary details. It has light, airy rooms; safety elevator; electric bells throughout; per- 
fect sewerage; best modern appliances in culinary department ; abundant, varied, and well-prepared dietary; extensive apartments for 
treatment, arranged to secure individual privacy; all forms of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered ; Dr. Taylor’s 
Swedish movements ; instruction in Delsarte System of Physical Culture given by Mrs. Dr. Walter E. Gregory. The Sanatorium is under 
personal care and management of a permanent staff of experienced physicians, all graduates of leading regular schools in America. 
Skilled attendants minister to every need. Here is found comfort without care, and freedom from the taxations of fashionable life with 


the helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian home. 


“The skill of the physicians and nurses has the successful history of years for ite indorsement. The religious character of the life in the Hillside Home is 


Cuaries 8. Rostnson, D.D., New York City. 


** Use my name for anything which can serve the interests of ‘The Sanatorium.’ Do I not owe to it all that I am ?”—Crara Barton, Washington, D. 0. 
“*T never lose an opportunity to say a good word for ‘ The Sanatorium.’ ’’—Pror. R. H. Taurston, Cornell University. 


Open all the Year. For circulars, testimonials, and other information address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Cor. Sec’y and Gen’! 


M’g’r, Dansvitxz, Livingston Co., N. Y. (Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Camp. Tip-top. 

To let for the summer season, a “ camping-out ' 
with two-roomed rustic cabin and kitchen, in Orange County, 
fifty miles from New York; on a mountain spur 500 feet 
above the Hudson River: fine views of the Catskill, Shan- 
daken, and Shawangunk Mountains and the Hudson ; reached 
bya good carriage road and wood paths from the valley 
below; a cold spring just near enough to afford an appetiz- 
ing walk morning and evening for water supplies; eggs, 
chickens, and Orange County milk at a farm within a mile ; 
grocers wagon will leave provisions three times a week at 
this farm for you; just the place for a camping party or 
family with a John Burroughs turn of mind. No others 
need apply. Address Thoreau, Christian Union Office. 


’ place, 


} Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Guaran 


VanHourews Cocoad 


“Largest Sale in the World’$ || croci’” or 


Ask your Grocerforit,takenoother. [62 


Wearing 


MAHOGANY FINISH. || quality un 
® be applied by any one. Two | | surpassed. 
cvats on common wood produce a for 


beautiful finish; more attrac ive Send 
than woot. economical. Send for || Price-Zast, 
circular and wood finished with FERINITE 
to SE E HOTHERS. 32 Burling Slip, 
ew York. 


“SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LiFe” 


ME ORIGINAL AND WORLD-RENOWNED DIReTRTIO 
PREPARATION I8 A SUBSTANCE OF 
UNRIVALLED purity and medicinal worth—potent for 
good and powerless to harm. A solid 
extract, derived by a new process from very 
superior growths of wheat—nothing more, and asa 
FOOD, it would be difficult to conceive of anything 


more wholesome and delicious. It has justly 
acquired the reputation of being the salvator 


FOR IAVALIDS AND THE AGED feo 


growth and protection 


nutriti 
INFANTS AND CHILDREN | continued the most | 
nourishing and strengthening food for 


NURSING MOTHERS & CONVALESCENTS; reliable 


in all diseases of the stomach nd tntoottnen 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 


cnurcn LIGHT 


or Vi ve © mos erfu 
softest Best ont known 


t circular a estimate. A 
discount to churches and rhe trade. 
oe be deceived by cheap temitations. 

1. P. FRINK, ss: St., N. 


Established 13857. 


$75.00 to $250.00 A MONTH can be made work 


who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to 
Bpare moments may be profitably em- 


OFFICE OF THE 


MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, January 2%, 1994. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1889. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


The Com vis: 
#7 


Real A the ompany, 


Bix cent. on the 
of profite will be to the 
representatives, on 

ebruary next. 


The outstanding of issue 

be redeemed and paid to the holders thareot, or thelr 

legal ves, on after Tuesday the 

Fourth of Gent, date all inter- 


est 
duced at the time of payment, and 
“A dividend of Fox 


premiums 
3let 
for w 


per cent, is declared on the net 


hich, will be 


the of May next 


CHARLES P. AGOBTINI 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.” 
UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLi 
COTA WUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 


ay 


Francisco. 
The Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


E. ST. JOHN, 
@en’] Manager. + & Pass. Agt. 


| = == Premiums ¢ on Marine Ricks trem Let 
| = 3 a on Policies not marked off lst 
J.D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W. H. H. MOORK, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
a A. A. RAVEN N. DENTON SMITH, ~ 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDWARD FLOYD JONES 
JAMES LOW GEORGE H. MACY 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
ee BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
, EDMUND W. CORLIES, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MA D, 
; HORACE GRAY, IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT 
; JOHN L. RIKER, EORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLIBS8, TAV AMSINC 
0. A. HAND ILLIAM G. BOULTON 
5 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL, BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
FALIS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO 
and PUBBLO. Free Reining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
: and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 
VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
; Through Ooaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Cars and (Bast of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
Ly y between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 
LiL, BLUFFS and FREE Reclin- 
Ne ing Chair Oar to NORTH TTE (Neh.), and 
between CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO 
SPRINGS and PUEBLA, vie St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas Oity and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand Kansas City. Excursions 
| dally, with Ohoice of Routes to and from Salt 
a 
Via The Albert Lea Route. 
927 Broad- Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
way and 2 Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
anks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New an points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 
Falls via Rock Island. Favorite Line to 
; | proved by St., Chica- Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
go. 49 West Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
| ~ The Short Line via Beneca and Kankakee offers 
land. 519 cinnati and other Southern points. 

Olive St., For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
| om 
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Again, during this week past, the money 
market has experienced some spasms of 
activity, due to the payments which had 
to be made on Monday, the 2d, to cover 
the interest and divideud payments due 
on the 1st, and to provide for the payment 
of subscriptions due under the reorganiza- 
tion scheme of the St. Louis, ashenael 
& Texas Co., which payments were made 
to the Central Trust nascar on Mon- 
day, amounting to several millions of dol- 
lars. This money was withdrawn from 
the banks early in the day, but the Trust 
Company was on hand to loan it in the 
market in the afternoon of Monday, so 
that there was scarcely any stringency 
on the first day ; but on Tuesday there 
was an hour or so when money was made 
to loan as high as ten to twelve per cent. 
As soon, however, as the fact of these 
high rates was known, the banks, as a 
rule, came into the Exchange with ample 
supply ; indeed, the bidding up on this 
occasion was doubtless largely done for 
effect by an active bear party which has 
been unsuccessfully working the stock 
market for two weeks, if possible, to 
break down prices. Money, since these 
two days, has, however, proved to be so 
abundant that the further attempts of 
these parties have been futile, and now, 
at or near the close of the week, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has raised his 
paying price for bonds, taking all offered 
at a half per cent. higher ; in this way he 
has secured some two million dollars in 
bonds for the week, and it looks as if dur- 
ing the coming week he would secure 
quite a fresh supply on his offers. This 
change of price by the Secretary insures 
lower money and a relief of the banks 
from any possible pressure under Treas- 
ury absorption. This fact, together with 
handsome railway earnings for the fourth 
week of May and for the total month, so 
far as reported, aggregating some four- 
teen to sixteen per cent. iucrease of gross 
receipts on the list of representative roads 
throughout the country, and also with 
the additional fact that Congress has 
taken up the Silver bill in earnest, 
with the view of securing a vote on it 
in the House of Representatives on Satur- 
day, has given a fresh start to specula 
tive purthases of both shares and bonds. 
But we also have an additional stimulas 
to investment-buying in the new funds 
paid out in dividends and interest, which 
are seeking investment in the markets. 
There are premonitory symptoms of a 
fresh and extraordinarily vigorous u 
ward movementalong the whole line. if 
is clear that if silver is to be purchased at 
the rate of $4,500,000 a month, and paid 
for in bills which are to be made a legal 
tender under the law, and redeemable in 
coin, and thus become a part of our bank 
reserves in common with legal tender 
notes ‘and gold, that the expansion will 
be at once pronounced, while being safe, 
and that money will soon become cheaper 
than it has been for the past twelve 
months, and more plentiful. The drift 
of funds is now decidedly this way 
from all points, and for the next three 
months we shall have no change from this 
tendency. 

The commercial and industrial situa- 
tion is improving. The coal trade is ina 
sound condition, and consumption is 
ahead of last year at this time; the condi- 
tion of the coal markets is better in the 
West, where for some time the trade has 
been rather blue. The delay in the pas- 
sage of the Tariff bill comes at a time 
when the importations are falling off ; 
and while some unsettlement will result 
to the importing branches of trade from 
the changes incident to the modifications 
to be made, these will adjust themselves 
to the general situation without great 
inconvenience, and the apprehension of 
serious contraction in profits will probably 
not be justified by the facts when real- 
ized ; it is oftener that we exaggerate, to 
our minds, the difficulties to be overcome 
in such cases, than that we underestimate 
them. In the iron trade there is a general 
improvement in raw material, in which 
there is a firmer market ; this may be re- 
garded as foreshadowing a better market 
for manufactured articles. It is be- 
lieved that iron rails and steel rails have 
seen their lowest prices for the year; it is 
the flush season, just now, for track lay- 
ing on new railways, and railmakers are 
crowded for deliveries. 


uarters quarterly on the preferred, and 
t per cent. semi-annual on the com- 
mon—and shows a surplus for the year 
of $708,000, which, added to land sales, 
aggregates about $1,500,000. The Rock 
Islan 
profits which covers its dividend of four 
per cent. and a little more, but the pros- 
ts for the year to come were never 
righter. 

e have heard much, at different 
times, of the extravagant growth of our 
railway mileage during the past four 
years—a growth fully equal to twenty- 
five per cent. of the whole mileage, yet 
this percentage is quite reasonable when 
com with some of our industrial 
and manufacturing interests ; pig-iron 
output, for instance, shows an increase of 
seventy-four per cent. from 1885 to 1889, 
cotton production thirty-one per) cent., 
wheat yield thirty-eight per cent., and 
some other interests in proportion. It 
must be remembered that the vast sweep 
of territory in the country requires great 
stretches of railway lines, which have to 
be built moderately cheap, and that the 
volume of immigration from the outside 
world is so large that the country must 
be opened rapidly to accommodate so con- 
tinuous a movement to our shores of these 
successive armies of laborers. 

The facts that our railways are, al- 
most all, soon made self-paying, that the 
demand is constant for more mileage, 
and that capital is forthcoming to build 
it, are sufficient proof that we are not 
overdoing this indispensable element in 
our national development. That we are, 
probably, to add six thousand miles of 
new railway in this present year does 
not seem extravagant nor strange ; in- 
deed, for the ten years to come, from 
1890 to 1900, we may look reasonably for 
a round hundred thousand miles of new 
railroad to be built, and then not consider 
that we are, in any sense, undaly antici- 
pating the wants of our rapidly develop- 
ing civilization. 

he markets for the week close strong. 
Money is easy at four per cent. at close. 


The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease. .......... $154,900 
Specie, decrease........... 341,500 
Legal tenders, increase.... 574,700 
Deposits, increase......... 939,800 

rve, 1,750 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $5,000.000. 
WALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broad way, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital and Surplus. $300,000; Astets, $1,000,000. 
rate of interest consistent with choicest se- 
curity. Pamphlets free, address 


E. 8. A. L. Onmssy, 
President. H. E. Siumo 


Vice- 
ws, § Presidents. 
150 Nassau Street, - - New York City. 


Company makes an exhibit of}. 


The development at the head of Lake 
Superior is now largely on the south side of 
the Bay, at the 


OF SUPERIOR, Wis. 


Conservative men are investing daily, be- 
lieving that the largest city northwest of 
Chicago will be builded here. 

We have had fifteen years of experience in 
Real Estate business, and solicit your patron- 
age. References in all parts of the United 
States. Maps and other information sent on 
application. Loans made at 7 and 8% net. 


A. J. HARWOOD & CO., 


Hotel Tower, - - West Supertor, Wis. 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


Are a safe investment if judiciously made on 
well located Real Estate. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO. 


Invest in Real Estate and Mortgages for 
themselves and others on an EIGHT PER 
CENT. BASIS. Interest guaranteed; col- 
lected free of exchange to the 
holders of securities. 

For good, safe invest t pond with us, 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, hav- 
ing the largest capital of any bank in Kansas. 


CIT YrTACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8.% 9,%,10 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Bankers 


STATEorWASHINGTON 
NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Stock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY CO. 
Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
pany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
WATERWORKS CO’S., 


B 0 | 5 BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Deal In Gevw’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Aecounts and Extend all the Facilities of 
a General Banking Basiness. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


5. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
716 BROADWAY, NEW YORA, 


The Mutual Investment 
Company. 
First Mortgage Loans on Omaha Property. 


Interest Coupons Redeemed at Gilman, Son & 
Co., New York. 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 
W. H. Russe xt, President. 
Ex-Gov. SAunDERsS, Vice-Pres. 
G. H. Payne, Sec’y and Treas. 
Office: 1,504 PARNAN STREET, 
Omaha, WNWebraska. 


ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 


Intending Investors 
are invited to send for the 
new pamphlet of the 
Bunnell & Eno Investment Co. 
G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-Pres., 
140 Nassau Bt., N. Y. 


N. Greie, M. Van Buren, 
President. Vice-President. 
. 8. Bec’y and Treas. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the State of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, - $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth St., DEN VER, COL. 


Makesa apoeialty of Colorado Investments ; large 
list of Deaver Real Estate Bargains; buys and nego- 
tiates Commercial Paper, Town, County, and State 
Bonds and Warrants; negotiates long and short time 
Loans; pays 6 per cent. interest on 3 months, 7 per 
cent. on 6 months, § per cent. on 12 months’ time de- 


osita. 
:~Olty Bank. Colesade 
tional Bank, Denver National Baak, Denver, Colo. 


| 


The Continental 
Land & Security Company. 


A limited amount of the 
new issue of stock of this Com- 
pany is offered at par. Book 
value, 130. Stockholders have 
realized 213 per cent. in divi- 
dends in two years. No addi- 
tional liability of stockholders. 
Shares non-assessable. In all 
the operations of the Company 
absolute safety is made the 
first consideration, and a good 
profit the next. 


Information will be given and subscriptions received 
by John ©. Avery, President, 115 Broad«ay, New 
York ; 8. B. Carter, New England Manager, 209 Wash- 
ington 8t., Boston, Mass., or by any of the agents of 
the Company. 


KANSAS CITY. 


230 00° population ; second city in the United States 
in Railroads, Live Stock, and Packing Houses; sixty- 
pine miles of Cable Roads; tenth in Bank Clcartags : 
fifth in Telegraph Business; Population quadrupled 
ia ten years, and yrt ia ite iofancy. It offers the 
stock | and surest real estate investments in the United 


Sta 

Central business frontage $1.500 to $2.5°0 per foot. 
We have been in Kansas City ten years. Bell on 
commission oul Can place choice loans. Handle 
direct Texas and Mexican lands. 


Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


“ SALT LAKE CITY.” 


Unquestionably Salt Lake is destined to be the one 
great city between Venver and San Francisco. Here 
is the Scooruat? of a lifetime. The shrewd in- 
vestor now has his eye on this place ; money judi- 
ciously invested will surely bring large returns. 

Send us your address, we will send you a Plot 
our Main Street addition and choice acreage, to- 
gether with Map of city. We handle choice property 
only. All moneys rent us for investment will be 
honestly handled. We invite correspondence from 
parties desiring to loan money at8 per cent. clear and 
well secured. Refer to Commercial Natiunal Ban«, 
Salt Lake, and many others on application. 


DIETER-JOHNSON INVESTMENT CO., 
(P. O. Box 571.) 158 Main St. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that PU LUTH is the same distance 
from Buffalo and al! points East, by water, as Chicago; 
and being more than 300 MILES FARTHE 
W ET, it has a much larger tributary country, which 
is in the infancy of development. Duluth is increas- 
ing in population at the rate of nearly TEN THOU- 
SA a year, and such wonderful growth insures a 
rapid advaoce in real estate. Write tor readiog mat- 
ter, and if you wish to invest tell us how much, and 
we will send full ioformation, with maps, etc. 

©. E. LUVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 


BOISE CITY, CAPITAL OF IDAHO, 
Metropolis and by provision of censtitution Perma- 
nent Capital. Unusual opportunities for investment 
aod business. Capital needed. Mortgages net lv par 
cent. Saw mills, brick kilns, woolen mills, iron works 
wanted. Unlimited water wer. Beat society, 
schools, churches. Perfect climate. Stock grower’s 
paradise. Free Government land Great grain, fruit, 
and vegetabie country. Fieid crops net $25 per acre. 
Idaho, ** Gem of the Mountains.’’ wil] soon be a State. 
Third in precious minerals. Output last year $17,000,- 
(00 00. Combiae business with pleasure and visit us. 
Excursion rate«. Illustrated pamphiets mailed Free. 

BOARD OF TRADE, Boise City, Idaho. 


THE SECURITY CO. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


Just how to proceed to lend - 
a little money west is the 
thought in many an eastern 
mind. 

The question is premature. 
First select your bank. 
~ We will send you a primer 
to help. 


Tue Kansas Crty Investment COMPANY, 
ansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


| 


~ 
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FINANCIAL. 


FINANCIAL. 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, ae 
4 cont. Dehonturee the Union Trust 


Company of Sew ork.’ Amount of issue lim- 
i y law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad 8treet. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. 
Loans and Investments. 


stands 


cent. 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per 
interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 


They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
couaty, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 


good for their payment, and they have 


the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 


Please write us. 


Farao, N. Daxora. 


L. W. Sear, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 


Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


A. J. DENTON, H. E. WILSON, 
Sec’y Board of Trade. Attorney at Law. 


DENTON & WILSON, 
Real Estate, Investments, Loans 


Bank Block, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
World-famous as a Fame Reset and a city of beau- 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co., 


160 BROADWAY. NEW YORE. 


A The most promising yo 
ern Oregon. Fine Harbor, 
tal railroad terminus, and natural outlet for Oregon 
products Property Tapidly advancing. You can 
make money ! e sell lots at 60 and upwards, on 
easy terms. For full information write to Portland 
and Yaquina Bay Land Co., Portland, Oregon. 


\ \ 7 HY loan money at 5 per cent. when you 

can get 7 or 8 with equal security and 
no taxes to pay? For particulars write to 
ALFRED H. Pres. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 


city in West- 
scontinen- 


IDLE 


Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 
per cent to 8 per 
cent with one half 
the profits. 


Send 


Wau. H. PARM 


N, 


or circulars to 
ENTER, 


MONEY | 


7 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


( 6 to ‘the Investment the 
Ness 


unty Bank and N. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 


FIRST MORTGAGES 1% 


Fally 


Irrigated) Farms. 
eans selected by 
Officers of the Com- 
ag! and based 
he 


LOANS 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Estate @ollections 


NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as nt for 
landsin Dakota. Lists 
for sale 


SALE. 


be sent free on application. 
Corresvondence solici ited. 


Off for Europe 


. NY clergyman or teacher in America may have 
f six weeks in Europe, with all expenses paid, 
in return for two hundred new yearly subscrib- 
ers to The Christian Union. Other attract- 
ive tours are offered at proportionate rates, 
Our Vacation Offers are briefly as follows. 
Full particulars on application : 


A Six Weeks’ Tcur in Europe, including England, France, Belgium, the Rhine, Ger- 
many, Switzerland. Scotland, and Ireland. for 2OO new yearly subscribers. Leave 
New York on the ‘‘ City of Rome” June 28, and on the ‘City of Paris” July 16. 


A Four Wecks’ Tour in Europe, starting as above, omitting Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland, for 13O new subscribers. 

A Fifty Days’ Trip to Alaska and the Yellowstone Park, for 300 new subscribe <. 
Leave New York July 18. 

A Twenty Days’ Trip to the Yellowstone Park, for 150 new subscribers. Leave N « 
York July 17, July 31, August 14, August 28, and September 11. 

A Twelve Days’ Trip up the Hudson, to Trenton Falls, the Thousand Islands, Alexan 
dria Bay, St. Lawrence River and the Rapids, Montreal, Quebec, the White 
Mountains, and Newport, for 50 new subscribers. Leave New York August 19 
and September 2. 


These Vacation Tours are first-class in every respect. 
They are under the charge of Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son 
for the European Tours, and Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb . 


-|for the American Tours. 


If, for lack of time or for any other cause, the 
whole number of subscribers needed is not obtained, 
we shall allow $1.50 on each name secured 
toward paying for the summer tour selected. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY, 


30 La Fayette Place, New York, 


WESTERN OFFICE. fo 
INSTALMENT 


36 Egaifable Building, Boston. 


A New England Organization 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, ormation 
exceeding 30% 0 regarding 
of olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


6% BONDS STOCKS 8 
0 Commercial Paper | Mortgages % 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Pierre, the Capital of South Dakota. 


is its raphical center, and on the Missouri River. It 
has watere orks, electric ligh ts, street railways, brick bus- 
iness houses, fine hotels, three brick public achools, the 
Presbyterian Unive rsity. the United States Indian Indus- 
trial School, seven churches and many other attractions 
{It is the gate way to the Sioux Reservation now open 


to Homesteaders. 

It is rapidly becoming a commercial center. No place 
offers better opportunities for investments in lots, farm 
lanusand investment securities. For specific informa- 
tion, address 


PALMER & CRABTREE, Pierre, South Dako™ 
INVESTMENT Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Paid up Capital, I, $1,000,000. 


O INVESTORS. Investment secured by 


usiness Property centrally located in Kansas City, 


OFFER A Guaranteed 7 percent. 


with 60 per cent. of the net profits additional. 


indorsed by Prominent Busin 
men, Bankers and Capitalists, viz.: 
H. P. STIMSON, Pres. American National Bank, 


E. L. MARTIN, Pres. Mercantile Bank. 

HON. T. B. BULLENE, Ex-Mayor. 

B. T. WHIPPLE & CO., Real Estate & Inv't Sec's, 
HON. WIL ~ IAM W ARNE R, Late Commander ina 


Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress. 
WALTON ti. HOLMES, Pres. G. A. Cable R’y Co, 
L. R. MOORE, Director Nat. Bank of Kansas City. 
E.C.SATTLEY, Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit | 

and Savings B ank. 

By permission we refer to any of the above gentle. 
men. Send for circulars containing description of 
property and full particulars. 


DENVER-COLORADO. 


8% tofive years,” inform 


from one 
and references 
Col. 


THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13% hours. 
Minneapolis, 14 hours. 
Duluth, 16%¢ hours. 


Features of Seaton service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CAR 
Colonist Sleepers, ll 

Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN. 
5. J.M. WHITMAN, P. 


Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO. iLL. 


Boston Bon 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them. 
WRITE? complete samples of 
ing over 250 


| Postage 16 ets. per wakD 4 AMUE! 


| oftem chaaner. 


represent 
varietios which we 


RK. 


enue, cor. Thi 
late forthe 


beau 


WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lexington iv- 
rty-ninth Bt., New Vurk, uses a 
ficial teeth tha! 


in appearance 


and pre 


TRAVELLING: CLOCKS. 


shave observed tne labes ahortouing ight 


In striking contrast are the better grades of 
French Travelling-Clocks of the present day, as the 
subjoined illustration, which would seem to be the 
perfection of mechanism in this line. 

The prices range from $12 to $80. At $12 a sim- 
ple time-piece movement, though of guaranteed 
quality, while those at $80 are supplied with the 
alarm, and also strike and repeat, by pressure of 
button, with musical-chime effect, the hours and 
quarter-hours. Between these prices the’ 
ments are more or less complicated, or the construc- 


The earlier. means 


tion more or less elaborate. 
ductioos as they appear, while adhering stock with the best 
ductions adhering rigorously to 
with some indications of 
Solid Stier, Heh and Glass, ae. 


Ovington Brothers, 


= 830 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn House, 
New York. Fulton & Clark Sts. 
Correspondence invited. 


“An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told.”—Richard IIL, Act IV. 


‘An honest tale” is “plainly told” in two books pub 
lished by the 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY. 
“ How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 


and Testimonial C. ompanion.” 


Jeet. Send your address for copies, free 


aS house heated by hot-water circulati th 
Gurney plan is and ite. 
spondingly e system is healthful, economical, 
convenient, a 


Gurney Hot-Water Heater Co., 
Main Office, 163 Franklin Street, corner Congress, Boston, Mass. 
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JUNE 12, 1890. 


Motto for the Week: 


“Do it well, or not at all.” 


Between Us. 


CHRISTIAN UNION is not 
only a family paper, with 
helpful, stimulating, attract- 
ive features for the home ; 
it is also, and pre-eminently, 
a paper for the busy, thought- 
ful, progressive man of af- 
Soy} fairs. Its weekly Outlook is 
comprehensive survey of 
the world’s affairs, from the standpoint of an intelli- 
gent observer. It is not so much the detailed record 
of the week’s happenings as it is the interpretation of 
the week’s progress The leading movements of the 
day are recorded for its columns and its readers by 
men of strong and comprehensive ability. Their pur- 
pose is not so much to give elaborate and colorless 
details as it is to present a compact and forcible state- 
ment of the event. 


* 

Two features of the present issue well illustrate this 
idea. The Negro Conference at Lake Mobonk, and 
the meeting of the American Home Missionary Society 
in Saratoga, are reported in four columns each. A 
complete record of all that was said and done at each 
of those gatherings would occupy ten times the space, 
without being of one-tenth the value to any busy man 
who wishes to gather, in half an hour, the leading facts 
of those two important occasions. The Christian Union 
interprets the signs of the times, as well as records 
them. Not the work of the stenographic reporter, but 
the thoughtful judgment of the broad-minded observer, 
is what it aims to present. This feature is one in 
which The Christian Union is practically unique among 
papers in the country, and it is this feature, seconded 
by strong and discriminating editorial treatment of 
these great movements, that gives it the influence 
which it justly exerts. 


Uur readers will not fail to be especially interested 
in the report of the Negro Conference at Lake Mohonk. 
The Chris. Union accompanies that report with a 
statement giving its own platform on the Negro ques- 
tion. This paper gave its platform on the Indian ques- 
tion, and that platform has been adopted at succeeding 
conferences, and is now rapidly becoming a part of the 
law of the land. If the same result shall follow in 
connection with the Negro Conference, it will be an- 
other of the many things in which The Christian Union 
finds itself a pioneer of the best thought and achieve- 
ment of the age. 

The special feature of The Christian Union of next 
week will be two important articles on the attitude of 
the working class toward religion. One of the papers 
discusses the question as it appears in England, and is 
from the pen of our well-known and able correspond- 
ent, Mr. William Clarke; the other, discussing the 
American side of the question, is from the pen of Mr. 
F. J. Douglas. Together, the articles constitute a 
strong and influential contribution to the discussion of 
what has become a very critical problem. 

* 

The following letter, which reaches me this morning 
from a hospital for the insane in Illinois, illustrates 
what has been so often urged upon our readers : name- 
ly, the duty of sending the paper, after reading, to 
some family or institution where it will do further good 
and give continued pleasure. I am confident that a 
large proportion of our readers already follow out this 
idea. It is certainly worth doing for all : “ Your last 
week’s paper came to my hands. I wish your sub- 
seribers knew half the need of such papers. To me it 
will always hereafter seem a crime to destroy one. 
There are patients in every hospital, not safe out, yet 
intelligent on most things, to whom, shut out from the 
world, the paper isa blessing. Mine is read threadbare, 
passing from hand to hand. Let me give places where 


it will count as gold: The State Insane Hospitals of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


any State; hospitals for sick, poorhouses, prisons; or, if 
a special list, Home for Friendless, New York or Chi- 
eago ; Foundlings’ Home, Chicago; Reform School 
(State), Rochester, N. Y.; New England Hospital for 
Women and Children (near Boston); Hospital for Wo- 
men and Children, Chicago ; Girls’ Industrial School, 
Evanston, Il.” 


* 

The Rev. Alfred J. P. McClure, Secretary of the 
Siberian Exile Petition Association, writes as follows : 
“We feel that it will be gratifying to you to know 
that, since the publication of our petition in your paper, 
together with the little editorial note commending it 
to your readers’ attention, there has not a day gone 
by that we have not received six or eight petitions cut 
from your paper ; and these petitions come from all 
parts of the country, often with additional sheets of 
paper pasted to the end, inclosing hundreds of signa- 
tures. We are especially gratified to have these peti- 
tions and these signatures, because we feel very sure 
that they are the names of some of the best and most 
thoughtful people in the United States.” 

The special College Number of The Christian Union, 
to be published on the 26th of June, will be not less 
attractive in any particular, and more interesting in 
many ways, than the very successful Outing Number 
of last month. An artistic heading has been pre- 


_ pared, and there will be a number of attractive and 


appropriate illustrations. The contents will include 
the following, besides other strong features : “ Educa- 
tional Progress in Germany,” by Professor H. H. Boy- 
esen ; “Co-operation of Colleges and High Schools,” 
by J. B. Angell, President University of Michigan ; 
“ College Days of Hawthorne,” by George T. Packard; 
“ Oxford Memorabilia,” by Miss E. A. Painter ; “ Uni- 
versity Extension for Women,” by Miss Alice Hayes ; 
“The Relation of the Home and School,” by Anna C. 
Brackett ; “ The Relation of the Preparatory School to 
the College,” by Helen H. Backus; “ The Schoolgirl’s 
Responsibility to Her School Opportunities,” by Caro- 
line B. Le Row. There will also be a paper by Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, on student life at college. 


Girl Trends. 


We hear a great deal about co-operation in these 
days, and we are beginning to learn its value, its 
power to help, the sense of brotherhood, sisterhood, to 
which it gives birth. 

A friend of working girls in Brooklyn, the president 
of a working girls’ club, was the friend of the principal 
of a large and fashionable young ladies’ boarding- 
school in that city. One day recently, in thinking of 
the vacation, she said the idea came to her: “ Those 
girls, warm-hearted, generous, and kind, ought not to 
close their school lives in this city without leaving some 
permanent impress upon it, and I believe they would, 
gladly, if only the way was shown them. I am going 
down to have a talk with them.” 

So one Sunday morning recently, at the invitation of 
the principal, her friend appeared before the Sunday 
morning Bible class. 

She first told the young ladies how hard the mem- 
bers of the clubs had worked during the winter to m»ke 
the various things that every woman loves to ke 
when she goes housekeeping ; she told of the sacrifices 


made by these same girls to save the money for their 
vacations ; of many who made still greater sacrifices 
to save money for sisters to take a vacation with them. 
She told of others whose vacation fund was used with- 
out a murmur for the family in an emergency ; of sick 
girls to whom a vacation would always be a dream if 
they who listened, and who had never known a want, 
did not make that vacation possible ; of girls whose 
wages, week after week, went to the family fund ; girls 
who worked with no thought that the money they 
earned was to be used for their own benefit, for their 
own pleasure. 

When she closed her talk, the faces before her proved 
that she had struck a responsive chord. The result 
was that one hundred dollars was received to give va- 
cations to other girls, whose hearts would have made 
the same response if the conditions were reversed. 


The Vacation Fund. 


Previously acknowledged. 10 
“* Carol Circle,’’ Englewood, N. J ............ 10 00 
1 00 
Constant Reader, Fitchburg, Mass............ 5 00 
A Geange, 2 00 

er $88 10 
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Subscribers Column. 


(The Publisher invites subscribers to contribute to this 
column whatever is brief, bright, suggestive, helpful, amus- 
ing, instructive. Address The Publisher’s Desk, at this 
office. } 


WOULD You? 


Publisher Christian Union: Colonel T. W. Higginson 
is reported as having said lately, on the negro question : 
“T should invite a colored guest of the proper qualifi- 
cation to sit at my own table, and have often done so ; 
nor have I an acquaintance hereabouts, so far as I know, 
who would think less of me for doing it. It would 
simply attract no notice ; whereas in most Southern 
cities I fear such an act might lead to social ostracism 
for the host among his neighbors.” L. M 


AN INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


Publisher Christian Union: Your recent article, 
“ Animals as Barometers,” brought to mind an incident 
related to me by a gentleman in Western Pennsyl- 
vania, which I will give for the Subscribers’ Column. 
This gentleman was in the woods one day in earl 
spring, when a flock of pigeons came in to nest. It 
was storming, but they began building their nests, 
which consist of a few twigs loosely woven together. 
The storm of snow and sleet increased, and they were 
obliged to stop their work. The next morning the 
ground was covered with eggs and broken shells. The 
storm had abated ; the pigeons completed their nests, 
and hatched their broods in due time. But in this case 
there was only one little pigeon in each nest instead of 
the usual pair. Did the pigeons foresee the storm, or 
did the necessities of the case compel them to ignore 
it ? A SUBSCRIBER. 


“THIRTY DAYS HATH SEPTEMBER.” 


Publisher Christian Union: I like the following eal- 
endar rhyme better than any I have yet seen : 


* Thirty days hath September, 
nT June, and November ; 
All the rest have thirty-one 
Save the second month alone, 
Which hath eight and a score, 
Till leap-year gives it one more.”’ 


STILL ANOTHER VERSION. 


Publisher Christian Union: I learned it years ago, 
and this way : 
* Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November. 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Excepting February alone, 

Which hath twenty-eight, yea more, 

Hath twenty-nine one year in four.” 
And, as “ L. M.” well says, “ It is worth learning, and 
once learned is sure to stick.” Brooktyn READER. 


A PARODY. 


Publisher Christian Union: Here is a verse written 
thirty years ago, and yet eminently appropriate to the 
kind of weather we have had ever since the blizzard : 

** Dirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November. 
From January up to May, 
The rain it raineth every day. 
All the rest have thirty-one, 
Without a blessed gleam of sun ; 
And if any of them had two and thirty, 
They’d be just as wet, and twice as dirty.”’ 


Murray 


HUNTING A COBWEB. 


Publisher Christian Union: I cut the following very 
interesting incident from the Detroit “Tribune” for 
we Subscribers’ Column : “*‘ Did I ever tell you how 

had a party of six men hunting fora single cobweb ?’ 
said a civil engineer as he paused for a moment to light 
acigar. ‘For two days I had been looking for a sec- 
tion line. There was nothing to indicate the line ex- 
cept a few posts which had been sunk into the earth, 
and which, on account of the rapid growth of under- 
brush, were not easy to find. I had made my caleula- 
tions correctly and knew the line was somewhere around. 
On the second day one of the men called out, “I’ve 
found it.” Sure enough, there was one of the posts. 
Well, I set up my transit on the line, and was about to 
proceed to work when a branch of the tree broke and 
struck the transit. I picked it up, and to my consterna- 
tion found that one of the cobwebs that intersect in 
the telescope had been broken by the shock. What to 
do I did not know. We were miles from any place 
where I might have the telescope repaired, and f de- 
termined to try to fix it myself. So I told the boys 
to look around the woods and find a cobweb. For an 
hour they hunted without success. There had been a 
heavy rain the night before, and I suppose nearly all 
the cobwebs had been swept away. Then I began 
looking around myself, and at last | espied a long bit 
of web on a branch just discernible by the drops of dew 
that clung to it. I carefully wound it ona bit of wood 
and retraced my steps. It was a delicate matter, tak- 
ing the telescope apart and placing the web within the 
cylinder, but 1 managed to accomplish it. Would not 
a piece of thread have answered the purpose ? Why, 
a piece of thread in the telescope would have looked as 
large as my finger.’” CANTABRIGIA, 
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WAR AND. YAMS. 


War is a frightful thing under all cir- 
cumstances, and some of the most dread- 
ful wars have been waged on the most: 
flimsy and foolish pretexts, even if they 
had a pretext at all; but probably no 
stranger reason for war or peace was 
ever recorded than has been noted by a 
French governor of the South Pacific col- 
me of New Caledonia. 

his governor, who was also an admiral 
of the navy, assumed his authority while 
the natives of New Caledonia were still 
cannibals. There had been rumors of an 
insurrection, and the admiral called be- 
fore him a native chief who was faithful 
to the French cause, and questioned him 
as to their truth. 

“You may be sure,” said the native, 
“that there will be no war at present, 
because the yams are yet far from being 
rl 

The yams, you say ?” 

“Yes. Our people never make war 
except when the yams are ripe.” 

“ Why is that ?” 

“ Because baked yams go so very well 
with the captives !”—[Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 


JOB WAS NOWHERE. 


Sir George Bowen tells an amusing 
story of one of the principal squatters in 
the days when Queensland was almost 


entirely a pastoral country, when they 
played whist in the wilds for sheep points N O D / N N E F. 
and a bullock on the rubber. “A suc- 


cessful Queenslander, who became a 
member of the House of Commons, where 
he supported Lord Palmerston, was in- 
vited to one of the political receptions of 
Lady Waldegrave at Strawberry Hill. 
That accomplished hostess prided herself 
on her information about her guests; and 
on the arrival of the gentleman referred 
to she is said to have greeted him with, 
‘Oh, Mr. , 1 am very glad to see! 
you. I hearthat you have as many sheep 
and cattle as the Patriarchs—that, in 
short, you are a second Job.’ Her guest 
replied : ‘I hope, Lady Waldegrave, you 
do not mean to compare me to Job, who, 


From top to bottom 
the house is best cleaned that 
is cleaned with Pearline. It is 
done with little labor and with 
great results—with ease to 
yourself, and with no possible 
injury to anything that is clean- 
ed. To use Pearline once is to 
want it always; you will want 
it always because it does what 


you want. 
of imitations which are being 


B died from door to door. 

eware ‘irst quality goods do not re- 
uire such desperate methods 

to sellthem. PEARLINE sells on its merits, and 

js manufactured only by 

177 JAMES PYLE, New York. 


is Complete without Soup. 


Cold 


The best. and most economi- 
cal “Stock’ for Soup is 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


as we learn from the Bible, had only | which, untike all other meat extracts, retutns sc 
7,000 sheep, whereas I have 300,000. much nutrition that no soup-bone or other stock it 


Job was a mere stringy-barker.’ It 


on beginning sheep-farming im the in- 
terior with only from 5,000 to 10,000 
sheep, cannot generally afford at first to 
build houses of wood or stone, and are 
obliged for some time to content them- 
selves with comfortable huts made from 
the bark of the so-called ‘ stringy-bark’ 
eucalyptus. So they were often known 
to the great squatters by the sobriquet of 
‘ stringy-barkers.’ ” 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


Travel to the New Empire of the North- 
west is now setting in with the approach of 
warm weather, and from the number of peo- 
ple traveling via the Union Pacific, ‘* ‘The 
Overland Route,’”’ to Oregon and Washington, 
it would seem that this line is the favorite for 
all classes of travel. Its facilities are unsur- 
nernew and its train service is all that can be 

esired. 

By the operation of through Pullman Pal- 
ace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pullman 
Colonist MNeepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars 
from the Missouri River to Portland, and fast 
time, it is certainly the most desirable route 
from all points East to this new and growing 
country. 

In fact. the Union Pacific is the most direct 
line to Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Trinidad, Ogden. Salt Lake City, Spokane 
Falls, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, San Fran- 
ciseo, and all California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Puget Sound points. 

Ticket agents in the United States sell 
tickets via ‘**The Overland Route,”’ and by 
applying to them or the undersigned any in- 
formation relative to the Union Pacifie can 
be obtained. L. Lomax, 


Gen’! Pass. Agt., Omaha, Neb. 


necessary when Armeur’s Extract is used 


With one small turnip, one carrot, a stick of cel 


should be explained that young settlers, | sprig of parsley, 1° to 2. quarts of water anc 


rmour’s Xtract, you car 
make delicious soup for six persons at a total cost o 
en cents. Use Armour’s Extract for Bouiliono 
Beef Tea. Superior to all brands in richness am 


delicacy of flavor. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for Armour’s Bee 
Extract, or send 50 cents for 2 oz. jar to 


ARMOUR & CO... Chicaer. 


The hussian Cotfee Maker 


For Travelers and Students. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 6th Ave., 1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


Natural Stone Water Filters 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


For Use in 
OFFICES, 


used in 


For Free Descriptive Price-list, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPARY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 


46 Murray Street, New York City. 


WANTED-—To correspond with kindergartner 
with reference to establishing a kindergarten. 
Write, stating qualifications, requirements, etc., 

to Mrs. Willis Robb, Delaware, Ohio. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE, with nine rooms, for 
rent during July and August, at Highland Avenue 


Rent, $75 per month. Address L. D. M., Christian 
Union Office. 


BACON COTTAGE-—Quiet, homelike, restful ; 
pleasant, breezy rooms, overlooking the sea; 
boating, sailing, fishing; sea food of all kinds. 
References given as to the reliability and liberal- 
ity of table. Terms six to eight dollars per week. 
Address Henry Bacon, Clinton, Conn. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS-— Island with house, ice- 
house (filled), boathouse, and dock, for sale or to 
to rent. Two miles from the Frontenac, Round 
Island, and one mile from Thousand Island Park. 
Apply to L. 8., 147 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn. 


A FAMILY of adults can secure a portion of a 
fine private house in New York near Centra! Park, 
West, at a very low rent. In return the care of 
thé house and board for one are desired. Ad- 
dress K. H. C., No. 7,737, Christian Union Office. 


A TEACHER spending the summer at the tea- 
side (Mass. coast) would receive one or two boys 
of good habits into his family. Superior bathing 
and rowing facilities. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Teacher, No. 7,627, Christian Union Office. 


A LADY having a pleasant home would like a child 
to board. Being a trained nurse, thoroughly un- 
derstands the care and management of children. 
Address C. F. H., 541 Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 
lyn. 


A TEACHER of experience, highly recommended 
liberally educated at home and abroad, desires a 
new situation the coming fall. Languages a spe- 
cialty. Address ** Prof.,"’ at the office of The 
Christian Union. 


I WOULD LIKE TO EXCHANGE city lots 
in the thriving city of South Hutchinson, Kansas, 
for a small residence property in or near Phila 
delphia, Pa. Address W. Russel, 102 South Sixth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


MT. HOLYOKE GRADUATE, who has had 
two years’ experience in public school teaching, 
wishes to teach in a private school or family. 
Reference given. Address No. 7,716, care of 
Christian Union. 


TO RENT-—For three months or longer, a furnished 
house of twelve rooms, in Williamstown, Mass. 
Location central and pleasant. Address Lock 
Box 78, Easthampton, Mass. 


COUNTRY BOARD—Among lakes and Berk- 
shire Hills. Delightful situation ; 354 hours from 
New York; shady lawns; cool verandas; charm- 
ing drives around the Twin and other lakes. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Jno. G. Landon, Salisbury, Conn. 


FOR SALE—A pleasant home, forty-five minutes 
out on the Northern Railroad of New Jerseys, 
Nine-room house, all improvements, outbuildings, 
fruit and shade, desirable situation, and hand- 
some outlook; plot 200x300; will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Box 66, Closter, N. J. 


WANTED-—A consecrated Christian woman, widow 
preferred, accustomed to a large establishment 
and hard work, to act as matron on an industrial 
training farm for boys, one hundred miles from 
New York. Highest references required. Must 
be a strict economist. Address Director, Box 17, 
Station D, New York. 


_| A CLERGYMAN, highly successtul in 


preparing 
boys for college, desires four pupils in his family 
for the summer. Location unexcelled among the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts. Best facilities 
for boating and outdoor recreation. Highest 
references. Address Private Tuition, No. 7,584, 
Christian Union Office. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to Foreign Travel, and speaking several languages, 
would take motherly charge of a young lady or 
more, perhaps motherless, for leisurely travel and 
residence in different countries for one, two, or 
three years. There is no educator like intelligent 
travel. Highest social references. Address ** For- 
eign Travel,”’ No. 7,630, office of Christian Union. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE-— 960 acres of ex- 
cellent white oak timber land in Woodruff County, 
Arkansas; when cleared will rent for $10 an acre 
to grow corn or cotton; no stones, hills, swamps, 
or overflows; will soon double in value; the tim- 
ber alone is a fortune; railroad station only 1 
miles; mild, healthy climate; no encumbrance ; 
price $25 an acre. Also 320 acres of valuable 
prairie land, near Tracy, Minnesota; price $15 an 
acre. Also six nice lots in Wichi'a, Kansas; price 
$500 each. Also good grain elevator, doing good 
business, near Rockford ; price $3,000. Would ex- 
change all or part for city residence 


property. 
Address owner, W. W. Kitchen, 532 North Church 


Btreet, Rockford, Ill. 


BICYCLE WANTED.—Any one on the eve of 
parting with a Safety or an “ Ordinary (46 to 
50 inch wheel), and whe is willing to make a pres- 
ent of it to a Home Missionary pastor with an ex- 
tended circuit, can receive the name and address 
of the Missionary, who will cheerfully pay express 
charges, by writing to No. 7,697, Christian Union 
Office. 


FOR SALE-—The residence of the late Rev. T. L. 
Shipman, in Jewett City, Conn.; on line of New 
York & New England Railroad ; twenty-four min- 
utes’ ride from Norwich, and bordering on the 
bank of the Quinnebaug River. Consists of a 
pleasant mansion house, thoroughly built, coach 
barn, and over twenty acres of choice garden land 
aod pleasure grove. Must be seen to be appre- 

, Ciated. A most desirable property for residence 
or investment. For further particulars apply to 
H. F. Palmer, Norwich, Conn. ; or on the premises. 


COTTAGE TO RENT, FURNISHED—For 
the summer or longer. Pleasantly situated in the 
village of Wakefield, R. L.; overlooking the vil- 
lage; near the railroad station, post-office, and 
village stores; has twelve rooms, furnace, laun- 
dry, and stable; good water and drainage ; shade 
and fruit trees; a quiet, pleasant home; only a 
short drive or five minutes by railroad from Nar- 
ragansctt Pier. Rent, moderate. Address Geo. C. 
Robinson, owner, at Wakefield. 


A LADY, who isa teacher of music, desires to re- 
ceive into her family a young lady of intelligence, 
refinement, and executive ability, who, in return 
for services as inother’s assistant in the care of 
two young children, oversight of servant, and gen- 
eral usefulness, will receive frse instruction in 
piano wusic. One who has studied, or desires to 
study, kindergarten methods preferred. The high- 
est musical references given. Address ** B,’’ 7,628, 
care of Christian Union. 


FOR RENT—Two cottages, fully furnished, ten 
rooms, at East Hampton, a quaint and beautiful 
little village, one hundred miles from New York, 
and the coolest and healthiest spot on the Ameri- 
can coast. In sight of and within five minutes’ 
walk of the ocean. No mosquitoes; no malaria. 
Rent, June to November, $300 each. Dan Tal- 
mage’s Sons, 115 Wall Street. 


FOR SALE—Swmall Jersey milk farm, on Main 
Street, one mile from business center. Buildings 
in superb location, near street-car line; gas, lake 
water, and electric light in street. House has 
nine rooms, furnace, bath-room. Barn, box stalls; 
silo ; steam engine that pumps water, cuts, grinds, 
and cooks feed. Water in barn; all kinds of 
fruit; retail milk business that pays 12 per cent. 
on price asked will go with the farm if desired. 
Also milk bottles, cases, etc., and a small herd of 
grade Jerseys. A rare chance for a business man 
who desires a country resiijence, for a farmer who 
wants to do a farming business that pays, fora 
party who would take summer boarders, or for a 
family with boys and girls to educate, as it is 
within five minutes’ walk of the well-known 
Granger Place School for Girls, and the old Can- 
andaigua Academy and Training School for Boys. 
Address 8. E. Eastman, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


TRADE-MARK” 
Hams and Boneless Bacon 


“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THI 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 


F, A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 


way, the Stirrer tarns 
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Gem Ice Cream Freeaer 
ie the most Errecrive 
and Cowvewient for 
HOME USE. — 

White Cedar Pall—Don’t shrink or fall apart. Gearing com- 
pletely Covered — Ice and Saltcan’t get between and clog, nor 
can fingers get caught. Self-Adjusting Scraper—Never ovr 
or ospes. Can be depended on to Freese Cream in pot to ex- 


having THE GEM FREEZE 
For sale by all leading dealers in Hardware and Honse Pur- 


nishing Goods. Oatalogues and Rect for 100 Ice tre 
etc., sent Free on application to AMERICAN MACE 
ce., Ave. @& American St., Phila 


Gr} Oards of not mere than one-half 
’ | imch will be inserted in this 
| column, for subscribers 
7 4 — only, for 50 cents. 
a! | —_ MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo, offers 
| f y wae to Americans in Paris a comfortable home at 
+ moderate prices. References among Christian 
Station, Orange, N. J., short distance from the — 
+ station. Two servants will remain if desired. 
| 
861889. = 
> 
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? 
| Fine Decorated 
— China and Gray 
held tho Wa. 
: to hold the Wa- 
| ter. A Natural 
tering Medium 
| Fitted with sep- 
Chambers to cool 
the Water. 
WATER PITCHER! the Cen tras ons 
AK SS Tuxss wii \ 
OLEAN IT. | me ICE 
SOLID WHITE CROCKERY WASH TUBS * CREAM! 
| CLASS HOMES 
‘ard Cor, Slip, Mew VaRK. 
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Out-of-Doors. 


A great many women have made the 
ascent of Mont Blane. An English 

irl, Miss Stratton, conceived the daring 
idea a few years ago of attempting the 
ascent in the middle of winter. She 
tried it, and succeeded. Moreover, she 
froze two of her fingers on the way up. 
She fell in love with her guide on the 
summit, and she married him when she 
got to the bottom again. The first woman 
who ascended Mont Blanc was Mlle. Maria 
Paradis, aged twenty-two, in 1809. The 
fair sex then took a rest for about thirty 
years, when a Mile. d’Angeville made 
the ascent, in 1838. Mark Twain claims, 
in his “ A Tramp Abroad,” that in Cha- 
mounix he found an old lithograph which 
her in theact. This represented 

r as being clothed in a. 
trousers, over which appeared a petti- 
coat. 


Imagine your bed-chamber of odorous 
bark, and your bed of pungent boughs; 
your couch made under murmuring trees 
and within a few yards of the lazily mov- 
ing water, whose motions caress rather 
than chafe the shore. Stretched your 
full “~~ A on such a couch, spread in 
such a the process of falling aslee 
hesbendl an experience. You lie an 
watch yourself to observe the ual de- 
parture of your senses. Little by little 
you feel yourself passing away. Slowly 
and easily as an ebbing tide you begin to 

into the dim iol insensible realm 
yond the line of feeling. At lasta 
meee comes in which you know you are 
passing over the very verge of conscious- 
ness. You are aware that you are about 
to fall asleep. Your cheek but partially 
interprets the cool pressure of the night 
wind ; your ears drowsily surrender the 
lingering murmur of beech and 
your eyes droop their lids little by little; 
your nose slightly senses the odor of the 
piny air, as you mechanically draw it 
in ; the chest falls as it passes as mechan- 
ically out, and then—you are asleep.— 
[Unidentified Exchange. 


William Weiksell is motor man on the 
St. Clair electric railway, Pittsburg, 
says a correspondent of “The Youth’s 
Companion.” The road runs obliquely 
up the hill known as Mount Oliver, and 
has some gradients. 

The road y what is known as 
the overhead equtetts a wire being strung 
over the middle of the track, and a small 
trolley wheel running along this to make 
connection between the charged wire and 
the motor on the car. 

There are two styles of trolley. One 
of them runs on top of the wire, being 
deeply grooved for the purpose, and is 
connected with the car by a flexible insu- 
lated conductor which looks much like a 
piece of rubber hose. The motor man 
makes and breaks the connection by in- 
serting in a socket on top of the rear end 
of the car, or removing from it, the lower 
end of this insulated connection. 

The other style of trolley runs against 
the under side of the wire, and is pressed 
up against it by a stiff spring at the lower 
end of the iron arm which makes the con- 
nection. 

The St. Clair railway uses the style of 
trolley first mentioned, and it is the duty 
of the motor man to attend to making 
the electric circuit. 

As Mr. Weiksell was adjusting his 
trolley at the top of the hill the other 
day, he slipped and fell off the car roof. 
He clung to the rubber hose for support, 
and his violent lurch tore it loose from 
its connection with the car. Ina second 
— had started down the steep line at rail- 

road speed, hanging to the trolley. 

His feet dangled within his own length 
of the ground, but he was afraid to drop. 
Faster and faster flew the trolley over 
the wire, and the wind cut his face so 
that the tears came and blinded him. 
Still he hung on for dear life, though he 
expected every second that the wheel 
would leave the wire, or that some sharp 
curve would throw his legs against a 
telegraph pole, and dash his body to the 
ground, 

It was a terrible sensation, and the few 
seconds required toshoot down the quarter 
of a mile of hillside to the level seemed 
like an age of suspense ; but he clung fast 
until his own weight stopped him on the 


| E. K. Kirk Mfc. Co., 94 Thompeon Sirect, N.Y. 


level, when he dropped off, pale and ex- 
hausted, but uninjured by his unique and 
thrilling experience. 


For Women 


Who suffer from nervous and physical debil- 
ity great help is found in taking Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilia. It produces the rapid effect of a 
stimulant, without the injurious reaction 
that follows the use of stimulants. The re- 
sult of taking this medicine is a permanent 
increase of strength and vigor, both of mind 
and body. 

“I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla just what I have 
needed for a long time. I have tried different 
medicines or tonics, but never found a cure 
until I used this. My trouble has been a low 
state of the blood, causing faint turns.”— 
Lena O’Connor, 121 Vernon st., Boston, Mass. 

“I have been.a victim for the past two 
years of general weakness with turns of 
fainting. Have tried various remedies, but 
with little relief till I used Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Some six months since I began to use 
this remedy, and am greatly benefited.” — 
— Miss K. E. White, Somerville, Mass. 

“This is to certify that I have been using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla for some time, and it has 
done me a world of good. It has cured my 
headache, cleared my blood, and helped me 
in every way, and I am determined to use it 
it so long as I need such a medicine.” — 
Mrs. Taff, 152 First street, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Platts 
Chlorides 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
ys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A every home. 
Invaluable ip the sick room. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, (Catarrh, Hay Inf_lu- 
enza, Whooping Cough or ronchitis 
Cured. immodiate relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIUMA REMEDY. 
Price $1.00, or by Mail. 
Send for free sample Mention Paper. 


HIRES IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIDUID. WO BOILINCOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKACE MAKES FIVE B GALLONS. 


and Spar 
Ask your it, 
c.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


BANNER 
_LAMP_ 


> Beauty, Brilliancy, 
© Safety& Economy. 


Grves a STeapvy Wuirte 
LiGuT. 

Superior WoRKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Prices Lower THAN 
ANY OTHER Lamp of 
equal merit. Several 
attractive styles. 

Ask your dealer for it. 

Take no Other. 

& Atwood Mig. Co 
New York, Chicago, Boston 


THE MODERN WAY OF 


Po 


y Steam). 
A Digieute Made Easy. 

W ben :wady for the 
ges are of uniform sha 
inviting appearance 
be transferred to toast or plat 
without danger of b 


DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE 


BUFFALO STEAM 
EGG POACHER 


Partly fill the large pan wit) 


waterand on stove, wher 
drop eggs in 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FOR THE 


HAIR & SKIN 


Anelegant dressing ex 


moves allimpurities from 
the ecalp, prevents bald- 


ACHING 


pquisitely perfumed, re. | 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow | 


Thick, Soft and Beautiful. 


Infallible for curing | 


eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, | 


and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 


The Crown Perfumery Cas} 
INVICORATING 


INVICORATING 
ONIHS3uday 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO, 
177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 


Our readers who are in the habi hasing 
BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone Street, New York | delicious perfume, Crab Ay ple yt ma, of “he 


THE EDUCATIONAL RINDERGARTEN 


AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 


The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
Mthree, four, and five letters 
Ti een Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 


WAI be sent on receipt 


= of One Dollar. 
oe WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
Let hem er play. they Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO OBTAIN PURE WATER USE 


Judson's Pertect Purity Filter 


United States @Ppot. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Gth Ave., 1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


$1,960,482 49 
475,679 79 


ASSETS January 1, 1890, 
Surplus to Policy-holders by 
Conn. and Mass. Standard, 


This Company offers a Policy very liberal in its 
conditions, and clear and definite as to the amount 
of premium and the amount payable, WITH UN- 
QUESTIONED SECURITY. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 


HE NEW * HANDY * 
FOR * YOUR * FILE * OF + T 
CHRISTIAN * UNION #* WILL 
BE MAILED TO * YOU ON 
RECEIPT * OF * 75 * CENTS. 
* ADDRESS * THE * CHRISTIAN *# 
UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 
PLACE, * NEW * YORE. * 


ad 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16,600f, 


wn Perfumery Com 
of rapido Invigorati vender Salts. N 


, should procure also a bottle 
o more 


pleasant cure for a headache is possible.”—Le 
Paria. 
order to Caswell, 


Bend 75 cents in stam 
& Co., New ork, Metcalf & 
b of bottle 
to any 


or Melvin and 
eRe salts wil be sen peste paid to 


LAROCHE 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING 
and 


Peruvian Bar 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


by the Medical Faculty of 
Paris, as the t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE, 
FEVER and AGUE; 
MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of years In expert- 
mental! analysi er with the val- 
uable extended b the Academ 
of Medicine in enabled 


Laroche to ‘the entire active 
properties of Peruvian Bark (s result 


qualities, free 
remedies. 


2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


30 Nerth William street, N.Y. * 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. First- 


class Second-hand Instruments at half new prices. 


Unprejudiced advice given on all makes, 
chines sold on monthly payments. 


EXCHANGING A SPECIAL 
to deale 


Ma- 
Any Instru- 
rivilegetoexamine. 

Wholesale prices 
rs. Llustrated ( ‘atalogues Free. 


TYPEWRITER ) 70 Broadway, New York. 


ment manufactured shipped, 


HEADQUARTERS, \ 144 La Salle St., Chicago, 


a om r read on * 
¢ Mississippi Valley Medical Association ; Consulting Physician City Hospital, St. Louis. 


* Dret Iwrestiwat Diseases or by Dr 


I. N. Love, Luis, Mo* 


** As an aid to the nutrition of the child, whatever be the form of food given, I have 


found great satisfaction in the adminis- 
tration of raw liquid meat food known as 


BOVININE. 


In the most del- 
icate conditions 


of the alimentary canal, in all stages of innutrition from the most light down to even 
typical cases of marasmus, [ have given the BOVININE in doses ranging from five 
drops to a teaspoonful, diluted with five or six times the amount of water, every two 


to four hours, with marked benefit. 


We often have to discontinue all milk food, 
in such cases I have given the BOVININE for weeks at a time exclusively. 


and 
I consider 


it an invaluable aid in these infantile cases, as well as in all forms of wasting disease of 


adult life. 


and favorable experience in my own family.”’ 


I base my conclusions upon practical observation in a large number of patients 
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